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Ore Handling Plant at South Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Carj;Dumper and Other Features of the Bethlehem Steel Company’s System. 


In connection with its extensive programme of new 400,000 tons a year. For the handling of the ore, coke 
construction at South Bethlehem, Pa., including a new and limestone trains as they arrive at South Bethlehem, 
blast furnace, the reconstruction of its old furnaces and an extensive gravity switching yard has been laid out, 
the building of open hearth furnaces and rail and struc- with trackage sufficient for holding a large tonnage of raw 
tural mills, the Bethlehem Steel Company has developed materials. Thus the supply of loaded cars is such, ex- 
a new system of ore handling. This involved not only cept for extraordinary interruptions, that continuous oper- 
means of economically unloading the ore received, but atica of the unloading plant is made possible. 
also provision for storing ore and the necessary equip- The ore stock yard is located midway between the old 
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Fig. 1.—General View of Ore Handling Plant at South Bethlehem, Ia. 
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ment for conveying it to the blast furnace bins and thence plant of the company at South Bethlehem and the new 
to the furnace skips. The same equipment provided for or Saucon plant. The ore unloading machinery, consist- 
ore answers also for coke and limestone, so that all raw ing of a car dumper and the ore bridge, by which ore is 
materials for the company’s blast furnaces are dumped deposited on stock pile, are thus about three-fourths of 
from cars, stored temporarily in a trough or longer on a mile from the blast furnaces, The conformation of the 
stock piles, or taken direct in transfer cars to furnace yard surface is such that the ore storage space is con- 
bins. siderably lower than the railroad yard level. The car 

While some Lake Superior ore is shipped from Lake dumper is thus on a bank overlooking the ore yard, and 
Erie ports to South Bethlehem, the bulk of the receipts for the tracks below the car dumper on which ore transfer 
are from Philadelphia over the Philadelphia & Reading cars run, excavation had to be made and retaining walls 
Railroad, the ore coming from the Bethlehem Steel Com-_ built. These transfer tracks, however, are still much 
pany’s mines in the Santiago District of Cuba. The ore above the furnace yard level, and most of the haul to the 
in sight at these properties, it may be said in passing, has furnace bins is over a trestle, which for the greater part 
been increasing under the development work of the past of its length is 30 ft. above the ground level. The total 
year, and it is now being mined at the rate of about length of the trestle, including the furnace bin system 
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in which it terminates is 2694 ft. It consists of 30-ft. 
spans strongly built and carries two three-rail tracks. 
While it is the intention, and is preferable, to pass all 
raw material through the car dumper and send it to the 
furnace bins in special side dumping transfer cars, the 
third rail on each of the trestle tracks makes it possible 
to take railroad cars over the trestle and unload coke. 
ore and limestone directly into the furnace bins. 
The Car Dumper. 

Of the various features of the new ore handling plant 
interest centers in the car dumper, which is given more 
or less prominence in each of the accompanying illustra 
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The car dumper is of the rolling type—a huge steel 
barrel-like structure, 90 ft. in length, admitting two cars 
at a time. Three heavy steel forged bands encircling the 
dumper, one at each end and the third midway, all 22 ft. 
11 in. in diameter, roll on steel tracks as the structure 
revolves. Each of the end rings is grooved to receive a 
plow cable of 1% in. diameter, and the central 
ring, the face-of which is double the width of the end 
rings, has two for similar cables. One end of 
each cable is secured to s drum located on the opposite 
side of the bins from the car dumper. The other end is 
anchored in front of the dumper. The operation is that 
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tions. It was erected by Hoover & Mason, Chicago, who 
also had the contract for the ore bridge, the receiving 
pockets at the car dumper, the transfer cars, the trestle 
leading to the furnaces, and for the bin system, with 
scale cars and other accessories, at the furnaces. Fig. 1 
gives a general view of the ore unloading and stocking 
system. Fig. 2 is an elevation of the dumper, receiving 
pockets, ore trough, and a portion of the ore bridge, show- 
ing their relation to the latter. Figs. 3 and 4 give end 
and plan views of the dumper, while Figs. 5, 6 and 7 
illustrate the construction and operation of the pusher 
car and dumper and the method of loading into transfer 
cars. 
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Plan of Car Dumper Clamping Arrangement. 


of revolving the drums and thus rolling the dumper into 
a position over the bins in which the car is completely 
emptied of its contents. 

The ore trains are switched to the track in line witb 
the car dumper and two cars at a time are uncoupled at 
the foot of an incline leading to the dumper. The two 
cars are carried up the incline by an electric pusher car 
running on a narrow gauge track alongside. This car is 
provided with a steel pusher arm which is extended to 
engage the bumper of the rear car. The body of the 
pusher car is a substantial steel frame carrying a drum 
One end of a steel cable wound on the drum is secured 
at the top and the other end at the foot of the narrow 
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gauge incline track. The travel of the pusher car aud 
thus of the two ore cars is due to the revolution of the 
drum by means of various gears and pinions driven by 
a 60 hp. motor on the car. After the two cars in the 
dumper have been emptied and the dumper returned to 
its place, as referred to below, the empty cars are pushed 
out at the opposite end by the two full cars which are 
entering the dumper. The two empty cars run by grav- 
ity into the yard to be made up again into trains. 

The operation of all the ore handling mechanism is 
electrical. The distance of the ore yard from other por 
tions of the plant and the exposure to which. pipes would 
be subjected precluded the employment of steam. Fig. 
6 shows plainly the location and mounting of the four 
drums on which the car cables are wound in the rota- 
tion of the dumper. The drums are driven by a 100 hp. 
motor through a 3% in. shaft and gears. The curvature 
of the track (Fig. 3) on which the four steel rings of 
the dumper travel is such that in the early part of the 
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There are eight 74% hp. motors, one to each top clamp, 
and two 10 hp. motors for the side rests. At present 
most of the coke brought to the furnace is dumped di- 
rectly from the railroad cars into the furnace bins 
Where the rack cars containing coke are put through 
the dumper, hooks are provided for holding the body of 
each car, as the heavy top clamps would crush the 
wooden racks. 

Krom the car dumper the ore is discharged into re 
ceiving pockets carried by steel framework, as shown in 
Fig. 6. The capacity of the pockets is 350 tons of ore. 
They are equipped with the Hoover & Mason roller gates, 
which are rotating cylinders 5 ft. in diameter, set in 
the bottom of the bins. When actuated they form a sort 
of conveyor, carrying the ore out of the pocket and loosen- 
ing up the ore above in the pocket. The rollers are re- 
volved by a 10-hp. motor belted to the roller shaft. This 
motor runs continuously and the rollers are thrown into 
service as needed by a man on an intermediate platform, 
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Fig. 5.—Electric Car Pushing Loaded Cars Into the Dumper 


rolling movement gravity assists. At the middle portion 
of the shaft are carried four wheels with 12-in. face to 
which brakes are applied by compressed air. The brakes 
are applied at the end of the partial revolution of the 
dumper, and when the cars have been emptied the oper- 
autor releases the brakes. No power is required for roll- 
ing the dumper back to its original position. In the lat- 
ter portion of its travel, as it comes into the dumping 
position, the inclination of the track is upward. On the 
release of the brakes, gravity, with the later accelera- 
tion due to the counterweights, which are seen in Figs. 
6 and 7, causes it to roll back. At intervals in the re- 
turn the brakes are automatically applied by the action 
of a governor attached to the mechanism operating the 
drums, the speed thus being under control] at all times. 

The dumper itself without cars weighs about 300 
tons. Its construction is shown quite clearly in Fig. 7. 
After the loaded cars are run into the dumper they are 
secured at the top by clamps and what will later be the 
under side of the car rests on supports, which are pushed 
in or out to suit the width of the car by means of motur 
driven screws. The top clamps are the riveted steel 
cross pieces shown plainly in Fig. 6. The clamps are 
operated by heavy screws through miter gears on short 
line shaft driven by motors. The screws for the side 
rests are also operated through shafting and miter gears. 


as seen in Fig. 6, this man pulling a rope which throws 
into action the friction pulley driving the roller on the 
bin he desires to empty. The starting rheostat for the 
10-hp. motor is located on the ground and is started by 
the man who also acts as dispatcher for the transfer cars. 
On the upper platform, running in front of the drums 
which carry the car dumper cables, two men are re- 
quired, as shown in Figs. 6 and 7, who by means of long 
bars completely clean out the railroad cars while they 
are in dumping position. This complete emptying of the 
car when in dumping position is a feature of the Hoover 
& Mason dumper. 
The Bridge for Stocking Ore. 

There is a choice between two immediate destinations 
for the ore after it passes through the dumper into the 
receiving pockets. It may be dropped into two-compart- 
ment transfer cars discharging from each side and taken 
direct. to the furnace bins, or it may be unloaded into 
what is termed the local transfer car, which has a single 
incline bottom for discharge at one side, and deposited 
in the trough, as shown in section in Figs. 2 and 3. 
This trough, which is the preliminary storage place for 
the ore that goes on stock pile, is 400 ft. long. Its side 
walls are of concrete, 18 in. thick, and the bottom, which 
is rounded to conform to the shape of the grab bucket, is 
built of concrete strengthened with steel rails. 
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The ore bridge which is employed in stocking ore, or, 
when needed, in loading ore from stock piles into transfer 
ears, is 550 ft. long over all and 247 ft. center to center 
of towers. It is massively built, weighing 672 tons with- 
out cabies, motors, grab bucket, &c. Each tower is 
mounted on a turntable, and one tower is equipped with 
longitudinal rollers to allow for endwise movement. ‘The 


Fig. 6.—Car Dumper in Dumping 
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in raising the grab, after it has been closed by the other 
two motors, all four motors come into service in hoist- 
ing, one on each rope. The lowering mechanism for the 
grab is equipped with a special governor ®&connected to 
pneumatic brakes, similar to the one on the car dumper 
described above. This keeps the lowering speed of the 
bucket under control. There are two 50-hp. motors for 


Pockets. Transfer Cars Under Pockets. Empties Just Returned 


from Furnaces Are in Foreground. 
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Fig. 


7.— Enlarged View of Car Dumper. 


towers are supported on trucks traversing standard 
gauge tracks. For the travel of the bridge two 35-hp. 
motors are provided on each tower. The bridge is 
equipped with a 14-ton grab bucket, for the operation of 
which in lowering and hoisting, four motors of 75-hp. 
capacity each are provided. Two are designated as open- 
ing motors and two as closing motors. In lowering the 
open bucket only the opening motors are in service, and 


The Two Men on the 


Platform Completely Empty the Car by the Use of Long Bars. 


the bridge trolley traverse, which is at the rate of 1000 
ft. a minute. The hoisting speed is 180 ft. a minute. 

It is interesting to note that the wall to the left in 
Fig. 1, which carries the track for one leg of the bridge, 
was built up by the dumping of slag from the blast fur- 
naces. Care was taken to prevent the slag running over 
the sides, as the wall was built out, and men were sta- 
tioned at the bottom who laid rows of lumps of slag 
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along both edges and extending into the unfilled space 
beyond the slag dump. The slag dumped between these 
low retaining walls filled in and cemented the lumps 
together, and in time a wide, stable retaining wall was 
constructed, running the entire length of the ore storage 
yard. 

The transfer cars seen in Fig. 6, which take ore from 
the receiving pockets at the car dumper, or that receive 
stock pile ore through the grab bucket of the ore bridge, 
are of the Hoover & Mason type. The body of the car 
is 26 ft. long and 18 ft. wide. The opening of the doors 
for the discharge of ore is effected by gravity, while the 
doors are closed by a small motor. Four 35 hp. West- 
inghouse railway motors drive the car, which attains a 
speed of 20 miles an hour. 


The Blast Furnace Bin System. 


At the furnaces are four batteries of Hoover & Mason 
pockets, each battery with a capacity of 1000 tons of ore. 
375 tons of limestone, and 500 tons of coke. These pock- 
ets are arranged in double rows, one side for ore and 
stone, and the other side for coke and material is un- 
leaded from either of the two trestle tracks. The bins 
are built stronger on the ore and stone side. The pock- 
ets are all equipped with the Hoover & Mason rollers 
for the discharge of ore, coke and stone into scale cars 
running on tracks below, these cars in turn dropping 
the material into skips at the foot of the furnace incline 
Some of the coke bin rollers are perforated for the sep- 
aration of coke braize. The bin system, scale cars, &c., 
are after the now familiar design introduced at South 
Chicago. To provide against the freezing of the ore in 
the furnace bins in winter, chambers are provided on 
the ore side outside the sloping bin bottom, the construc 
tion being of sheet steel lined with concrete slabs. A 
fan blower in a central position with reference to the 
four ore bins draws hot waste gases from one of the 
nearby stacks and forces it through the chambers. 

Every operation connected with the unloading, load- 
ing and storage of raw material, its transfer to the fur- 
nace pockets and its loading into scale cars and final de- 
livery to the skip is performed by electric power. 
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The Schoen Steel Wheel Company’s Steel 
Plant. 


The Schoen Steel Wheel Company, Pittsburgh, is mak- 
ing some large additions to its plant at McKees Rocks, 
Pa. A steel building, 217 x 240 ft., has been placed 
under contract, to be erected by the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, and: to contain four 30-ton open 
hearth furnaces, which will be built from plans fur- 
nished by the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. It will be served by a 50-ton Shaw elec- 
tric traveling crane, with 46 ft. 6 in. span; a complete 
industrial system for hauling ingots, &c., together with 
the most modern equipment used in open hearth practice. 
The ingot stripper will be served by a 10-ton Shaw elec- 
tric crane, while the scrap yard will have two 5-ton 
cranes of the same make, which will be operated on run- 
ways adjoining the steel works. It has also been found 
necessary to make an extension to-the No. 2 mill, con- 
sisting of an 83 x 115 ft. steel building, contract for which 
has been placed with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company. 
When completed this will increase the present daily out- 
put of 375 to 450 wheels to 1000 wheels. 

The demand for car wheels has been such that addi- 
tional power equipment has also been required. The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Company has been awarded a contract for 
one battery consisting of two boilers aggregating 508 hp. 
of its A and T type of boilers. This will be further in- 
creased later on. An order for 12 Forter-Miller gas pro- 
ducers has been placed with the Forter-Miller Engineer- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, which will make 15 gas produc- 
ers of this type in the plant. In addition to these im- 
provements, the installation of a slabbing mill is con- 
templated, 

——~>- oe — - —- — 


The Union Switch & Signal Company, one of the lar- 
gest of the group of Westinghouse interests at Pitts- 
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burgh, reports a very satisfactory volume of business in 
the six months ending November 1. While none of the 
single orders have been equal in size to the contract from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to install a signal 
system at its New York terminal station, they are well 
distributed over the various railroad systems of the coun- 
try. This shows that the introduction of railroad safety 
and signaling devices is now being more generally made 
by the railroads than heretofore. In shipments, the com- 
pany has for some time exceeded the best records of last 
year. 

+ oe ____ 


The Direct Casting of Ladle Linings. 


A method of casting slag ladle linings, taking metal di- 
rect from the blast furnace, has been devised by Richard 
C. Veitch, master mechanic of the machine department of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company at Besse- 
mer, Ala. It takes the place of the method of casting 
such linings in sections which are afterward bolted to- 
gether and lowered into the ladle. Taking hot metal 
from the blast furnace for these linings and casting them 
in the ladle, it has been found, makes them more durable 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Section Through Slag Ladle, Showing Method of Casting Lining 


and satisfactory and reduces the cost of production. The 
process is made clear by the accompanying illustrations, 
of which Fig. 1 is a vertical section of the ladle with the 
lining cast therein, while Fig. 2 shows the mold in the 
ladle or hot pot in readiness to receive the molten metal] 
forming the lining. 

The ladle A is made of sheet steel and in the opera- 
tion of casting the lining is held in a frame, being pref- 
erably mounted on a car, so that it may be moved from 
place to place. Brickwork, B, is laid up in the ladle, 
against its inner wall, and the inner surface of the brick 
is coated with loam, B'. The metallic strip D is set on 
the bottom of the ladle inside of the layer of brick, its 
thickness being equal to the thickness it is desired to 
make the lining. A ring, E, is inserted inside the thick- 
ness strip, its circumference being in contact with the 
inner periphery of the strip and on E is built up a core 
of brickwork, F, the outer circumference of which is 
coated with loam. After the core has set it is lifted out 
of the ladle, together with the ring, and the uneven places 
in the outer circumference of the core are filled with 
loam. The core and the brick lining of the pot are thor- 
oughly dried and a lining, T, of firebrick is placed in the 
bottom to fill the space formerly occupied by the thick- 
ness strip, and the core is again placed in the ladle, rest- 
ing on the firebrick lining. <A ring, H, with a slot, N, is 
temporarily held over the top of the core and the lining, 
the slot registering with the space left for the molten 
metal, which is to form the permanent lining. After the 
metal which has been run direct from the furnace has 
set, the core and the ring at the top of the ladle are re 
moved and the permanent flange O is fastened by bolts 
to the annular flange O', which is secured to the shell of 
the ladle. The lining is thus held in place. 

The process is controlled by the Furnace Hot Pot Lin- 
ing Company, Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
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The General 


BY SANFORD 


After extensive experimenting during a number of 
years the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
is now producing a line of direct connected units for 
supplying air at moderate pressures in large quantities. 
These units are principally adapted for furnishing air 
blast to burn fuel, in oil, gas, or other furnaces, for vari- 
industrial purposes, such as hardening, soldering, 
annealing, melting, smelting, &c., and will find their 
widest application in machine shops, factories using gas 
and oil furnaces, gas works, copper smelters, iron foun- 
dries, brass foundries, blacksmith shops, &c. They are 
applicable to any cases where a comparatively large quan- 
tity of air is required at pressures from about 1 to 4 Ib. 
per square inch. The machines are arranged as 
exhausters for pressures within 3.25 lb. per square inch, 
or 6.5 in. of mercury below atmospheric pressure. They 
are not adapted for pressures less than 0.88 lb. per square 


ous 


also 


A 20-Hp. Direct Current Motor Driven Centrifugal Air Compressor Built by the General Electric Company. 
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Electric Centrifugal Air Compressor. 


A. MOSS. 


sults much beyond the range of the fan blower and main- 
tains pressure vastly greater. The machines are, in fact, 
what are often called turbine compressors, or turbine 
blowers, and are closely related to so-called turbine 
pumps. The present line of machines has but a single 
stage. (Multi-stage machines for greater pressures are 
in process of development.) The principal feature of the 
compressors is the design of the passages which conduct 
the air to and from the impeller, leading to the flanged 
inlet and discharge openings. This design is such as: to 
maintain pressures and efficiencies much greater than 
heretofore obtained. The impellers are also of perfected 
design. They are symmetrical, receiving air on both 
sides so as to avoid end thrust. There is ample clearance 
between the impeller and the case, so as to avoid all pos- 
sibility of rubbing. 

The driver is furnished as an integral part of the ap- 


Capacity, 


1400 Cu. Ft. per Min. at 1.7 Lb. per Sq. In. Pressure. 


in., or 14 oz. per square inch, or 24 in. of water, or for 
ventilating work of any kind using 2 or 38 oz. or 2 or 3 
in. of water. The ordinary fan blower should be used 
for such work. 

The units, of which two examples are shown in Figs. 
1 and 2, are much simpler, more efficient, more durable 
and easier to operate and maintain than high pressure 
fan blowers or positive pressure blowers, which have 
hitherto been used for such service. A number of ma- 
chines have been in operation for long periods and are 
reported extremely satisfactory and much superior to 
the fan or positive pressure blowers which they replaced. 

The units consist of a modified form of fan blower 
integral with the driver, which may be either an induc- 
tion motor, a direct current steam turbine. 
Owing to the fact that the driver and centrifugal com- 
pressor are part of the same machine, a very harmonious 
and compact design has been possible. Speeds, &c., have 
been selected to give most efficient operation as a unit, and 
there has been no hampering from considerations of belt 
or gear drive, &c. 


motor or a 


Desigua of the Compressor. 


The centrifugal compressor consists simply of an im- 
peller, similar to that of a fan blower, rotating in a case. 
The centrifugal compressor successfully accomplishes re- 


paratus, doing away with belting or gearing. The unit 
has two bearings and a single shaft, on which are mount- 
ed the impeller of the centrifugal compressor and the 
rotor of the driver. This is the only moving part. On 
sizes of 50 hp. and below the casings and frames carrying 
feet are bolted together. The larger sizes have a base or 
bed piate on which the frames, casings and bearings are 


mounted. 
Ratings of Single Stage Compressors, 
The following table gives a list of standard sizes, com- 
prising a number of capacities for each of three pres- 
sures: 
Table of Standard Sizes. 
Maximum 
pressure, 
Nominal D.C. or 
capacity. Diam. of turbine 
Cu. ft. discharge drive. 
free air pipe. Nominal Lbs. per 
per min. Inches. hp. sq. in. 
2,600 12 20 5 
5,600 16 30 
7 000 20 50 
10.000 28 7 
750 8 
1,400 10 
2,000 12 
3,600 16 
i,200 8 
2,400 12 
3,406 14 


Rated 
pressure. 
Lbs. per 
sq. in. 

{ O88 
0.388 
0.88 

0.88 
ge 


Service. 


ot 


l‘oundry cupola or low 
pressure air blast. . 


to 
an 


es 
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Moderate pressure ai 


High pressure air blast { 2. 
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Any size may be driven by a 220-volt, 60-cycle, three- 
phase induction motor, a 125 or 250 volt direct current 
motor, or a noncondensing steam turbine, for any gauge 
pressure above SO lb. per square inch. The starting char- 
acteristics of the induction motors can be made anything 
desirable. When required they can be especially ar- 
ranged to start without exceeding full load current. 

Special sizes and special air pressure may be ar- 
ranged for under certain circumstances. With direct cur- 
rent motor drive the rated pressure is merely nominal 
and the pressure may be set by hand adjustment of the 
field rheostat up to the maximum value given. 

The capacities given are based on measurements of 
quantity of air actually delivered under normal condi- 
tions. In comparing with positive pressure blowers it 
should be noted that rated capacity for a positive pressure 
blower is usually the computed displacement. The quan- 
tity of free air actually delivered is much less than the 
displacement of a positive pressure blower, owing to heat- 
ing of air and drop of pressure while entering the machine 
as well as to leakage around the moving parts. Actual 
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stances. An actual capacity of about 375 cu. ft. of free 

air per minute is required for each ton per hour melted. 

Centrifugal Compressors for Constant Pressure Alir 
Blast, Gas Furnaces, &c. 

All of the groups on the list are adapted for industrial 
air blast for various services, requiring constant pressure 
in the mains, whether low, moderate or high. For such 
service the apparatus is arranged with a constant speed 
driver, either a direct current shunt motor, a steam tur- 
bine or an induction motor. There is practically constant 
pressure independent of load, as shown by the curve, 
Fig. 8, and without waste of air at light loads through 
safety valves, or decrease of pressure for greater loads. 

A positive pressure blower, when efficiently installed, 
has pulleys arranged to give normal pressure when the 
average number of furnaces is in use and with a safety 
valve just on the point of blowing off. If air is not re 
quired on any of the furnaces the normal amount of air 
must nevertheless be compressed to full pressure and the 
air not used blown off through the safety valve. If all 
furnaces are turned off, as occasionally occurs, the full 





Fig. 2.—A General Electric 11-Hp. Induction Motor Driven Centrifugal Air Compressor. Capacity, 750 Cu. Ft. per Min. at 
17/10 Lb. per Sq. In. Pressure. 


tests have shown a loss of 50 per cent. or more in capacity 
of a positive pressure blower. In usual cases centrifugal 
compressors will deliver as much air as a positive pres- 
sure blower with a rating 33 per cent. greater. 

Large overloads may be put on centrifugal compressors 
in excess of the rated capacity at the expense of slight 
drop of pressure and of increased temperature rise of 
winding where an electric motor is the driver. The elec- 
tric motors supplied have the usual moderate temperature 
rise of General Electric motors for rated capacities. 
Centrifugal Compressors for Foundry Cupola Service, 

The first four sizes on the list are normally arranged 
for supplying air blast to foundry cupolas. They may be 
arranged with a driver whose speed automatically varies 
with the load, either a direct current compound wound 
motor or a steam turbine with special governor. (Induc- 
tion motors do not have this characteristic.) The pres- 
sure will then increase rapidly if the cupola chokes up, 
so that an opening is forced and normal conditions are 
restored. In this characteristic the centrifugal compressor 
resembles a positive pressure blower. This action is con- 
sidered necessary by many foundrymen. In many cases, 
however, choking of the cupola never occurs, so that there 
is constant pressure even with a machine which would 
give pressure rise if load decreased due to choking. Hence 
a constant pressure machine is satisfactory in most in- 


amount of power is absorbed and all wasted. On the 
other hand, if a few more than the average number of 
furnaces are turned on the pressure in the main drops. 

This exceedingly inefficient performance is avoided 
with the centrifugal compressor, which gives practically 
constant pressure, regardless of the number of furnaces; 
that is. of the quantity of air being used. If furnaces are 
turned off the quantity of air passing through the com- 
pressor automatically decreases and the power input de- 
creases correspondingly. If no air is being used the power 
input is a minimum and is only the small amount required 
to keep the machine rotating without load. This auto- 
matic regulation of pressure as load varies is accomplished 
solely by efficient design of the compressor, and no regu 
lating devices, safety valves or other apparatus are used. 
At very light loads and heavy overloads the pressure is 
slightly lower than normal, but for all practical purposes 
the variation cannot be detected at the furnaces. 

The standard centrifugal compressors are of such ¢a- 
pacity as to permit the use of a single machine in a 
central location in a factory rather than a number of 
small blowers scattered in various places for gas furnace 
service. Even the smallest machines listed are too large 
for small gas furnace installations, only comparatively 
large installations being provided for. 

Usual gas furnaces require air blast capacity of about 


ar 


See 
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ten times the quantity of gas supplied. For ordinary gas 

or oil furnaces, the machines rated at 1.7 lb. per square 

inch pressure should be used. For furnaces requiring ¢ 

concentrated or positively directed jet the machines rated 

at 2.7 lb. per square inch pressure should be used. 
Pressure Characteristics. 

As already stated, no pressure varying device, safety 
valve, &c., is required, and the pressure remains constant 
for ail loads if a constant speed driver is used, or varies 
automatically for foundry cupola service. There is, 
therefore, no necessity for selecting pulleys of certain 
sizes or varying weights on safety valves. However, it 
is requisite that the desired pressure be properly selected 
in advance. as this pressure is a characteristic of the 
machine aud is fixed when it leaves the factory. When a 
direct current motor is the driver, however, the pressure 
may be altered at any time through the field rheostat. 

The rated pressures given are at the beginning of the 
pipe line and with free inlet. Allowance must be made 
for any pressure drop through the inlet supply pipe or 
drop in the main. All sizes are provided with an inlet 
pipe, which should be led to a cool place out of doors for 
most efficient operation. The pressures given are for an 
air supply at a temperature of about 60 degrees F. If 
the supply is hotter than this, or if the barometer is ab- 





DISCHARGE PRESSURE, LB. PER 8Q. IN. GAUGE 





100 200 300 400 500 G00 700 800 900 ~=:1000 
LOAD — QUANTITY OF FREE AIR, CU. FT, PER MIN., REDUCED TO 14.7 LB. & 60 DEG. F. 


Fig. 3.—-Pressure Curve of Centrifugal Compressor for Different 
Loads. 


normally low, there will be a slight decrease of pressure. 
For an average case, where the inlet air is heated some- 
what, and where there is sufficient length of inlet and 
discharge pipe to give appreciable drop, the three groups 
listed may be usually depended upon to give, at a dis- 
tance fromm the machine, actual pressures in the mains of, 
respectively, about 0.625 Ib. per square inch (10 oz. per 
square inch), 1.25 lb. per square inch and 2 Ib. per square 
inch. Extremely small pipes would give lower pressures. 
The centrifugal compressor delivers air at pressure 
without fluctuations such as occur due to intermittent 
action of a positive pressure blower. No tank is, there- 
fore, necessary to steady the pressure, and the machine 
may be connected directly to the pipe line. 
Constructional Advantages, 


As already stated, the units are remarkably simple 
and the only moving parts are the rotor of the driver and 
the impeller, which are mounted on a single shaft and 
run in two.bearings. These bearings have efficient lubri- 
cation and seldom require renewal. There are no other 
parts where wear can occur. The bearings are self-oil- 
ing, so that the only attention which the machine re- 
quires is renewal of the oil in the reservoirs at intervals. 

A number of machines have been in service for long 
periods without renewal or adjustment of any kind and 
without attention except monthly supply of oil. These 
machines have replaced positive pressure blowers very 
successfully. They have avoided the pressure variation, 
previously occurring as load varied, and the attention, 
oiling and frequent repairs previously necessary to keep 
the positive pressure blowers in good order. In these in- 
stallations the valve in the discharge pipe may be opened 
or closed, putting on or off full factory load, without ap- 
preciable pressure variation or waste of air. 

There is no possibility of wear in the centrifugal com- 
pressor, so that the efficiency and capacity always remain 
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unaltered. Actual tests of machines after long service 
confirm this. In this respect the apparatus is superior 
to the positive pressure blower, which has rubbing sur- 
faces that soon wear, so as to cause leakage and de- 
crease of efficiency and capacity. As already stated, 
actual tests of positive pressure blowers have shown a 
loss of 50 per cent. in capacity from measured displace- 
ment. 
———_- 


The Oliver Motor-Head Pattern Lathe. 


Generally speaking, independent motor drives are 
found in shop practice to be more practical and economical] 
when applied to large than to small machines. But that 
individual motors may be advantageously used on small 
tools is evidenced by their successful employment in many 
Such an example is shown in the illustration here- 
with, which represents the motor-head speed lathe made 
by the Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
This tool, although adapted to wood turning in general, 
is especially designed for work in pattern making shops. 

As will be noted in the illustration herewith, the head- 
stock consists of a small motor, the armature shaft of 
which is extended to serve as the lathe spindle. As in the 
ordinary cone pulley lathes of like pattern, the spindle is 
fitted with a screw thread for a face plate. The motor is 
of 4%hp. capacity, and is wound for 110 or 220 volt cur- 
rent. The speed is controlled by a rheostat attached to the 
end of the bed, where it is within easy reach of the opera- 


cases, 


A Direct Motor Driven Speed Lathe Built by the Oliver 
Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


tor. A hand feeding carriage fitted with either a plain ora 
graduated swivel, or a compound rest with traverse move- 
ment, is supplied when desired. 

A feature of convenience is to be observed in the flat 
top of the bed, which provides a convenient rest for hand 
tools. The inside edges are machined and form the align- 
ment ways for the headstock. The tai] stock, which is 
of the usual pattern, is provided with a set-over device 
for taper turning when so ordered. The length over all 
is 55 in. and the swing over the bed is 12 in. The speed 
may be regulated from 700 to 2100 rev. per min. 

The elimination of belts and overhead transmission 
makes this tool particularly desirable in crowded shops 
and does away with the annoyance of broken belts and 
other troubles incident to their use. This lathe is re- 
garded with especial favor by manual training schools, as 
is evidenced by the fact that quite a number of such in- 
stitutions have been recently equipped with them. Eigh- 
teen of the type here illustrated were purchased by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and donated to the Pub- 
lic High School of Altoona, Pa. 

————__3--———_——_ 

The Pottstown Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa., has 
reopened and is now working its old Hopewell mine 
which was abandoned some time ago, and two carloads 
of ore a day are being shipped to the company’s plant 
at. Pottstown. 
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A New All-Steel Passenger Coach. 


An entirely new type of passenger coach, the principal 
purpose of which is to increase the protection of passen- 
gers and trainmen, has been designed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and constructed at its Omaha shops 
It is entireiy of steel outside and fireproof material in- 
side, except for about 200 lb. of wood filling blocks. The 
length over vestibule diaphragms 68 ft., is the same as 
the present standard, 60-ft. coach, but the hight from rail 
to roof has been decreased 24 in., and the form is rad- 
ically different from the familiar old style passenger car. 

The under framing is composed of two 12-in. I-beam 
center sills, 16-in. centers and 6 x 3%-in. angle iron side 
sills, all securely fastened by cross ties, needle beams 
and diagonal bracing, forming an ideal construction for 
strength and durability. The center are intended 
chiefly for taking the buffing and pulling stresses, and do 
not carry any load since they themselves are carried by 
the sides of the car, which are of girder formation as de- 
scribed later. At each end is a one-piece steel casting 11 


sills 


i ee os 
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opally opposite sides of the steps at the center of car, and 
are well ventilated. 

All the partitions and inside walls of the car are \4 
in. thick, and the ceiling 1% in. thick; both are of the 
same fireproof composition as the floor. The total thick- 


4 or 3% in. less than in an 


ness of the walls is only 2 in., 
ordinary wooden coach, allowing an increase of 7 in. in 
the width of the aisle. 

An excellent system of ventilation is provided. Cot- 
tier suction ventilators are placed along each side of the 
center of the roof, and 12-in. fresh air inlets at the four 
corners of the car about 8 ft. from the rail. The latter 
are covered with fine brass netting, and the admitted air 
downward to a sheet iron beneath the car 
two dust collecting 
inside the car, 


box 


passes 
sets of removable 


discharged upward 


contains 
The air is 


which 


screens, 


along the sides from a sheet iron duct having perfora- 
tions at each seat. The fresh air ducts contain steam 


pipes, which heat the air in transit. Dampers in the in- 
takes control the amount of air admitted. Electric lights 
on the ceiling and between the windows receive current 





The Union Pacific Railroad Company’s New Type of All-Steel Passenger Coach. 


ft. long by 9 ft. 9 in. wide, weighing 3700 lb., which com- 
bines the double body bolster, end sill and end bracing of 
the under frame. This cast steel end greatly reduces the 
number of parts, and the time required in making an end 
of structural design. 

On top of the under framing are placed a course of 1-16 
in. sheet steel, forming a fire protection from below, a 
layer of 34-in. hair felt, and finally a flooring of fireproof 
composition 1% in. thick, laid on % x 2 in. nailing strips 
embedded in the hair felt. The side posts and car lines 
are continuous 3-in. channels bent in inverted U form 
with flat sides outward, extending from one side sill to 
the other. These are riveted and braced to the side sills 
and to longitudinal 4-in. channels, where they curve to 
form the roof. The 1-in. steel side sheathing is riveted 
to this framework, forming deep substantial girders. The 
roof sheathing is 1-16 in. thick. 

Holes in the side sheathing accommodate the frames 
for the circular aluminum window sashes. The panes 
are 24 in. in diameter, and the sashes are seated against 
half round rubber gaskets, to make the windows weather 
and dustproof. The windows are hinged at the top, and 
may be swung upward to the ceiling and secured by a spe- 
cial catch. *antasote curtains may be drawn over the 
windows when closed. The usual deck sashes and upper 
deck have been omitted, the roof being a plain half oval. 
This design has been used on all of the gasoline motor 
ears built by the railroad company, and is light, strong, 
simple and cheap to construct. 

The interior arrangement differs most widely from 
any present coach. In place of two end vestibules with 
four entrances there is a single vestibule at the center 
with an entrance on each side. Both ends of the coach 
are rounded to lessen wind resistance, and the usual end 
doors have been retained to allow a continuous passage 
through the train. The two toilets are placed at diag- 


from an axle driven generator in connection with a stor- 
age battery. 

Following are the principal data regarding the weight, 
dimensions, &c., of the coach: 


a ee ee . 89,300 lb 
Length cover diaphrams.. ‘wae cee 
SE EY SN rs oar GR 6a Foss Wel an ec edes weal 12 fi. 1% in. 


Hight, floor to ceiling........... me 7 ft. 8% in. 
Width, iuside at wainecot.................. ..+. Oft SH in. 
Wemee OF Gigle betwee GOGth. «0... ccccccccccccsce 3 ft. 5% in 
eer re 9 ft. 55% in. 
td Gras turnce ath oak C's ew Sew Sle eRe kale: Sa 


This coach is lighter than any all-steel coach, with an 
equal seating capacity or length, ever built. It shows a 
weight per passenger of only 1145 Ib., 205 Ib. lighter than 
the lightest steel coach previously built. 

The above information is supplied by W. R. McKeon, 
Jr., superintendent of motive power and machinery, under 
whose personal supervision the coach was designed and 
built. 


————»--- oe —————_—_ 


The Indiana Appellate Court has handed down a de 
cision that the factory act of that State does not abso- 
lutely require all elevators to be equipped with safety 
without reference to whether the factory in- 
spector has ordered them. An instruction to a jury that 
the failure to provide safety devices necessarily made 
the employer liable, if the elevator fell and injured a 
workman, is held erroneous. The act, however, requires 
employers to use safety appliances when the factory in- 
spector decides them necessary and orders them used. 


devices, 


There has been a pronounced falling off in applica- 
tions for Pennsylvania State charters in the last 60 days 
Dullness in business is given as the cause. This year’s 
incorporations, however, will run close to the record of 
1906. 
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Rail Mill Practice and Rail Service’. 


The Question Discussed from the Manufacturer’s Standpoint. 


BY FRANKLIN 


[In the early portion of the paper the sources of ore 
supply, mining methods and the process of steel making 
are gone into, preliminary to the explanation of rolling 
mill operations.—Eb1ror. } 

When the ingot is turned down on its side for the 
first time, it enters the blooming rolls. The first two 
passes are through two separate sets of rolls of large 
diameter, operated by powerful engines. The motion is 
slow, and the reduction heavy. It then moves forward to 
the next set of rolls, where four passes are made and a 
bloom about 8 x 8 in., 20 to 22 ft. long is completed. In 
these shapes, the size of the bar is reduced sufficiently 
so that the ends can be sheared off. Enough metal is cut 
from the end coming from the top of the ingot to remove 
all traces of piping or spongy steel, and also removes the 
part containing greatest amount of segregation. From 
the other end. coming from the bottom of the ingot, 
enough is cut off to make the end face square and solid. 
After the shearing, the bloom is conveyed to the rough- 
ing rolls where in four passes a rough form of the rail 
section is worked out. From there the bar goes to the fin- 
ishing rolls, making four more passes, thence is moved 
sidewise across the mill floor to the last finishing pass, 
where the rail section is finally completed to the minute 
refinement of its detailed dimensions. 

The block of steel which started at the other end of 
the mill, about 18 in. square and 50 in. long, has now 
become a rail with a sectional area 6 or 7 sq. in. and 175 
ft. in length. All this change has been made in an in- 
terval of eight to nine minutes. In a two-high mill, such 
as the one referred to in this paper, the ingot is con- 
tinued throughout the entire rolling process in one piece, 
and finally a single length is furnished equal to four or 
five 33-ft. rails. The long rail is carried from the last 
finishing pass to the hot saw, where it is cut into stand- 
ard lengths, according to order, cutting one rail at a time, 
thence through the cambering rolls to the cooling beds, 
where the rails are left till brought to the temperature 
of the atmosphere or about 70 degrees. 


Cambering. 


In passing through the cambering rolls the rails are 
ferced into a curvature with the head arching upwardly. 
That is to say, if the rail, immediately after coming out 
of these rolls, were made to rest on its base, or in the 
trackman’s parlance, “ work ways,” the ends would be 
low. From this shape it warps first to the opposite curva- 
ture, bringing the ends high, then back toward the first 
shape, and finally drawing back again in the final cool- 
ing, leaving the rail when resting freely on its base, with 
a back sweep or the ends up. The effort on part of the 
mill superintendent is to regulate the cambering so that 
the rails will cool as nearly straight as practicable, but 
as absolute straightness is almost impossible to attain, 
they are preferably brought, when cold, to a slight back 
sweep as already described. 

There are two reasons for having rails at their nor- 
mally cold temperature with back sweep rather than 
head sweep, if they do not come out perfectly straight. 
1. The cold straightening work will be done mainly on 
the base, thereby escaping the danger of indentations from 
gagging iron on the running surface of the head. 2. The 
internal stresses left in the rail when it becomes cold, 
tending to draw the ends upward, even after it is cold 
straightened, will help to hold the joints up and maintain 
better track surface when the rails are put into use. The 
rails pass from the cooling beds over live rolls, by which 
they are distributed to the where they are 
straightened, drilled, finished and inspected; thence they 


presses 


* From a paper read before the Central Railway Club, Buf 
falo, N. Y., November 8, 1907. My. Abbott is connected with the 
Lackawanna Steel Company and was a member of the joint 
committee of the American Railway Association and the stee! 
conipanies. 
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are carried down through the mill to the loading sheds 
and finally loaded on cars. 


The Chemistry of Rail Steel. 


It may be of interest to return to some points along 
the process of rail making where greatest difficulties are 
encountered, and also cite some of the articles in standard 
specifications that are a source of more or less contention 
between the makers and users. One such article is that 
covering chemical compound. When the spiegeleisen is 
poured into the purified iron in the vessel just after the 
blow, necessary ingredients are introduced to make it 
hard, elastic and ductile. Chemical analyses of average 
Bessemer rail steel as made at present for heavy rails 
run about as follows: 


Per cent. 
Carbon 


Phosphorus 
Sulphur 
Silicon 
Manganese 
Iron 


The quantity of carbon can be controlled by the grade 
of spiegel used. The makers and users of rails are not 
exactly agreed as to what the limits in carbon should be. 
The users have been inclined to increase carbon content 
somewhat faster in proportion than the increase in weight 
of rails. When a 70-lb. rail was regarded as a heavy 
section, carbon in the steel ran from 0.35 to 0.40, but when 
the weights of rails reached 100 Ib. per yard 0.60 per 
cent. carbon was called for, and in some cases the upper 
limit was fixed at 0.65 per cent. The higher carbon steel, 
0.55 per cent. to 0.65 per cent., was also specified for 
lighter rails such as 80-lb. and 85-Ib. per yard. The 80-lb. 
rail was an increase in weight of only about 14 per cent. 
over the 70-lb., but 0.58 per cent. carbon often called for 
in this weight rail was an increase of fully 45 per cent. 
of this element over the lighter section. It can be seen 
that hardening properties were raised entirely out of pro- 
portion with the increased weight, and the apparent conse- 
quence was a less satisfactory rail in the heavier section. 


THE RELATION OF CARBON AND PHOSPHORUS. 


The reason for raising the carbon was to get more 
elasticity and better wear, which in a degree was ob- 
tained, but with it came more failures from breakage. 
It was then proposed and specified on part of the users 
that phosphorus should be lowered about 15 per cent., 
making the limit not to exceed 0.085 per cent. This prop- 
osition seemed entirely consistent from a. metallurgical 
and theoretical standpoint, but practically it cannot be 
obtained because of the ore conditions. It is estimated 
that the available low phosphorus Bessemer ores in the 
United States are relatively small. 

If all the rail mills in this country were to undertake 
to fill, from American ores, the annual requirement of 
about 3,000,000 tons under 0.085 phosphorus specifica- 
tions for Bessemer rail steel, that grade of ore would be 
exhausted before provisions could be made to meet the 
yearly demand for rails made by any other process. If 
open hearth steel is to succeed Bessemer. it will take a 
term of years and the expenditure of an enormous sum 
of money to build furnaces enough to provide the steel 
needed for rails alone. Before this could be accomplished 
it is more than probable that the low phosphorus Besse- 
mer ores from which steel 0.085 in phosphorus could be 
made would run out, and with an inadequate production 
of open hearth steel, the railroads would have to either 
get along with a short supply or import the tonnage lack- 
ing. In the event of such sources not being able to keep 
pace with the demands, their only alternative would be 
to take a grade of Bessemer steel far inferior in wearing 
quatities to what they are now getting. 
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To avoid this apparent short cut to the end of good 
quality Bessemer rail steel, the makers insist that the 
phosphorus limit shall be left as it has been for a number 
of years past, at 0.10 per cent., and a somewhat modified 
carbon content be used. It is entirely practicable to use 
enough carbon with 0.10 per cent. phosphorus ores to 
make perfectly sound, safe and serviceable Bessemer steel, 
and with that limit accepted, the manufacturers will be 
able to produce good quality Bessemer steel rails for 
many years to come. The wear of the heavier section 
rails has not been all that the users expected, even with 
the proportionately higher carbon, and they are loath to 
make any recession in this hardening element, fearing 
that by so doing there will still be greater loss from rapid 
wear. But the question of safety must have first consid 
eration, and neither the makers nor users of rails will 
be justified in adding hardening properties, to get in 
creased service, that will place the material anywhere 
near the danger line of breakage. 

So the question of carbon and phosphorus content that 
shall be used in Bessemer steel for rails is not fully and 
definitely settled. The phosphorus limit is substantially 
fixed by conditions. The carbon limit to correspond is 
likely to be fixed by more experience. There is a strong 
probability, however, that harder steel may be used if 
the shape of the rails is changed. How this may be 
brought about will be considered further on. 

SULPHUR, 


SILICON AND MANGANESE. 


‘rhe next element in order in the steel composition is 
sulphur. This is of little cousequence to the user of rails. 
Its effect is to make hot steel dry, or what is called “ hot 
short,” and liable to pull apart, making flaws on the sur- 
face of rolled shapes. <A limit of 0.10 per cent. can be 
handled very well, but it is always to the interest of the 
manufacturer that it should be lower. 

Silicon has a quieting influence in molten steel when 
it is settling and cooling in the molds and makes it dense 
when cold. <A limit of 0.20 per cent. is generally stated 
in specifications, 

The quantity of manganese in rail steel will run from 
0.80 per cent. to 1.10 per cent. Its effect is to make the 
hot steel tougher. overcoming some of the bad effects of 
sulphur, and thereby better adapted to rolling. It also 
makes the steel harder and better for but if the 
quantity exceeds very much the upper limit noted it is 
liable to lead to brittleness. 


wear, 


Tae Amouuaut of Discard, 

Another clause in standard rail specifications that is 
a source of some contention between makers and buyers of 
rails reads as follows: “ Sufficient material shall be dis- 
earded from the top of the ingot to insure sound rails.” 
Under that agreement the buyers of rails can get, and 
do get, perfectly sound steel. The term “sound” in this 
case means entirely free from piping or spongy metal. 
Sound steel rails of standard composition are perfectly 
safe to use, and when the railroad companies have exer- 
cised their rights given by the specifications in their in- 
spection at the mills, while rails are being made, and 
thereby obtained sound rails, they have done their whole 
duty toward themselves and their patrons, whose safety 
and welfare they are bound to protect. 

But the question arises, Why do the railroad people, 
or so many of them, come up with a demand for more 
discard, in some instances asking for a fixed amount not 
less than 25 per cent. of the whole ingot? It is not a 
question of safety but one of service. Under present spec- 
ification the rail mills must deliver to the railroads safe 
rails, that is to say, free from the danger that comes from 
piping. They are obtained by shearing from the top of 
the ingot sufficient material to insure sound steel. 

Then what would the railroads gain by doubling the 
discard if 25 per cent. should amount to that increase? 
They might get a larger percentage of better wearing 
rails than they now receive, but the gain would be purely 
in an economical sense, and not in one of safety. There- 
fore, the question of more discard after enough has been 
made to insure sound and safe rails is purely a commer- 
cial one, and can be disposed of between the railroads 
and the steel companies without giving cause for any 
anxiety on the part of the traveling public. 
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The Drop Test, 


In addition to the discard sheared off the bloom, a crop 
end is cut off the long rail when it is finished, taken from 
the end toward the top of the ingot. This is about 6 ft. 
long and is used for a drop test. One such test piece is 
taken from every blow of steel. It is placed on steel 
wedge shaped bearings, 3 to 4 ft. apart, and struck with 
a 2000-lb. weight falling 15 to 22 ft. (depending on the 
size of rail tested). The deflection of the test piece un- 
der this drop is carefully noted and made a part of the 
inspection records. If the test piece breaks under the 
drop al! rails from the blow represented by that test must 
be discarded. 

This is the most satisfactory proof of the quality and 
strength of the rails that can be used. “[f the steel is 
brittle, it will be discovered by the character of the break. 
If piped, that condition can be seen in the fracture and 
will determine at once whether or not sufficient discard 
has been made at the shears to insure sound steel. If the 
metal is very soft it will show by excessive deflection. It 
can be seen, therefore, that the drop test throws out many 
safeguards against passing defective or inferior material, 


Rall Sections Not Simple, 


Another difficult part im the making of steel rails is 
in the section. In the first place, it has to be very close 
to mathematically correct. <A finished rail is a simple 
looking thing when it is made, but there are a good many 
dimensians besides the length to take into account in get 
ting it through the mill in proper shape. The ordinary 
rail section is made up of 17 separate and distinct dimen 
sions, nine of which are duplicated, making a total of 26 
to be kept in order and held in their respective places 
when the rolling is under way. 

The section is continually checked during the process 
of rolling. This is done by a steel template made to exact 
dimensions of one-half the rail divided by its vertical 
The rail section is tested on both sides by the same 
template, and therefore each half is as nearly like the 
other as possible to make it. In checking rail sections 
the inspector has to guard against either over or under 
size and always strives to maintain perfect symmetry. 
In this detail a difference of 1-64 in. cannot be ignored, 
and the wonder is how such ponderous and coarse ma- 
chinery as constitutes a rolling mill can be so nicely ad- 
justed as to accomplish such fine results. It is not easily 
done. and it should be remembered that the turning or 
shaping of rolls and the manipulation of steel through 
thein when rolling is under way is the most intricate part 
of the rail making process. 

The history of the T rail section from its origin to the 
present time, as we now have it, makes a very interesting 
story, but rather too long to include in this paper. It is 
of interest, however, to note how closely in shape the T 
rails at the present time are to those first made for use 
in this country. 

In 1830 Robert L. Stevens, president and chief engi- 
neer of the Camden & Amboy Railroad, received orders 
to visit England to inspect and report upon railroad mat- 
ters there. He was directed to purchase all iron rails. 
It should be noted that previous to this time rails had 
been made largely of a combination of wood and iron, and 
the inference is that instructions to purchase all iron 
meant that the rails should be made of one piece and one 
material, and that should be iron. 

It was during this voyage that Mr. Stevens designed 
the first rail ever rolled with a base. He whittled sev 
eral model sections out of wood, which he obtained from 
the ship’s carpenter. The shape finally taken was in 
general outline similar to the present rail, having a head 
about 2 in. wide, a base 3 in. wide, and a hight of 3% in. 
Rails of this general type of various weights were made 
for the next 30 years or more. After the Civil War, 
when practically all the railroads then in existence had 
to be rebuilt and new ones became necessary, the tee rail 
section was improved in detail, and in 1874 sections were 
brought out almost identical with many still in use. 
During the next 15 years rail sections in great varieties 
of dimension were produced. Nearly every railroad had 
its own design, and it is stated that one rolling mill, at 
a certain time during this period, in undertaking to sup- 
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ply its customers with such as were called for, had to 
provide rolls for 119 different patterns. 


The A. 8S. C. E, Sections. 


The inconvenience and heavy cost to both manufac- 
turer and users of rails in having so many different sec- 
tions led up to an effort toward adapting a series of 
what could be regarded as standard shapes. This task 
was undertaken some time in 1888 or 1889 by a com- 
mittee appointed by the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. The work was taken up cautiously and met 
with a good deal of interference. But the committee 
persevered, and in course of three or four years brought 
out what is now known as the A. §S. C. E. sections, which 
give a series of shapes varying by 5 Ib. per yard from 
50 lb. to 100 Ib. Notwithstanding the fact that some 
engineers have always criticized these sections, and 
many roads would never accept them for use, still the 
widespread advantage to be gained in having standard 
shapes led to their rapid adoption, and within 10 years 
from the time they were introduced fully 70 per cent. 
of all the rails rolled for American railroads were made 
of these patterns. At the present time, the proportion 
has increased to over 75 per cent. One of the leading 
advantages to the manufacturer in the A S&S. C. E. sec- 
tions is in the distribution of Inetal in its different mem- 
bers: 


Per cent. 
is OS vk eke an hick as see ae ces ewe wer 42 
In the web 


There are but five points difference between head 
and base, and these being so much closer than many of 
the sections the mills were formerly required to make, 
they gave the A. S. C. E. sections a cordial welcome and 
have always tried to further their use. At the time 
these patterns were designed and introduced an 80-lb. 
rail was regarded as a heavy section, and some engineers 
even doubted whether one so heavy could be used eco- 
nomically. The designers, however, evidently expected 
railroad track to grow, for they provided for 5 lb. per 
yard increase in weight till 100 lb. was reached, and 
then designed a 110-lb. pattern, apparently for a good 
measure. The period during which the 80-lb. rail was 
regarded as heavy was not of long duration, for the rail- 
road soon took on 85 Ib. and 90 lb. sections and during 
the past few years a very considerable tonnage of 100- 
Ib. rails have been made. 

The Shrinkage Clause, 


The 90-lb. rail was an increase of about 12% per cent. 
and the 100-lb. about 25 per cent. over the 80-lb. The 
users of rails naturally looked for a proportionate gain 
in wear for the additional steel bought. But this did 
not always obtain and led to the criticism that they were 
not properly worked; that they were rolled too fast and 
finished too hot. An effort was then made to incorpor- 
ate in standard specifications what was called a “ shrink 
age clause.” By this is meant that the rails when they 
reach the hot saw shall be at such reduced temperature 
that only a certain number of inches and fractions of an 
inch shall be allowed for the rail to contract in length 
from the temperature at the sawing down to 70 degrees. 
It was expected that if the mills could comply with this, 
the steel would come through the finishing passes at a 
lower temperature, and the colder rolled steel would give 
better wear. 

It would be perfectly reasonable to look for those re- 
sults from such conditions. But the difficulty of incor- 
porating a shrinkage clause in general specifications and 
making it operative was found in the fact that rails can- 
not be brought to the hot saws at the same temperature 
iu every mill. There are no two in which the shrinkage 
could be kept exactly alike, therefore any fixed allow- 
ance in a general specification could not be made applic- 
able in all places. The opposition to a definite shrink- 
age clause in specifications is raised on account of the 
insurmountable difficulties encountered in attempting to 
fix a temperature at which the finishing work shall be 
done in unbalanced sections. 

As already stated, the A. S. C. E. section, or any 
other T rail thus far made, has greater percentage of 
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metal in the head than in the base. The head is in a 
mass with less radiating surface than the base. The 
base is not only smaller but thinner, besides having a 
greater radiating surface. It can, therefore, be readily 
understood why there is considerable difference in tem- 
perature between head and base, when the rail goes 
through the finishing passes. The object of a shrinkage 
clause was to improve the rail head by finishing at a 
lower temperature, but in an unbalanced section the 
hase is likely to get too cold to work, or so hard as to 
cause danger of breaking the rolls, while the head may 
still be hot enough to admit of some reductions. The 
impossibility of obtaining all that might be desirable 
from colder rolling in such shapes is quite apparent. 


Cold Straightening. 

Cambering of the rails is made necessary to counter- 
act the warping that takes place in cooling. The warp- 
ing is due mainly to the shape of the section, and the 
rail is rarely perfectly straight when cold. Whatever 
warp or crook may be left in must be taken cut by cold 
straightening. This is done in a press under a slow mo- 
tion plunger by applying pressure on the rail centrally 
between bearings 42 in. apart. The arrangement of this 
press has lately become part of a general specification. 
and for that reason should receive some notice in this 
connection. 

It is pretty generally conceded by both rail makers 
and users that the strain and torture that rails have to 
erdure in cold straightening are the most severe and 
most objectionable work in the whole manufacturing and 
finishing process. The impossibility of taking a bend or 
kink out of a rail without straining it beyond its sec- 
tional elastic limit-makes the necessity of setting up in- 
ternal stresses, working at cross purposes with the nor- 
mally cold tension of the steel, unavoidable. To what 
extent these may be harmful to the rail after it is put 
into service cannot be definitely determined, but it is 
only reasonable to infer that they have some effect. The 
remaining work in finishing after the straightening is 
done consists of drilling, chipping, filing, &c., all simple 
mechanical or hand operations not likely to cause any 
injury. 

The final action on the part of the railmaker with 
the intention of turning over to the railroad material 
sound and in good order, is to see that it is properly 
loaded, so that in unloading there will not be danger of 
undoing any of the finishing work accomplished with so 
much painstaking effort at the mill. 

The Kail in S-rvice. 

At this point we pass to the third step, namely, how 
rails are used. The way rails are used, and what hap- 
pens when they are used, is’so well known and under- 
stood by all men in any way associated with railroad 
business that it would seem hardly possible to say any- 
thing new on this part of our subject. But rail wear, 
or more particularly rail failure, which at various times 
bas caused considerable general comment, necessarily 
occurs when they are in use and are of sufficient impor- 
tance to arrest attention. Therefore, the use of rails, 
how they are treated, and what takes place under such 
treatment, should be studied and better understood. 

When a rail goes into track it is placed on a series 
of wooden bearings, usually about 22 in. centers, and 
fastened at the end to adjoining rails laid in the same 
way. The wooden bearings rest on broken stone or 
gravel, and these in turn are carried on the natural 
earth of the railroad bank or cut, as the case may be, 
consisting of any grade material from light dry sand to 
heavy wet clay, and may be solid or unstable, depending 
on drainage and other local conditions. Thus we see 
that a railroad track is constructed somewhat in reverse 
order from other structures built to carry loads. That 
is to say, the steel rails, the strongest and most perma- 
nent member of the construction, is at the top, while the 
soft earth or wet clay, the least stable part, is at the 
bottom. 

The rail in service has been compared with a bridge 
and referred to as a continuous girder, which should be 
taken into account the same as girder members of a 
bridge; but there is so much difference in conditions 
under which these two girders work that there is hard- 
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ly any comparison. The bridge girder rests on fixed and 
permanent foundations, always holding the same posi- 
tion and carrying loads in the same way. On the other 
hand, a rail rests on a series of varying foundations, no 
two of which are exactly alike at any time, and always 
subject to differences effected by changes in seasons and 
climates. 

The unstable or yielding track foundation is found 
very practicable in railroad operation, but the additional 
strains thrown into the rails in consequence thereof are 
there nevertheless and should not be overlooked. It is 
not an uncommon occurrence for a panel of rails in first- 
class track to carry a load upward of 200 tons over its 
entire length in half a second of time or less. This enor- 
mous weight coming on the rails in such a short inter- 
val causes a shock almost equal to a hammer blow. Dur- 
ing this short space of time every foot of the rail 
throughout its entire section is subjected to alternating 
tension, compression and torsion and the head to crush- 
ing and abrasion. There is not a piece of steel made 
for any structure whatever that has to withstand such 
severe treatment as that imposed on a rail. 

Think for a moment what a rail is supposed to be, 
and what it is expected to do. It must be hard enough 
to withstand abrasion, elastic to spring without bend- 
ing, ductile to stretch without breaking, and rigid 
enough to carry a load with little deflection. In attempt- 
ing to work all these qualities in a single composition, and 
afterward subjecting the material to the extraordinary 
impacts and strains that a rail receives in track, it is lit- 
tle wonder that some of them fail. It is rather more sur- 
prising that the number of failures is not greater. The 
users contend that rails fail because of defective mate- 
rial or shortcomings on part of the manufacturers in the 
process of making. The manufacturers claim that the 
users do not specify the grade of steel, nor weight of rail 
best suited to their various traffic and climatic condi- 
tions; that maintenance of way is not always what it 
should be; that bar order rolling stock and irregular 
operations of motive power is responsible for a greater 
part of rail destruction. It is not possible to determine 
which party is most at fault, but a better understanding 
of failures will show that neither is wholly exempt. 


Classes of Rail Failures. 


There are 9 or 10 classifications of rail failures, but 
more than 95 per cent. can be placed under less than half 
that number. The remainder are of rare occurrence and 
little account. First are the head failures which are the 
result of piping, or caused by the metal actually shearing 
off at the sides, usually about on a line with one side of 
the web. Piping, as already stated, is a defect inherent 
in the steel, and the whole responsibility for this rests 
with the manufacturing. Every practicable precaution is 
constantly exercised against such material going into 
rails, but in spite of all that can be done some with this 
defect get into use. 

To reconcile the fact that piped rails are found with 
the claim that sufficient material is discarded from the top 
of the ingot to insure sound steel, it will be necessary to 
explain that piping in ingots is not confined entirely to 
the top, but does at times occur all the way down through 
the center, although it may not be continuous. Such 
piping will not show at the ends, nor give any surface 
indication of its existence when rails are finished. It 
ordinarily develops under traffic, and then appears by the 
head flattening or spreading out. Only a very small per- 
centage of piped rails give out suddenly, or without first 
showing this condition on the head surface and affording 
time for removal before harm is done. Some railroad en- 
gineers pretend to say that they do not regard rails show- 
ing slight piping as particularly dangerous, and often 
allow them to remain in use after their condition is 
known. It is the opinion of the writer, however, that rails 
which show piping in any degree are wholly unfit for any 
main line track and never should be allowed to remain 
in service. 

Split head failures occur mainly on high curvature 
track and on the inside or low rail of the curves. These 
are apparently due to irregular bearings of worn wheels 
and cross strains thrust into the rail head by the thread 
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of false flanges, on the extreme outside corner. This 
leverage brings the maximum stress at the top of the rail 
heads, about on a line with the side of the web, where 
such breaks are generally found. 

Another type of failures resulting from rail and track 
conditions, similar to that just mentioned, is in the metal 
flowing or crushing off the corners of the head. The in- 
side wheel of a train passing around a curve not only 
rolls but slips over the rail, and when the track gauge is 
wide it slides across the head, causing the metal to flow 
or shell off in long, ragged strips. This kind of giving out 
is sharply criticised, and often causes considerable anx- 
iety among railroad engineers, on account of the seeming 
weakness. Such rails have an extremely bad appearance 
and ordinarily show excessive wear, but they are not un- 
safe to run over and may be retained in service without 
any unusual risk until completely worn out. 

FAILURES BY COMPLETE FRACTURE. 

By far the greatest number of failed rails are due to 
breakage, that is to say, complete fracture of the entire 
section. These are not only most numerous, but most dan- 
gerous of any in the whole classification. There are three 
distinctive breaks that may be described and in a meas- 
ure accounted for as follows: 

1. The square break, in which the fracture is almost 
at right angle with the axes of the rail and is often quite 
as regular as a saw cut. The fractured surface may be 
of fine, close, homogeneous texture, but the shape of the 
break indicates excessive hardening properties in the 
metal, bringing it close to the point of brittleness, hence 
easily ruptured by shock and therefore poor quality steel 
for rails. 

2. The angular or shearing break, which generally 
passes through the section at an angle of 45 degrees or 
less, with longitudinal axes. This shows that the rail 
stood a deflection and elongated before breaking, indicat- 
ing ductility and a perfectly good grade of steel, but prob- 
ably broken by severe shock or excessive overloading. 

3. The base break. There are more failed rails from 
breaks of this character than from any other cause. It is 
found in varying degrees on all railroads and in rails 
from all mills. The principal peculiarity of this break is 
that it starts at the center of the rail base, directly under 
the web, and develops longitudinally, extending from 6 to 
18 in., and will then run out to the edge of the flange, 
resulting in a “half moon” or flange break, and in many 
cases also extending upward through the rail, causing a 
complete fracture of the entire section. It is safe to say 
that in more than 90 per cent. of rails reported by the 
railroads as simply broken, the failures originate as 
above described, in the base, and more than 99 per cent. 
of such breaks occur on ties. These are actual conditions 
as found by investigation. How can they be explained? 

The ordinary T-rail now of universal use in this coun- 
try has long been studied and tested, with the idea dom- 
inating that its merits should be considered chiefly, or 
almost entirely, as a girder reaching across short spans 
supported at the ends and loaded at the center. When it 
is found by calculation that the rail is strong enough, 
with a good factor of safety, to carry the maximum load 
at the center between these bearings, the notion seems 
to prevail that all requirements have been determined. It 
is assured that no particular harm can befall the rail at 
its bearings, where the support is directly under the base. 
This seems quite logical, as the load is always applied at 
the top; the base is properly shaped to sustain tensile 
strain and rests on foundations placed every few inches 
along its length. The spans are short, and it can be 
easily demonstrated that the average size rail has ample 
strength to carry enormous loads between these supports. 
As a girder, then, the rail seems to be theoretically and 
practically correct in shape. But it has always been 
shown that the roadbed and ties, which constitute the rail 
foundation, are unstable and yielding, and that the solid- 
ity of tie bearings is at times widely variable, making the 
bearing surface of the whole rail base quite irregular and 
uneven. These conditions are generally worse when the 
roadbed is frozen. In consequence, the base member of 
the rail section has, too, sustained excessive compressive 
strains at the higher or more solid points of its bearings. 

The rail base in compression will, on account of its 
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shape, buckle, drawing the edges of the flanges upward, 
thereby causing a cross strain with maximum tension at 
the center directly under the web, and this is the point 
where a base break begins. Therefore, it appears that the 
base member of the T-rail girder as now made is deficient 
when subjected to compressive strain and for that reason 
fails. . 

This covers, in a general outlined description, the dis- 
agreeable and much to be avoided things that happen in 
the use of rails. 

The Percentage of Failed Rails is Small. 

Failed rails, considered in the abstract, make an unin- 
teresting subject and ‘one that nobody cares much to dis- 
cuss. From the outside or dissociated viewpoint they 
bode serious shortcomings on the part of some one. 
Taken by themselves, whatever the quantity may be, it 
is always too large, but with the enormous tonnage from 
which they originate it becomes quite insignificant. 

Steel rails of American manufacture on American rail- 
roads are to-day, in the aggregate, of excellent quality 
and giving splendid service. The proportional tonnage 
in the whole country that seems to be wearing out too 
fast is not large. The failed rails all told are relatively 
small in quantity, constituting only a small fraction of 1 
per cent. of the tonnage made. The loss in value of mate- 
rial to the steel companies or the railroads on this ac- 
count is comparatively so little as to be almost negligible. 

We get in public reports full and complete accounts 
of complaints made against rails not giving satisfactory 


wear and those that fail, but not much mention of the 
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1, Lower temperature of the whole section at the final 
pass, hence a colder finish of the raii head, giving denser 
and better wearing material. 

2. Less cambering and better hot straightening, reduc- 
ing, as much as possible, the objectionable cold straighten- 
ing work. 

3. A reinforced head to provide against splits and 
other head failures. 

t. A reinforced base to overcome the weakness that 
seels SO prominent in present pattern rails. 

It is expected, also, that with this pattern rail the 
higher carbon steel from grades of ores now available 
may be made with safety and by longer service prove a 
benefit to the railroads. The balanced sections can be 
made easily and economically, and will thereby contrib- 
ute to the interest of the manufacture. With such rails 
ip track, the qualities of durability and security should 
gain confidence in their use and redound to the welfare 
of that very important third party interested in good 
rails—the traveling public. 


—— <o-— 
The Dosch Compound Lathe Tool. 


tool 


rest 


A lathe combining in itself the function of a 
compound is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion as made by the Dosch Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. It is particularly intended for the use of ma- 
chinists, toolmakers and patternmakers, and being smal) 
and compact it takes up no more room than the ordinary 
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millions of tons in thousands upon thousands of miles of 
track that are meeting all expectations to the fullest 
degree, in matters of both service and safety. But the 
effort for better wearing steel will go on, and pursuit of 
the ideal rail that will never fail still continues. Just 
at the present time we seem to have reached one of the 
transition periods in the manufacture and use of steel 
rails, in which the rails as made do not quite balance 
with the railroad traffic as it exists. A correction must 
be found. The manufacturer is held by certain limita- 
tions in character of raw materials that prevent meeting 
all that might be desirable in changes of composition of 
steel for the improvements needed. The railroads can- 
not recede in the matter of heavy loads and fast trains, 
and must by some means get rails that will hold up to 
changed conditions as they are. 


Some HRelief from a New Section. 


It is believed that a remedy can be obtained by the co 
operation of the manufacturers and railroads in bringing 
out a revised rail section. This will embody certain car- 
dinal principles, and be designed with a view to overcom 
ing detail deficiencies found in the present sections, at 
the same time be a better shape to roll. It is suggested 
that, in comparison with the A. 8. C. E. both 
head and base shall be reinforced, and that the distribu 
tion of metal be nearly balenced, making that in the base 
equal or slightly greater than in the head, It is also pro 
posed that width of base shall be less than hight of rail, 
which will admit of forming thicker flanges. The advan- 
tages of a balanced section, with comparatively thick base 
are: 


sections, 


Loring tool, therefore may be conveniently carried in 
The device is placed in the toolpost in the 
same Way as the usual tools and bores all kinds of taper 
holes. It can used to turn off lathe centers, 
screw machine bushings, taper bushings of all sorts, and 
for boring tapers on all kinds of blanking dies. In con- 
nection with the turning of tapers it has the advantage 
of being easily adjustable to all tapers whether slight 
or abrupt; whereas, with the taper attachment on the 
lathe in use, it is possible to turn only a slight taper 
at the most. The tool can also be used to bore straight 
holes in the same manner as the common forged tool, 
and is particularly useful on small holes, A _ piece of 
9-32 in. drill rod will fit in the holder, and this drill rod 
can be ground to go into any size hole. 

A special application of the tool is in the boring and 
counterboring of core boxes, or boring on a taper. For 
such use it is particularly valuable to patternmakers. 
In bicycle and automobile repair shops it is believed it 
will be very convenient in handling the various difficult 
pieces of work presented. At the same time it has its 
tield in large shops, for with it all lathes can be econom- 
ically equipped to do the work that is usually consigned 
to a more expensive lathe having 2 compound attach- 
ment. The device is made of steel, highly polished, and 
the screw, running in a Lronze nut, will last indefinitely. 
The complete adjustment is 2 in. Each tool is furnished 
with a wrench and a drill or cutting tool. The body ts 
544 In. long, 44 x 1% In, in section, and the overall length 
with the slide extended, exclusive of the cutting tool, is 
ll in, J. J. Halpin, 62 Reade street, New York, is agent 
for the Dosch compound lathe tool, 


the tool box, 


also be 
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The Robertson 24-Inch Universal Drill. 


Some of the features of the No. 21 drill press built by 
the Robertson Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and described 
in The Iron Age, July 4, 1907, are to be found in the 
company’s latest design, herewith illustrated. This is a 
24-in. universal sliding head drill adapted for heavier 
work and containing more refinements tending to improve 
the operating convenience. One similarity of the two 
drills is the rotatable tilting table which makes it possible 
to drill a piece of work at any angle. The important 
changes are the addition of a sliding head for the drill, 
which gives a greater range of vertical adjustment in the 





Robertson 24-In. Universal Sliding Head Drill. 


The New 


head for adjusting for hight of work, so that it is not 
necessary to resort so much to the raising and lowering 
of the table; the addition of a stiffening arm at the rear 
of the column connecting the countershaft and main driv- 
ing shaft bracket, which very materially stiffens the con 
struction and with the extra heavy column ensures the 
rigidity that is so essential to accurate work; and the use 
of a square spindle for driving the drill in place of a 
splined round shaft as formerly used. This spindle works 
In a square bore in the driving bevel gear, and since the 
latter has no feather it has the advantage of a well dis 
tributed driving effort, 

The sliding head is well ribbed and has a long bearing 
surface on the column face to resist the bending strain 
imposed while drilling. The sliding head Is clamped by 
bevel gibs with two handle nuts, so that it is rigidly sup- 
ported In any of Its adjusted positions. When the nuts 
are loosened the head may be raised and lowered with a 
crank acting on a squared ended pinion shaft, the pinion 
on which engages a steel rack set in the face of the 
column, At the lower end of the head slide is a pawl 
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which engages in the rack and holds it while the handle 
nuts are being tightened. 

The table is revolvable on a perpendicular stem, and is 
supported by a bracket having a horizontal stem fitting in 
the knee on the column. At the horizontal, 45-degree and 
vertical positions of the table a square steel sliding bolt 
on the top of the knee may be engaged in corresponding 
slots in the rim of the table bracket, so that these posi- 
tions may be quickly secured. The knee is split, and by 
means of a bolt with a handle nut, the stem of the table 
bracket may be clamped to secure the table in any of its 
intermediate angular positions. The knee is raised and 
lowered on the column by a crank which through a worm 
and worm wheel drives a pinion engaging a steel rack on 
the side of the column. 

The driving pulley has four steps, and through the 
back gears at the top of the machine eight speeds are ob- 
tained. A clutch, the lever of which may be seen in the 
illustration, engages the driving shaft with the cone pul- 
ley direct or with the driven by the 
The short shaft on which the back gears are loosely 
mounted is belt driven from the main driving shaft, and 
transmits the feed through a worm and worm wheel on 
the vertical feeding spindle. The latter is bevel gear con- 
nected at its lower end to the worm shaft, which effects 
the feed of the spindle quill through worm wheel, pinion 
and rack on the drill spindle quill. All of the bevel 
gears, spur gears, worms and worm wheels and racks are 
machined from the solid. 

The base is of box pattern and well ribbed under- 
neath. The surface has T slots both lengthwise and cross- 
wise. The following are the principal dimensions of the 
machine: Over all hight to top of the cone driving pul- 
ley, 7 ft. 4 in.; distance from center of spindle to face of 
column, 1254 in.; diameter of column, 7% in.; diameter 
of table, 22 in.; diameter of driving pulley, 10 in.; diam- 
eter of spindle sleeve, 2% in.; diameter of square spindle, 
14% in.. and diameter of the spindle in the sleeve, 1% in. 
The spindle is fitted with a No. 4 Morse taper hole and 
has a vertical travel of 10% in. The maximum distance 
from the base to the lower end of the spindle is 50 in., 
and from the table to the lower end of the spindle, 36 in. 
The driving pulley is intended to run at 200 rev. per min. 
The weight of the machine complete is about 1400 Ib. 

The machine is furnished in three types—with the 
sliding head, the universal table, the wheel feed by hand, 
and the quick return, or the same with the addition of 
the power feed, or the same with the addition of power 
feed and back gears. The illustration gives every indi- 
cation of the truth of the builders’ statement that the 
machine is well proportioned to secure accuracy of align- 
ment and stiffness under powerful drive. 


gear back 


gears. 


OO 


The Kewanee Tube Company, Kewanee, IIl., is ar- 
ranging to provide a free lecture course running through 
the winter months for its employees and as many mem- 
bers of their families as can be accommodated in the 
large armory building, which will be used for this pur- 
pose. The lectures will be supplied by able and well 
known speakers and will embrace topics designed to be 
entertaining and at the same time helpful in an educa 
tional way. In providing this course of lectures the com 
pany is actuated by a desire to promote higher standards 
of thought and action in their employees, to the end that 
they may discharge their duties as citizens and workmen 
in a more intelligent and efficient manner. 


The National Foundry Erie, Pa., is now 
pouring from 200 to 270 molds per heat In Its steel foun 
dry. It recently broke the record by pouring 275 molds 
18 ton heat. Although some of them weigh but 
2 lb. aplece, the castings would average about 60 Ib, each, 
there being 5SO pieces in the heat. This demonstrates 
that with proper furnace conditions and shop practice 
it Is possible to make a large number of small pleces 
per heat. It took 1 hr. 385 min. to pour this heat. It is 
the usual practice for steel foundries to pour from 100 
to 200 molds per heat. 


Company, 


from an 
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Iron Ore Production in 1906. 


Annual Report of United States Geological 
Survey. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1907.—The forth- 
coming annual report of the United States Geological 
Survey on the production of iron ores in 1906, prepared 
by Edwin C. Eckel of the Survey’s staff, is in certain 
important respects a more comprehensive monograph 
than any preceding official report devoted to this subject. 
In addition to the usual statistics, Mr. Eckel has taken 
up the interesting question of the iron ore reserves of 
the United States, and presents figures showing conclu- 
sively the erroneous character of certain pessimistic 
statements current during the past year foreshadowing the 
early exhaustion of the American deposits. Through the 
courtesy of the Director of the Survey, the correspondent 
of The Iron Age is enabled to present the following ab- 
stract of Mr. Eckel’s interesting report: 

The year 1906 witnessed a steady growth in produc- 
tion in all branches of the iron industry, from ore to 
finished products, previous records being broken in the 
production of ore, pig iron and steel. The chief factors 
in keeping prices down to a reasonable level have been, 
curiously enough, the great iron and steel producing cor- 
porations. Their attitude in this matter is not, of course, 
dictated by altruistic motives, but it affords a refreshing 
contrast to the method of procedure which a few years 
ago would have been considered to be the immediate con- 
sequence of the consolidation of interests in any industry. 
Toward the close of 1906, however, prices in several lines 
rose more sharply than was generally considered advis- 
able, and it is doubtful as to how far control will be 
possible in the future in case generally prosperous con- 
ditions support a heavy demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts. It is known, moreover, that heavy increases in 
production will be possible during the latter part of the 
current year and in 1908, and the probabilities are, there- 
fore, in favor of lower rather than-of higher prices in the 
near future. 


Statistics of Production, 


The iron ore production of the United States in 1906 
amounted to 47,749,728 gross tons (2240 Ib.), valued at 
$100,597,106. As compared with 1905, the most produc- 
tive previous year, this was an increase of 12.28 per cent. 


in tonnage and of 33.83 per cent. in value. The produc- 


tion for 1905 and 1906, by States, is given in the following 
table: 
Totul Production by States in 1905 and 1906. 
-—————1905. 
Value. 
Gross tons. $ 
3,782,831 4,257,155 
27,668 39,510 
4133,471 358,700 


1906.——____,, 
Value. 


Gross tons. $ 
3,995,098 5,123,589 
*36,660 86,660 
14,078 22,525 


oe 


State. 
Alabama 
Arkansas and Tex. 
Colorado 
Connecticut and 

Massachusetts 
Georgia 
Kentucky, Maryland 

and W. Virginia. 44,969 59,766 
Michigan ..... 10,885,902 23,367,233 1 
Minnesota . 21,735,182 35,895,001 
Missouri $113,112 162,028 
Montana, Nevada, 

New Mexico, Utah 

and Wyoming.. 
New Jersey 
New Tekh. ..ccsss 
North Carolina... 
Ob‘o 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


25,931 (7,278 


200,842 296,561 


31,343 
411,230 


94,129 
734,780 


46,940 
,822,874 
5,364,077 
80,910 


58,175 
31,145,087 
51,799,256 

158,109 


690,631 
526,271 


1,139,937 


1,090,585 
1,269,374 
2,197,919 

56,282 75,540 

19,989 26,624 
808,717 1,060,162 
734,770 918,850 
740,345 1,256,428 
859.283 1,718,890 


792,190 
542,518 
,041,992 
56,057 
17,384 
949,429 
870,734 
828,081 
848,133 


946,551 
1,570,578 
2,635,639 

75,638 
29,706 
1,246,267 
1,307,433 
1,579,817 
2,033,217 


Totals......... 42,526,133 75,165,604 47,749,728 100,597,106 


* Production of Texas alone. 
+ Includes the manganiferous ond silver manganiferous iron 


s. 
¢t Includes a small production from Iowa. 


The following table shows the production of iron ore 
in the United States in 1906, by States and varieties, in 
gross tons: 
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Production in 1906 by States and Varieties.—Gross Tons. 


Red Mag- Total 
hematite. netite. quantity. 
3,173,797 3,995,098 

14,078 


Brown 
hematite. 
821,301 

14,078 


Car- 


State. bonate. 


Alabama 
Colorado ..... 
Connecticut and 
Massachusetts 
Georgia 
Kentucky, Mary- 
land and West 
Virginia .... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri ..... 
Montana, Ne- 
vada, New 
Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming 
New Jersey... 
New York.... 
No. Carolina. . 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania.. 
Tennessee..... 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wisconsin .... 


31,343 
305,624 


31,8438 


105,606 411,230 


27,435 
11,822,874 
25,364,077 

39,105 


46,940 
11,822,874 
25,364,077 

80,910 


620,635 171,555 
521,907 
912,607 

56,057 


792,190 
542,518 
1,041,992 
56,057 
17,384 
949,429 
870,734 


36,860 
735,204 828,081 
29,752 


818,381 neem 848,133 
. 2,781,063 42,481,375 2,469,294 17,996 47,749,728 
Value of Ores, 

The survey has been at some pains to secure data 
ou the value per ton of the different-varieties of iron 
ore in the various producing States. The figures given 
are intended to represent value at the mouth of the mine 
and are taken directly from the replies of the producers. 
It is probably unnecessary to caution the reader that 
such data may be accepted as merely a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth. The element of inaccuracy arises from 
conditions in the iron ore business and cannot be readily 
overcome. By far the bulk of the iron ore produced in 
the United States is mined directly by pig iron produc- 
ers for use in their own furnaces, and the valuation 
which they place on such ore is therefore entirely a mat- 
ter of accounting. If all of the American iron ore were 
to be bought by iron furnaces in open market from an 
entirely distinct set of iron miners, the average prices 
would probably be considerably in excess of those now 
reported. The following figures show the average value 
per gross ton of iron ore in 1906, by States and varieties: 


Average Value of Iron Ore Mined in 1906. 


Red 


hematite. Magnetite. Carbonate. 
$1.19 nee 


17,384 


134,027 
590,763 
36,660 


279,971 


Totals... 


Brown 
State. hematite. 
Alabama 
Colorado 
Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts 
Georgia 
Kentucky, Maryland and 
West Virginia 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana, 
Mexico, Utah 
oming 
New Jcrsey 
New York..... 
North Carolina..... 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


$3.00 


Nevada, New 
and Wy- 
1.14 $1.39 
2.91 
2.55 


1.35 


2.40 
2.42 1.14 
1.26 
1.94 8.08 
2.41 
$2.13 $2.05 
Consumption in 1905 and 1906, 
The apparent consumption of iron ore in 1906 was 
49,355,343 tons, as compared with 43,433,138 tons in 1905. 
These figures are based upon the following data: 


1906.—Domestie iron ore produced, 47,749,728 tons; stocks 
of ore at mines, 3,281,789; imports, 1,060,390; exports, 
265,240; stocks of ore at lower lake ports, December 1, 6,252,- 
455: zine residuum, 93,461; apparent consumption, 49,355,343 
tons. 

1905.—Domestic iron ore produced, 42,526,133 tons; stocks 
of ore at mines, 3,812,281; imports, 845,651; exports, 208,017 ; 
stocks of ore at lower lake ports, December 1, 3,452,621; ginc 
residuum, 90,289; apparent consumption, 43,433,138 tons. 


a ee $1.78 $1.75 


Reserves of Ore. 


About two years ago, in response to a request from 
the Swedish Parliament, an eminent Swedish geologist 
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prepared a report on the iron ore reserves of the world. 
The character of the report in the form in which it 


reached the American public is fairly indicated by the 
following extracts: 


It will surprise a great many to learn that we are likely to 
run short in iron inside of a single century if we keep up the 
present cate of consumption. As a matter of fact, we are more 
likely to increase the consumption than we are to reduce it. 
The world has only 10,000,000,000 tons of iron ore available. 

The present output of ore and the amount of ore actu- 
ally consumed by each are as follows, in tons: 


Swedish Estimate of Ore Deposits. 





Workable Annual Annual 
Country. deposits. output. consumption. 
pip ee 1,100,000,000 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Greet Britain... ..cscews 1,000,000,000 14,000,000 20,000,000 
SO Baveae ews ata's 2,200,000,000 21,000,000 24,000 000 
NN cee heats ay oral ate 500,000,000 8,000,000 1,000,000 
Russia and Finland...... 1,500,000,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 
“WR icaaieenns sc 1,500,000,000 6,000,000 8,000,000 
ee ee 1,000,000,000 4,000,000 1,000,000 
Austria-Hungary .1,200,000,000 3,000,000 4,000,000 
GER GORI cicadas. seseweces 5,000,000 1,000,000 
West kas dua es 10,000,000,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 


While it is probable that the foregoing statement does not 
take into adequate account the undeveloped ore deposits of Utah 
and Alabama, its teachings are nevertheless obvious and impres- 
sive. Of the world’s workable iron ore deposits, as at present 
known, the United States possesses only about one-ninth, and 
at the present rate of consumption the entire supply will be ex 
hausted within the present century. 

It must be admitted that an official statement such as 
this might fairly cause alarm to those unacquainted with 
the facts of the case. As a matter of fact, however, the 
figures given cannot be accepted as reliable, and it seems 
desirable to present a more careful statement of the case. 
As will be shown below, the Swedish report on iron ore 
reserves probably contains an error of something over 
1000 per cent. in its estimate of American ore tonnage. 


Deposits of the Lake Superior Region. 


The Lake Superior District, at present the leading 
American producer, has been explored more thoroughly 
than any other ore field in the United States, but esti- 
mates as to total tonnage range within rather wide limits. 
At present the totals commonly quoted vary from 1,500,- 
000,000 to 2,000,000,000 tons, of which the United States 
Steel Corporation is commonly supposed to control over 
three-fourths. This supply is being drawn on to meet a 
constantly increasing annual demand, and it is conceded 
that before 1915 the district will probably be called upon 
to ship over 50,000,000 tons of ore a year. It is obvious 
that at such a rate the Lake Superior ores can hardly be 
expected to last beyond the year 1950, and it is equally 
obvious that long before that date the value of good work- 
able deposits of iron ore, both there and elsewhere in the 
United States, will have increased immensely. During 
the past year ore lands in the lake district have been sold 
at a valuation of $1 per ton of ore in the ground, though 
the average valuation is still of course considerably be- 
low that price. 

In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States a few large 
iron ore deposits are known to exist, and many others 
are reported, but any attempt at an estimate of total ton- 
nage would be, with only our present knowledge of the 
subject, merely the wildest sort of guessing. 

A more promising field lies in the older Eastern 
States. It is probable that careful exploratory work will 
develop magnetic iron ores in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in quantities far in excess of anything 
usually considered possible in those States. Here also 
close estimates are impossible. 


Southern Ore Deposits, 


With regard to the Southern iron ores the case is 
very different. Here the work which the Geological Sur- 
vey has carried on during the last three years, and which 
was planned so as to obtain data on the quantity of ore 
available, gives a fairly secure basis for tonnage esti- 
mates. It is safe, therefore, to submit the following 
figures as representing the minimum values for the work- 
able iron ore reserves above the 1000-ft. level of certain 
Southern States, with the caution that further. explora- 
tory work in the South will probably greatly increase 
rather than decrease these estimates: 
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Ertent of Deposits in Four Southern States. 





Red ore. Brown ore. 

Gross tons. Gross tons. 

NS icy as etivcewewoede woeecass 1,000,000,000 75,000,000 
Nei ca aaa ae Rare eewamw eae 200,000,000 125,000,000 
WR asa SC ccsrenieeewasnaren 600,000,000 225,000,000 
VN 6 6.0K SRANSA Ge RRR Re ee HO 50,000,000 300,000,000 
WN so ko wena see ee veneoe 1,850,000,000 725,000,000 


This gives a total estimated reserve, for the red and 
brown ores of the four States noted, of over 2,500,000,000 
tons. If to this we add the ores occurring at deeper 
levels in the States named, and also the red and brown 
ores of Maryland, West Virginia and Kentucky, and the 
magnetic ores of the other Southern States, it is probably 
fair to assume that the total Southern ore reserve will 
amount to very nearly 10,000,000,000 tons, or five times 
that credited to the Lake Superior District. Much of this 
ore is, of course, unworkable at the present day, but all 
of it should be counted on in any estimate of total ore 
reserves. 

In considering these figures it will be well to bear 
in mind that the Southern red ores will average from 
33 to 43 per cent. metallic iron, but that they carry so 
much lime as to be almost or quite self-fluxing. The 
brown ores, as washed, will range from 40 to 50 per cent. 
metallic iron. It may be further added that the esti- 
inates as to red ore tonnage are probably much more ac- 
curate than those relative to brown ores. 

To sum up the matter—in place of the 1,100,000,000 
tons credited by the Swedish geologist, it is probably 
safe to say that the United States has from 10 to 20 
times that reserve of iron ore. 

The present rate at which our ore is being mined is 
as follows: 1903, 35,019,308 tons; 1904, 27,644,330 tons; 
1905, 42,526,133 tons; 1906, 47,749,728 tons. 

Assuming that the demand during the present century 
may range from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons per year, 
the Lake Superior district would last for 25 to 50 years 
more, if it supplied the entire United States. But count- 
ing on the known reserves elsewhere in the country, the 
ore will last for a much longer period, though, of course, 
it must necessarily show a gradual but steady increase 
in value and in cost of mining, along with an equally 
steady decrease in grade. No attempt is here made to 
consider a very important factor in the problem—the ex- 


tent to which Cuban, Haytian and other high grade for- 


eign ores may be imported in the near future. 


Iron Districts of United States, 


Irou ore is mined for blast furnace use in only 26 
States of the Union, though it occurs in almost every 
State and Territory. For convenience in description, it 
is advisable to group the producing States in four nat- 
ural districts defined by geographic and trade considera- 
tions: 


1. Lake Superior.--Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

2. Southern.—Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
the Virginias, Maryland, Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Texas. 

3. Northern.—New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Towa. 

4. Western.—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

The present relative importance of these four dis- 
tricts as iron ore producers is well brought out by the 
following table, which gives the output of each district 
in gross tons for 1905 and 1906, and the percentage of the 
total American output produced by each district in those 
years. 

Production of Iron Ore by Districts. 
r—-—1905.————,_  _-————_1906. 
Tons. Percent. Tons. Per cent. 
Lake Superior........... 33,480,367 78.73 33,035,084 79.66 
vse csdaes 05 .ctne 5,700,819 13.41 6,325,710 13.24 





I ne ce cea 2,520,845 5.93 2,582,666 5.41 
ie 824,102 1.93 806,268 1.69 
es oo oe, 42,526,133 100.00 47,749,728 100.00 


It would perhaps be hazardous to say that all of the 
large high grade deposits of iron ore in the Lake Superior 
District are now definitely known and located. The fact 
remains, however, that explorations on the new ranges— 
Baraboo, Cuyuna and the Canadian group—during the 
past few years have been with few exceptions distinctly 
disappointing. In the Coleraine region, on the western 


a em 
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end of the Mesaba, large quantities of ore have been de- 
veloped by drilling, but the bulk of these ores is low 
grade and very sandy. Careful washing improves them 
remarkably, however, and they can be counted on to form 
part of the supply of the near future. 

The principal development of the year in the Lake 
Superior iron region, the leasing of the Great Northern 
or Hill ore lands to the United States Steel Corporation, 
was, in its initial stage, financial rather than industrial. 
It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
this step in its relation to the future of the Lake Supe- 
rior iron ore industry, and, in fact, to the American iron 
trade in general, Its most immediate effects were to ap- 
preciably strengthen the steel corporation’s ore reserves, 
to remove the possibility of any serious future competi- 
tion based on Lake Superior ores, and to increase the 
royalty scale for undeveloped Lake Superior ores. The 
steel corporation is now currently credited with control- 
ling something between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
the entire Lake Superior iron ore supply. As the Geo- 
logical Survey reports on the Lake districts contain noth- 
ing on which to base tonnage estimates, there is no ready 
means of checking up this current belief. Whatever the 
exact percentage may be, it is certain that the recent ac 
quisition removed from the market the largest holding 


of ore lands known to remain in the district. It is be 
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stockholders will ratify the plan. 
interest on the 


The 4 per cent. a year 
debentures which constitute the com- 
pany’s scrip dividends will be paid semian- 
nually. The American Steel Foundries reported net earn- 
ings of $3,100,000 at the close of its last fiscal year. It 
has a working capital of $4,834,000, not including securi- 
ties owned. This working capital exceeds the recent 
market value of the preferred stock at $30 a share by 
more than $1,000,000. The announcement that the man- 
agement was preparing to liquidate all arrears in divi- 
dends on the preferred stock was received favorably, re- 
gardless of the fact that the new preferred issue will 
not have the cumulative feature of the old security. 
Privileges or right to participate in the contemplated 
dividend distribution and exchange of preferred stock 
were issued and sold on the New York Curb at 17% to 18, 
——@—--e—______ 


The Toledo Edge Forming Machine. 


pro] vosed 


Several sizes of automatic machines for forming and 
folding the edges of large sheets used for making stove 
pipe and elbows, and also for forming and folding the 
two edges of zine facings used in the manufacturing of 
washboards, have recently oeen designed by the Toledo 
Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohio. This work has 


Automatic Edge Forming and Folding Machine, Built by the Toledo Machine & Tool Company, Toledo, Ohie. 


lieved that the bulk of this ore will fall considerably be- 
low the requirement of 59 per cent. metallic iron taken 
as the base for royalties. Widely variant estimates have 
been published as to the ore tonnage covered by this 
lease. T. F. Cole, in testifying before a Minnesota Legis: 
lature committee, is reported to have said that on the 
Hill lands approximately 175,000,000 tons of ore had been 
disclosed by exploratory work. On the assumption that 
as much more remain entirely untested, the lease would 
cover something like 350,000,000 tons of ore. Ww. L. ©. 
a ae 


The American Steel Foundries to Pay a 
Dividend. 


At a meeting of the directors of the American Steel 
Foundries November 7, an adjustment of the dispute be- 
tween the management and the dissenting minority was 
arranged. The following statement has been given out 
in explanation of the settlement terms: 


The directors of the American Steel Foundries have decided 
to recommené to the stockholders’ meeting, to be held at an 
early date, that for the accumulated dividends on the preferred 
stock, amounting to $20 per share, there be given to holders of 
the prefcrred stock 4 per cent. debentures, payable within 15 
years, and alsc that at the end of the first six months of the 
present fiscal year there be declared a dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable in cash; both of the proposed distributions to be made, 
however, on condition that the hoiders of preferred stock shall 
exchange their present holdings for a like amount of new stock, 
with the cumulative provision excluded. The plan, if accepted, 
will probably be of benefit to and should be unanimously accept- 
ed by holders of both preferred ana common stock. 


There is not the slightest doubt, it is said, that the 


heretofore been performed by the use of bar folders and 
forming dies, necessarily a much slower and less ac- 
curate process. The acompanying illustration shows 
what is known as the Toledo No. 312 automatic edge fold- 
ing and forming machine. It has capacity for folding 
and forming the two edges of sheets from 14 to 30 in. in 
length at a rate of 20,000 to 25,000 pieces per day of 
10 hr. 

The operator places the sheet in holders constructed 
for accurately locating the sheet convenient for the auto- 
matie carrier to take up the sheet and carry it forward. 
The carrier places it in position for the automatic form- 
ers, where it is automatically clamped in position and 
the edges formed and folded to the proper size and shape 
by means of cam actuated movements. These automati- 
cally release the work as soon as completed, when the 
automatic carrier again picks up the work and ejects it 
from the machine, at the same movement bringing the 
following sheet in position. The machine is made ad- 
justable for sheets ranging in width from 10 to 30 in. 
and for folding sheets as long as 30 in., and it is built to 
work metal as heavy as No. 22 gauge. 

The cams are faced with hardened tool steel] and the 
gearing is machine cut from the solid. The forming 
edges are all made of tool steel and hardened, and inde- 
pendently inserted in such a manner that repairs or re- 
newals can be easily and quickly made or forming edges 
for different sizes or shapes inserted as desired. The ma- 
chine certainly is a labor saver of considerable note for 
work of the character described. It is designed so that 
the ordinary class of help will suffice for operating it. 
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A Heavy Consolidated Forging Press. 


On account of the great variety of shapes and forms 
in which stampings and forgings are required, makers 
of power presses often find it necessary to adapt their 
standard forms to meet special requirements. The tool 
herewith illustrated represents one of five straight-sided 
presses built by the Consolidated Press & Too] Company, 
Hastings, Mich., for special service in a drop forge plant. 
Being designed for heavy service, it is back geared and 
is belt driven through a shaft with an out-board bearing. 
The main slide is actuated by a crank and the shear for 
trimming forgings attached to the right side by an ec- 
centric. 

The character of the work for which the press was 
specially arranged required unusual space between the 
uprights—28 in. This leaves a clear space of 18 in. be- 
tween the guides. The plunger has a stroke of 5 in. and 


~ 


A Heavy Forging Press Built by the Consolidated Press & Tool 
Company, Hastings, Mich. 


the die space from the top of the bolster to the lower 
face of the slide when down is 16 in. On this particular 
machine the clutch mechanism is placed on the left side 
to suit the conditions of work in the shop for which it 
was intended. A much longer and heavier slide is also 
provided for the side shear than is usual in this style of 
press. This shear gives a 3-in. stroke, and is fitted with 
detachable blades for which special die blocks and punches 
may be substituted. 

To guard against breakage in case the operator should 
insert a piece of work not properly heated, a releasing 
clutch is fitted in the hub of the large driving gear, which 
allows the gear to slip on its shaft if an excessive resist- 
ance is offered to the slide. The end bearings are self- 
oiling and the flywheel, instead of being oiled through 
the hub, receives lubrication through an oil hole in the 
end collar. This press is built in six sizes ranging in 
weight from 3000 to 20,000 Ib. 


——_—— <-> 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Company is building 
for the use of its employees a chain of clubhouses along 
its lines in Nevada, California, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas. They will be not only attractive in appearance, 





but will be equipped with every convenience for the com- 
fort and entertainment of the men who are to use them. 
The fees charged are nominal, barely covering wear and 
tear, 

a 


The Railroads and Alabama’s Iron Interests. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is the shining 
mark for restrictive legislation in Alabama. This has 
moved H. F. Debardeleben, the veteran Southern iron 
manufacturer, to come to the defense of the railroad in a 
vigorous letter to the Birmingham Age-Herald, from 
which following interesting extracts are taken: 

“Tn 1872 there assembled in Birmingham a small 
party of men who came to this district with a view of bet- 
tering their condition. At that day we were a united 
people; each and every individual did his best to aid in 
the upbuilding of the city that we all now have the priv- 
ilege of enjoying. We were all drummers to get as many 
railroads and industrial institutions centered here as pos- 
sible. We lobbied and made exhibits of how much freight 
there was to be created for them to haul away. In those 
days to get an additional railroad was of great impor- 
tance, and to charge for a right of way subjected the 
landowner to adverse criticism. No one thought of doing 
anything that tended to cripple the railroads that we ex 
pected to use. One of these roads has many times aided 
in creating an output of coal, ore and iron, by building 
branch roads and giving the lowest freight rates in the 
United States for assembling the raw material required 
to produce a ton of iron, thereby making it possible for 
the various plants to succeed in drawing money from 
other States to be invested and distributed here. 

“During the early days some of us would start to 
build a plant without enough money in sight to complete 
it We seldom had any working capital. The enterprise 
was hard to get started, but we were so nervy and per- 
sistent that we would undertake to construct a plant and 
then take the chances that older districts would never 
have taken. We certainly got into trouble over some of 
our ventures. When financial trouble struck us we fre- 
quently went to the protector of the district. We un- 
bosomed ourselves to him like a good Catholic would to 
his priest; told him our financial trubles. He would in 
turn go to his directors, and would allow us to ship pig 
iron without paying the freight for months. At other 
times, when a furnace plant found that it needed more 
money, he would furnish from $50,000 to $100,000 until 
it could be paid back. At other times he would take a 
part of an issue of bonds. He was always ready to do 
anything that was reasonable to aid in creating tonnage, 
which meant money to the district and freight for his 
road. 

“It now seems hard that this district should sit 
tamely by and see this grand railroad hammered and 
crippled by our lawmakers in Montgomery without rais- 
ing our voices in protest. Without railroads we would 
dry up like a wet weather spring, and if they are crippled 
and their credit impaired by adverse legislation, we will 
be hurt just in proportion that the railroads are. All 
property, whether belonging to corporations or individ- 
uals, will go down in the same ratio with that of the rail- 
road companies. The view I take of the railroads is that 
they are a part of our property, and should be kept in the 
highest state of preservation and efficiency, that we may 
use them for many times the amount of tonnage now be- 
ing transported by them. 

“The Legislature, at its last session, has injured us 
millions of dollars. The work of the payroll builders is 
at an end until confidence is restored and reaction sets in. 
As an individual I feel that my life’s work opening new 
properties is ended, for by the time the financial distrust 
rolls by I will be too old for the hardships of a pioneer. 
When the Legislature meets in response to the Governor’s 
call for an extra session, it is to be hoped that each mem- 
ber will think for himself, and do nothing that will fur- 
ther cripple us.” 

a 
The city of Bath, Maine, has been given $70,000 by 


the will of a lady for the establishment of an industria! 
school for boys and girls. 
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British Patent Law Amendments. 


Manufacturing of Patented Goods 
Britain Compulsory. 


in Great 


The drastic and far-reaching amendments that were 
made to the British patent code in the last session of 
Parliament are to come into force on January 1, 1908. 
These changes in the code constituted by the acts of 
1883, 1888 and 1902 are in the main directed to two 
ends. They are intended, first, to compe! owners of pat- 
ents to manufacture in Great Britain, and, second, to 
protect manufacturers in Great Britain from being 
obliged to submit to onerous conditions for the use of 
patented machinery or equipment. 


A Government Measure. 


The bill making these amendments was a Govern- 
ment measure. It originated with the Board of Trade, 
and was piloted through the House of Commons by 
Lloyd George, who is president of the board, and a mem- 
ber of the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet. At first read- 
ing stage of the bill Mr. George explained in some detail 
why the Government was asking Parliament to prevent 
owners of patents from insisting on onerous conditions. 
He indicated to the House that it was the conditions im- 
posed by an American shoe machinery company that had 
impelled the Government to take action for the protec- 
tion of the users of patented machinery. He said: 


In these foreign patents there is another way of restrain- 
ing British industry. There may be a very ingenious inven- 
tion, particularly in the boot trade. That is where this 
grievance has been suffered most keenly. A very ingenious 
foreign patent may be invented, but before you are allowed 
to use it in your trade you have got to sign a document, a 
kind of lease, possibly for 20 years. During the whole of 
that 20 years you are not to be allowed to use any other 
machinery at all in your works. You may have a consid- 
erable improvement invented by a Britisher or by some for- 
eigner, but still under the conditions of your lease you are 
not allowed to put any other machinery into your works, 
although it may be infinitely better. That is a course to the 
detriment of trade. 

A decision of Justice Wills on this point is at the present 
moment a serious one. It was supposed that these were 
contracts in restraint of trade, but it was decided that they 
were not. Justice Wills said: “ He has a right to prevent 
people using this patent or dealing with it at all; he has a 
right to impose his own conditions; it does not matter how 
unreasonable the conditions are.’”’ The result has been that 
the attempt to upset these contracts has utterly failed, and 
there are a good many people in this country who are work- 
ing under these impossible conditions, which at any time 
may become exceedingly serious for the boot industry in 
this country. In future I propose that these conditions 
shall be absolutely nugatory. 


To make such conditions nugatory and to cheapen 
procedure under the patent code is the aim of section 16 
in the new act (7 Edward VII, C. 28). It provides that 
petitions for the grant of a compulsory license for the 
use of a patent or for the revocation of a patent under 
section 3 of the patents act of 1902 shall, in future, be 
referred by the Board of Trade to the law courts instead 
of, as formerly, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. This amendment reduces the law costs at- 
tendant on patent litigation, and, moreover, and more 
important still, section 16 of the act of 1907 pro- 
vides that for the purposes of section 3 of the act of 
1902 the reasonable requirements of the public in regard 
to a patent shall not be deemed to have been satisfied 


(a) If by reason of the default of the patentee to man- 
ufacture to an adequate extent and supply on reasonable 
terms the patented article or any parts thereof, which are 
necessary for its efficient working or to carry on the patent- 
ed process to an adequate extent or to grant licenses on 
reasonable terms, any existing trade or industry, or the es- 
tablishment of any new trade or industry, in the United 
Kingdom is unfa‘rly prejudiced, or the demand for the 
patented article or the article produced by the patented 
process is not reasonably met; or 

(b) If any trade or industry in the United Kingdom is 
unfairly prejudiced by the conditions attached by the pat- 
entee before or after the passing of this act to the purchase, 
hire, or use of the patented article, or to the using or work- 
ing the patented process. 


At second reading stage of the bill, the stage when 
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the House of Commons approved of its principles and 
sent it to committee for discussion of details, there were 
vigorous complaints that the clause as then drafted was 
not retroactive. Mr. George then defended the clause as 
it stood, but at a later stage of the bill the clause was 
amended; and, after January 1, 1908, all contracts, 
whether made before or after the passing of the act, will 
be subject to the conditions of section 16. 


How British Industries Have Been Hampered, 


Emphasis and frankness are characteristic of the 
president of the Board of Trade. “I am not afraid of 
foreign competition,” he remarked when the bill was read 
a first time, “as long as British trade is free to fight it— 
free from impossible conditions, and free from equally 
stupid tariff systems at home. But at the present mo- 
ment many British industries are bound hand and foot 
by the working of our patent system. Many a British 
industry has been completely wiped out by privileges 
conceded by our own institutions to foreigners, and all 
I propose in this bill is that these bonds shall be de- 
stroyed and that British industry shall be perfectly free 
to engage in the severe struggle that besets it.” 

Out of 14,700 patents issued in 1906 in Great Britain 
6500 were foreign, and there were then no conditions as 
to manufacturing patented machinery or patented ar- 
ticles in Great Britain. In the new act there are some 
stringent conditions as to manufacturing, although these 
conditions are not quite so stringent in all respects as 
those to the same end in the Canadian patent act of 
1903. Section 16 imposes these new British conditions, 
as follows: 


At ny time, not less that four years after the date of 
the patent, and not less than one year after the passing of 
this act [August 28, 1907] any person may apply to the 
Comptroller of Patents for the revocation of a patent on the 
ground that the patented article or process is manufactured 
or carried on exclusively or mainly outside the United 
Kingdom. 

2. The comptroller shall consider the application and iJ, 
after inquiry, he is satisfied that the allegations contained 
therein are correct, then, subject to the provisions of this 
section, and unless the patentee proves that the patented 
a.ticle or process is manufactured or carried on to an ade- 
quate extent in the United Kingdom, or gives satisfactory 
reasons why the article or process is not manufactured or 
carried on, the comptroller may make an order revoking the 
patent, either (a) forthwith or (6) after such reasonable 
interval as may be specified in the order, unless in the mean- 
time it is shown to his satisfaction that the patented article 
or process is manufactured or carried on within the United 
Kingdom to an adequate extent, provided that no such order 
can be made which is at variance with any treaty, conven- 
tion, arrangement or engagement with any foreign country 
or British possession. 

3. If within the time limited in the order the patented 
article or process is not manufactured or carried on within 
the United Kingdom to an adequate extent, but the patentee 
gives satisfactory reasons why it is not so manufactured or 
sarried on, the comptroller may extend the period mentioned 
in the previous order for such period not exceeding 12 
months, as may be specified in the subsequent order. 

4. Any decision of the comptroller under this section 
shall be subject to appeal to the court, and on any such ap- 
peal the law officer of the crown, or such other counsel as he 
may appoint, shall be entitled to appear and be heard. 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce, more than 
any other commercial organization in England, agitated 
for these changes in the patent code, which have now 
been made by the new act. The new law and the way 
in which it is to be worked were the principal subjects 
of Mr. George’s speech when he was the guest of the 
Manchester chamber at a banquet on October 17. He 
said: 


We have got to see that this act of Parliament is put 
into operation. There is a good deal in it for the trade and 
industry of this country. I will tell you one thing I have 
done. I have got out, in so far as the resources of my de- 
partment will allow, a list of the patents taken out in this 
country and worked abroad. If you simply looked at it you 
would be amazed. It is a thick volume of hundreds of 
patents, some of them no doubt insignificant, some of them 
no doubt not very valuable, but some of them are of enor- 
mous value, covering practically every branch of industry. 
What does that mean? It means that every one of those 
patents registered here and worked abroad has excluded a 
valuable, profitable British industry which would afford em- 
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ployment for a good many people in this country. To call 
that free trade is to libel a good cause. 

It is really worth while making an effort that the act 
shall be a reality and not a sham. It is a reality so far as 
its powers are concerned. Whether it will be a reality in 
its operation depends on the amount of co-operation be- 
tween the chambers of commerce and the Board of Trade. 
At the last moment it occurred to me that it would be 
useful to secure the intervention of the law officers of the 
crown, but you cannot have that in the first stage, because 
the first stage is before the comptroller of the Board of 
Trade, and, therefore, it would be rather an invidious thing 
for a law officer of the crown to appear before the comptrol- 
ler of the Board of Trade, when at the present moment the 
law officers constitute a court of appeal from the comptrol- 
ler. It would be clearly impossible, so you must secure 
somebody who would bring the case into court, as it were. 

Probably the most expensive part of the proceeding will 
be the appeal from the comptroller afterward to the court. 
There we can help you. In the first instance, we must get 
somebody who will bring it to cognizance of the Board of 
Trade. We are getting out a list, and we mean to call the 
attention of these gentlemen to the provisions of the act, 
and to call upon them, as far as we can, to explain what 
adequate reason they have why they are not working pat- 
ents granted in this country for the benefit of this country. 
I would appeal to the chambers of commerce, and I would 
invite them to put themselves into contact again with the 
Board of Trade, and to find out some method whereby the 
initial step shall be taken to call upon these hundreds of 
foreign patentees to assign good cause for using this mo- 
nopoly granted by the crown for the purpose of excluding 
Britishers from setting up industries in this country. 


How Such Legislation Has Worked in Canada, 


The amendments to the Dominion patent code, made 
in 1903, have already led to the establishment of numer- 
ous American manufacturing plants in Canada. At some of 
these plants patented machinery is wholly manufactured, 
at others the law of 1903 is complied with by the as- 
sembling of parts made at plants in the United States. 
The new British law, as the president of the Board of 
Trade has always insisted, is not intended as a protec- 
tionist measure, in the common acceptance of the word 
protection, and it is possible that assembling may be 
accepted by the British Government as a compliance 
with subsection 2 of section 15. 

One of the clauses in the Canadian act of 1903 makes 
a patent null and void at the end of two years, “ unless 
the patentee shall commence and continuously carry out 
in Canada the construction or manufacture of the in- 
v ntion patented in such a maner that any person de- 
siring to use it may obtain it at a reasonable price at 
some manufactory in Canada.” Another clause decrees 
that “if after 12 months from the granting or author- 
ized extension of a patent the patentee imports into 
Canada the invention for which the patent is granted, 
such a patent shall be void as to the interest of the per- 
son so importing.” 

a os 


The Foreign Tariff Commission. 


James B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and chairman of the Government commission sent to 
Europe in September to investigate various features of 
the tariff relations of the United States and foreign 
countries, returned on the steamship Amerika Saturday. 
The other members of the commission, Marion De Vries 
and Byron S. Waite of the Board of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers, are still abroad. Mr. Reynolds will file 
a formal report with the Secretary of the Treasury, cov- 
ering the chief points in the investigation. It has been 
generally understood in customs circles that an important 
part of the work of the commission relates to the gather- 
ing of data concerning trade, export and tariff matters 
prevailing in Germany, with a view of utilizing such in- 
formation by the Administration in the preparation of the 
permanent reciprocal convention to be submitted to Con- 
gress the coming winter. The chairman of the com- 
mission declined to go into details beyond a short state- 
ment which he gave out, as follows: 

“The commission went abroad to acquire certain in- 
formation to aid in the proper and fair administration of 
the customs law. We went to look, listen and learn; not 
to revise the tariff or reform the world. It was the most 
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practical of errands. It was to look into the customs 
conditions and the customs relations with the United 
States of four countries—namely, France, Austria, Ger- 
many and England. We were met in the fairest and 
friendliest spirit. Every door that led to desired informa- 
tion was thrown open to us and every Government facility 
placed at our disposal. We return with the information 
we sought—not gathered in academic form and fashion, 
but obtained at first hand by personal contact with the 
foreign Government officials and with representative busi- 
ness men and commercial bodies. 

“Outside of the broad and general customs questions 
we looked into some special matters, the most important 
of which was, perhaps, the much discussed question of 
Limoges china and its market value in France. We are 
very hopeful that the arrangements and plans made as 
the result of this investigation will be effective in bring- 
ing about a settlement of this matter, which has been a 
disturbing factor for so long a time, and that by the 
first of the year it will be taken entirely out of the field 
of controversy. The exact results of our trip, with its 
details and recommendations, will be submitted in a 
formal report to Secretary Cortelyou.” 


—_~+e—____- 
The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufacturers’ 
Club on the evening of November 6, with the president, 
Thomas Devlin, in the chair. After transacting routine 
business the General Pneumatic Tool Company, Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., represented by Borton 
Tierney, was elected to membership in the association. 
The Committee on Short Weights on Coal, Pig Iron and 
Coke, which is acting in conjunction with the committee 
of the New England Foundrymen’s Association, reported 
that while its investigation had as yet not covered very 
much ground, it had so far found no very aggravating 
cases of shortages in Philadelphia territory. The com- 
mittee was instructed to look into the matter further and 
report at the next meeting. 

Hon. J. Hampton Moore addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the Atlantic Deeper Inland Waterways Con- 
ference, which is to be held in this city November 19 and 
20, and asked that a committee be appointed to represent 
the association at that conference. At the conclusion of 
his address the president was authorized, by motion, to ap- 
point such a committee, and named the following mem- 
bers: Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., chairman; Dr. E. E. Brown, 
H. L. Haldeman, E. H. Mumford and E. E. Durant of 
New Haven, Conn. 

The financial situation was discussed at some length, 
and although it was admitted that there had been some 
searcity of currency, it was said generally that no diffi- 
culty had been experienced in obtaining what was neces- 
sary to meet the usual pay rolls of the local foundrymen. 

The presentation of a paper on “ The Industrial Edu- 
cation Movement,’ by Paul Kreuzpointner of the testing 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa., 
followed. He spoke at length on the various phases of 
educational work, paying particular attention to the lack 
of technical education of the masses in this country. 
Abroad, particularly in Germany, attendance at the higher 
grade schools is compulsory, while in this country the per- 
centage of pupils reaching the higher grades is extremely 
low. Industrial education is necessary, he said, from 
both an economic and technical standpoint, and if the in- 
dustrial area of prosperity in this country is to be main- 
tained, the education of the younger generation must be 
on much broader lines. Manual training aids materially, 
but lacks the development of talents in any particular 
line, as he believed should be done to bring out the best 
results. Elementary schools also pay insufficient atten- 
tion to the fundamental principles of education. Ele- 
mentary education must be better to enable the student 
to grasp more fully the meaning of what he is studying 
and to develop reasoning powers necessary to understand 
the technical and industrial education which should fol- 
low. The speaker was given a unanimous vote of thanks. 
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The Canadian Parliament. 


Probably Higher Duties on Stoves and Bounties 
for Shipbuilding. 


OTTawa, November 8, 1907.—The session of the Do- 
minion Parliament, which will run concurrently with the 
session of Congress at Washington this winter, will be 
tbe last of the existing Parliament. The last session of 
a Parliament has a significance that does not attach quite 
so fully to the last session of Congress. With a general 
election confronting it, the Government here is anxious 
to conciliate as many interests as possible. It acts on 
this policy to attach its friends, and also to prevent the 
opposition from accumulating political capital by promis- 
ing to make changes or reforms which the Government 
has turned down or neglected. It was at such a juncture 
in 1904 that the Laurier Government gave in to the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association and agreed to revise the 
tariff, and, as the result has shown, to increase the pro- 
tection afforded to Canadian industries. 

There are three questions which are likely to be set- 
tled at this last session of Parliament, and, directly or 
indirectly, they all have an interest for the iron and steel 
industry. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, as 
was made evident at its annual convention at Toronto at 
the end of September last, is still dissatisfied with the 
protection afforded its members by the tariff of 1906-7. 
Canadian shipbuilders are looking for an act under which 
bounties from the Dominion Treasury will be bestowed 
on their industry, and the manufacturers of paper are 
demanding a heavy export duty on pulp wood to prevent 
its being sent into the United States, and to impel Ameri- 
can paper makers to establish themselves in Canada if 
their needs call for pulp wood from the forests of the 
Dominion. 

The Stove Manutacturers Most Dissatisfied. 

It is the stove makers who are most dissatisfied with 
the new tariff. At Hamilton, when the Tariff Commis- 
sion was there in December, 1905, they asked for higher 


duties to prevent American stove makers from obtaining 
any share of the trade of Manitoba and the newer West- 


ern provinces. The stove manufacturers then conceded 
that they control] the trade in the territory that lies be- 
tween the Atlantic and Lake Superior; but they claimed 
that railroad rates were against them in competing with 
American stove makers for trade west of the lakes, and 
they insisted that it was the duty of the Government to 
offset these disadvantages as regards railroad charges 
on their output by making the tariff so high that no 
American stoves could be imported into Canada. More- 
over, they were particularly anxious that the tariff 
should be so amended as to exclude a range of cheap 
American stoves that are popular in the Canadian West. 

The Government, however, refused to see the question 
in the same light as the stove manufacturers. It reduced 
the duties on their raw material as some concession to 
the Hamilton petition, but it refused to increase the 
duties on American stoves; and in this refusal of the 
Government is to be found the reason for the outburst 
of a Hamilton stove manufacturer at the recent meeting 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at Toronto. 
There was much impatience at that meeting with the 
Government over its policy as embodied in the tariff 
which went into operation November 30, 1906; and it 
was when utterance was being given to these feelings of 
impatience that the head of a large stove manufacturing 
concern at Hamilton made a continental notoriety for 
himself by declaring that he would have the tariff made 
as high as Haman’s gallows if this was necessary to keep 
the Yankees out. 

At this same meeting the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association began a new crusade for another revision of 
the tariff in the interest of its members. Much vigor 
has been thrown into the new movement. So far, how- 
ever, the Government has not been scared, and, judging 
by the attitude of the organs of the Laurier Government 
in the daily press, and especially by that of the Globe 
of Toronto, which is the newspaper nearest to the Gov- 
ernment, the Government seems disposed to turn down 
the request of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
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for still higher duties than those conceded by the new 
tariff. But anything may happen at Ottawa in the last 
session of a Parliament, and certainly the final session 
is one at which the squeezing process can be brought 
into service with most hope of success. 

The Shipbuilders, 


Canadian shipbuilders stand a better chance of a con- 
cession to their demand because the Government is more 
than half committed to bounties for steel shipbuilding. 
The Provincial Government of Nova Scotia has thrown 
all the weight of its influence into this movement, so have 
the municipalities of Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 
Usually Nova Scotia can get anything it wants at Ottawa, 
and there is a strong feeling that it was only the opposi- 
tion of the farmers all over Canada to the renewal last 
session of the bounties on iron and steel that prevented 
the Government from doing something for the shipbuild- 
ing industry on the lakes and on the coast at the same 
time, as it continued the iron and steel bounties until 
1912. 

An Export Duty on Wood for Paper Making. 


From the newspapers in which the movement has re- 
ceived the most support, it would seem that the Govern- 
ment is favorably disposed toward an export duty on pulp 
wood. Financiers are behind this movement who stand 
pretty close to the Government. Canadian paper makers 
are anxious for an export duty on pulp wood because of 
the help that it would give them in their competition 
with American manufacturers in Great Britain, South 
Africa and Australasia. 

Popular support of the movement, however, has been 
sought by emphasizing the argument that if Canadian 
pulp wood were not exported American manufacturers 
would be compelled to set up their plants in Canada. 
Already about 130 American plants have been estab- 
lished in Canada in consequence of the tariff, the “ made- 
in-Canada ”’ amendments to the railroad subsidies acts 
and the patent laws, and the action of the Government 
of the Province of Ontario, which since 1897 has insisted 
that all lumber cut on crown lands in that province shall 
be manufactured within the Dominion. The argument 
that an export duty on pulp wood would advance the same 
end is being much relied on by the supporters of this 
newer phase of the national policy, and if the Govern- 
ment does not accede to the paper makers’ demand in the 
1907-1908 session of Parliament much will be heard of it 
in the canvas that will precede the general election. 
Canadian pride is greatly tickled by the movement across 
the line of so many American factories, and sentiment 
in favor of any scheme which will quicken this movement 
is easily aroused. 

SEE _cinain conaemeel 
British Iron Ore Production in 1906. 


Statistics recently published by the British Home 
Office show that the production of iron ore in Great Brit- 
ain in 1906 was 15,500,406 gross tons, valued at £4,085,- 
428, as compared with 14,590,703 tons, valued at £3,482,- 
184 in 1905. The increase is 909,703 tons. The following 
table shows the amount of iron ore available for the fur- 
naces of Great Britain in 1906 compared with 1905: 

1905. 


Gross tons. 
14,590,703 


1906. 


Gross tons. 

Isritish output 15,500,406 

Foreign ores imported (excluding ‘‘ purple 
ore ’’) 


‘Purple ore” 


7,344,786 
524,059 


DN ands eRe eSls kK ea xa Swe Oe ae 22,459,548 
Deduct 26,179 


OR TEORS sdcaais eevee cane ion 22,433,369 23,874,271 

Purple ore in the above table is calculated at 75 per 
cent. of the total cupreous iron pyrites imported, which 
amounted to 759,324 tons in 1906 and 698,746 tons in 
1905. A statement of iron ore production in the United 
Kingdom for 22 years shows that the output of 1906 was 
the largest, the only record closely approaching it being 
that of 1885, which was 15,417,982 tons. The Cleveland 
District leads in iron ore production, its total for 1906 
being 6,113,110 tons; Lincolnshire is second, with 2,357,- 
875 tons. The Cleveland District thus shows 39.4 per 
cent. of the total. 
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Titanium in Steel and Iron.* 


BY CHARLES V. SLOCUM. 


I was asked to read a paper on titanium in iron, but 
its great effect on and benefit in steel make it somewhat 
undesirable for me to separate the two subjects. I pro- 
pose therefore to give briefly the result of a few experi- 
ments and some little investigation concerning the im- 
provement to both steel and iron by the use of an alloy in 
the shape of ferrotitanium. 

This is an alloy which, in the opinion of many of the 
most well known metallurgists (some of whom I will 
quote later), is destined to revolutionize the manufacture 
of the more important grades of steel and iron. By more 
important grades I would classify not only crucible or 
tool steel, but steel rails, shafts for steamships, steel tires, 
chilled iron car wheels and all products where possible 
breakage involves the probable loss of human life. 


Abundance of Titanium Guarantees Cheapness, 


I am sanguine on the subject, not only because of the 
results already obtained from the use of the titanium 
alloy, but because the presence of titanium in high per- 
centages in immense deposits of iron ore in mountain 
masses, and in almost absolutely pure state as rutile or 
titanic acid will inevitably make the price so low event- 
ually as to be a mere secondary consideration. 

In 1902 I bought some 10 tons or so of the American 
rutile, which was not only guaranteed 90 per cent. pure 
titanic acid, but an analysis which I had made in Pitts- 
burgh after the material arrived showed that it actually 
ran as high as 96 or 97 per cent. 

The iron ores of the Adirondack range contain high 
percentages of titanium, while many of the ore deposits 
of Virginia, North Carolina and some other States, as well 
as in Canada, Nova Scotia, Norway, Sweden, &c., are im- 
pregnated with it. 

The United States Geological report of 1897-1898, part 
III, gives an idea of the inexhaustibility of ores in the 
Adirondacks high in percentage of titanium, and I was 
interested recently in learning that more than 750,000 
tons of ore were shipped from that region this year, and 
more than 1,000,000 tons are booked for shipment in 1908 
from the same locality. 

Near Three Rivers, Canada, is a deposit of bog ore 
which contains considerable titanium, and is remarkable 
in that it is stated that only six years are required for it 
to renew itself—i. e., you can dig out the ore to-day from 
a certain spot, and in about six years the sluggish waters 
will have left another deposit in the same spot ready to 
be mined again. 


\Superiority of Car Wheels Traced to Titantum., 


It was about the year 1890 that the St. Thomas Car 
Wheel Company, St. Thomas, Canada, noticed a peculiar- 
ity in certain car wheels which it had been making for 
the Michigan Central Railroad’s Canada Southern divi- 
sion. The workmen were unable to grind the wheels on 
the tread, although the emery or corundum wheels were 
identically the same as they had been using right along, 
and the hubs bored out quite freely. I remember that 
the superintendent stated that the wheels bored “ more 
like cheese ’—i. e., less granular than usual and in no 
way hard. The president of the company, who resided in 
Buffalo, was much interested and went to St. Thomas 
purposely to make an investigation. He afterward wrote 
our A. J. Rossi as follows: 


I found that the quality of the emery wheels being used was 
fully up to the standard, but for some reason or another it was 
almost impossible to grind the chilled surface of the wheels with 
the emery wheels. This obtained to such an extent that I re- 
member one wheel on which the grinding machines ran for half 
a day without being able to make any impression to speak of. 
We obtained extraordinary mileage from wheels made at the 
time at St. Thomas, and now have at the shops there an engine 
wheel which made nearly 200,000 miles and from which not 
one-eighth of the chilled surface all around was worn. 


After careful investigation this unusual wearing qual- 


* A paper read before the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, November 4. 
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ity was traced to one of the irons used which had been 
made from titaniferous ores. 

It was about 1895 that the New York Car Wheel 
Works, controlling the St. Thomas Car Wheel Company 
mentioned, sent for Mr, Rossi and arranged to have him 
smelt a quantity of titaniferous ore, building for the pur- 
pose under the superintendence of my brother, A. W. 
Slocum, a small blast furnace, with a capacity of 3 to 4 
tons per day, and in this diminutive but positive and def- 
inite manner several hundred tons of ore high in titanium 
were smelted. The iron obtained was a remarkably 
strong gray pig, made principally to demonstrate that 
titaniferous ores could be readily smelted in the ordinary 
way, if given proper attention and proper flux, and the 
demonstration was entirely successful. 

Some three years ago Mr. Rossi went to Niagara Falls 
and built a small electric furnace for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting in smelting titaniferous ores with electricity 
to obtain ferrotitanium, and was successful in making 
over 300 heats, necessarily small ones under the circum- 
stances, but a number of tons of the alloy were made and 
samples were sent to different manufacturers and insti- 
tutions for experimenting purposes, for instance, to Wm. 
Cramp & Sons, Abendroth & Root, Girard College, &c. I 
succeeded in getting some of it for the Keystone Car 
Wheel Company, West Homestead. 


Great Strength of Ferrotitanium, 


The only objection to the alloy which we found was 
that it was then made in thick, flat lumps, about the 
shape of an apple pie, but thicker. Eventually I sent a 
man to break some of it into small pieces to use in the 
ladle. He returned in the course of an hour, saying he 
was unable to break it. This was interesting; so with 
my brother, who was an athlete, and a couple of strong 
laborers, we hammered that lump of inoffensive titani- 
ferous pie with a 20-lb. sledge until we were tired, but 
only succeeded in polishing or smoothing it slightly where 
the blows struck. It was necessary to use several blows 
of our wheel breaker (a weight of 2400 Ib. falling 18 ft.) 
before we succeeded in our purpose. (I may add that 
we have had some of the alloy recently which we could 
not break and had to remelt it.) The results obtained in 
the experiments were remarkable, to say the least. 

On test bars measuring 1 in. square by 12 in. between 
supports the transverse strength of a strong mixture 
averaging about 3000 Ib. breaking strain was increased 
to 3600 lb., or 20 per cent., by using only 1%4 of 1 per cent. 
of the alloy, which in turn contained 10 per cent. of 
titanium, while a weak mixture made purposely for the 
experiment, which had a transverse strength in the test 
bar of 2100 lb., was increased to 2950 Ib., or 40 per cent.. 
by adding the same amount of alloy. 


Practical Examples of Benefits from Titanium, 


Wm. Cramp & Sons wrote Mr. Rossi that the addition 
of titanium to their cast iron has shown an increase of 
2914 per cent. over their other cast iron and of 4 per cent. 
over their cast iron treated with nickel. 

A large steel company, whose name I am not author- 
ized to mention at present, had one of these lumps of 
titanium alloy weighing about 100 lb., when an order was 
received for a large steel shaft to replace a broken one 
for an ocean going steamer. The steel makers threw in 
this lump of alloy whole in the hope of overcoming diffi- 
culties they had been having with blow holes and uneven 
shrinkage. The shaft came out clean and smooth, very 
strong, and turned out beautifully, and the steamer was 
promptly sent on its way carrying what might be termed 
a successful experiment with ferrotitanium. 

The Adam Bagnall Company, Cleveland, a large manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment, is using quantities of 
titanium in making the pencils for electric lamps, be- 
cause of the more brilliant flame obtained for the lights 
and the greater durability given them—a new field for 
titanium, but their rights are already covered by patents. 
It is claimed these pencils give four or five times as much 
light and last three times as long as the old style. 


Citations from Scientists, 


Titanium heated in oxygen creates an instantaneous 
dazzling flame like lightning. Wohler expresses the be- 
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lief that there is no other known body which burns so 
energetically in oxygen gas. 

It is generally accepted that chrome, nickel, molyb- 
denum and tungsten add certain qualities to metal, but 
neither one of these elements combines with nitrogen. 

Moissan says the combination of titanium with nitro- 
gen gas is attended with the evolution of heat; that “ it 
is the only indisputable example of the combustion of an 
element in nitrogen.” 

M. LeChatelier, professor of metallurgy in the Paris 
School of Mines, University of France, in his paper read 
at the last Congress of Metallurgists, held in Belgium in 
1905, with some 1600 delegates, recommended the treat- 
ment of all steels with ferrotitanium for the purpose of 
purification of the metal. “The presence of nitrogen to 
the extent of 0.02 to 0.045 or even 0.035 in certain steels 
is enough to cause the metal to break asunder, destroying 
all elongation and reduction of area.”’ 

Dr. F. C. Weber, Chicago, says: “Titanium intro- 
duced as an alloy at once combines with the gaseous 
nitrogen present in the molten metal, forming a stable 
nitride. It is the formation of this stable nitride which 
prevents the formation of blowholes and thereby pro- 
duces solid ingots or castings. The pipe is very much 
smaller and flat. not an inverted cone, because the metal 
being freed from free oxides and slags is more liquid, 
not pasty, which greater liquidity permits a more perfect 
subsidence in the mold or flask during the cooling down 
to the freezing point of the metal.” He continues: “ This 
very effective and simple cleansing of molten iron or 
steel makes a gray cast iron of a quality very near to 
that of soft steel. It makes a Bessemer steel of a quality 
nearly equal to crucible steel, while crucible steel is 
itself improved by it in every way.’* 

In a recent circular the latter part of this quotation 
was erroneously attributed to Mr. Rossi, and I make 
public apology for the error, which was my own. 

Mr. Rossi’s Work. 


Mr. Rossi’s work in investigating the merits and uses 
of titanium is so marked that to quote him would seem 
almost superfluous. Any one making researches to-day 
concerning the qualities and effects of titanium cannot 
fail to be impressed with the vast amount of work he 
has done in connection with it or relating to it in blast 
furnace and cupola practice, in electric smelting and in 
the chemical laboratory, and last, though not least, the 
large amount of literary work involved in recording and 
placing before scientists and the world in general the 
results of his labors. A few words in conclusion concern- 
ing the man himself may therefore be of interest: 

Auguste J. Rossi is a Frenchman by birth. He was 
born in Paris in the last century, which, as he humorously 
expresses it, “ sounds well and is near enough.” He car- 
ried on his early studies at home until he entered the 
government colleges comprising the University of France. 
He graduated at the early age of 16 years and one month 
with the degrees of.Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Arts. He then took the competitive examination neces- 
sary to enter the Ecole Centrale of Arts and Manufac- 
tures (Government School), as only a limited number 
are received. Succeeding in entering, he graduated three 
years later as civil and mining engineer at about 19% 
years of age, having thus obtained four university de- 
grees at an age when most young men are about enter 
ing college. Almost immediately afterward he came to 
this country and was for 12 years technically in charge 
of the Boonton Iron Works of New Jersey. It was dur- 
ing this period that titanium seems to have attracted his 
attention, for during the past 30 yvears he has devoted 
much of his time and a great deal of labor and money to 
its study and the development of methods for its use, 
and has taken out many patents in relation to them. 
The most gratifying results have been obtained by the 
aid of the electric furnace. Although a man well ad 
vanced in years, he is much pleased to have received from 
all parts of the world congratulations on the final success 
of a life of faithful, well directed effort. It is not too 
much to believe that future generations will be proud to 
claim Auguste J. Rossi as one of America’s adopted sons 
who has benefited the entire civilized world. 


* See The Iron Ave, November 12, 1903. 
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British Steel Production in 1907. 


The British Iron Trade Association has just tabu- 
lated statistics of the production of Bessemer and open 
hearth steel ingots in the United Kingdom in the first 
half of 1907. The total of open hearth steel was 2,337,794 
gross tons, which compares with 2,196,853 tons in the 
first half of 19806 and 1,980,095 tons in the first half of 
1905. The output of Bessemer steel ingots in the first 
half of 1807 was 1,068,972 tons, as against 919,620 tons 
in the first half of 1906 and 1,019,887 tons in the first 
half of 19805. It thus appears that the rate of open 
hearth steel production in Great Britain in the first half 
of the year was somewhat more than twice that of Bes- 
semer steel, and this has been substantially the ratio for 
some years. 

Dividing the production as between basic and acid 
steel it will be seen that in both open hearth and Bes- 
semer steel that made on acid linings was practically 
two and one-half times the basic production. The figures 
for the first half of the year, compared with those for 
the first half of 1906, make the following showing: 

1906. 1907. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 

634,838 762,193 
1,638,667 1,682,019 


284,782 306,779 
558,186 655,775 


3,116,473 3,406,766 


Acid § Bessemer 
Open hearth 


Basic j Bessemer 
ree Pere ee 


Totals 


Turning to finished product the statistics show that 
the output of open hearth plates and angles in the first 
half of 1807 was 813,951 tons, as against 942,751 tons in 
1906, a disappointing showing in view of the worldwide 
increase in iron and steel production in so many lines 
in the first half of 1907, as compared with 1906. The 
output of Bessemer steel rails in the first half of 1907 
was 452,774 tons, a decrease of 34,410 tons from that of 
the first half of 1906. The principal products of the 
Bessemer steel works of the United Kingdom in the first 
half of 1907 were as follows, compared with those for 
the first half of 1906, blooms and billets being included in 
the classification : 

First half of year 
1906. 1907. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 


487,184 452,774 
14,77% 7,936 


Rails 

ee eT ee ee ee ee 
Bars (including tinplate bars) 2,961 159,307 
Blooms and billets....:...... 5 eaebeene) Seer 163,127 


- ++. -666,663 783,144 


The total number of open hearth furnaces in opera- 
tion in the first half of 1907 was 392, against 375 in the 
first half of 1906. The average number of Bessemer con- 
verters in operation was 57, of which 352-3 were acid 
and 211-3 basic. 


Totals earn 


+e 


Coal Briquettes Successfully Tested.—A feature of 
interest in the coal trade has been the recent trial of 
briquettes made from bituminous coal by the navy at 
Norfolk, Va. It appears from the reports which have 
been issued that the briquettes were entirely successful 
as steam raisers on a torpedo boat, giving better results 
than raw coal. It would, indeed, be a valuable achieve- 
ment if means were devised of utilizing coal slack. There 
are many coals, the fine slack of which might readily be 
made into briquettes with good results. They offer par- 
ticularly good fuel for all steam uses, and this fuel can 
be handled most conveniently. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in experiments with all kinds of coal in this 
country, but so far without commercially successful re- 
sults. This, however, need not weigh against the possi- 
bility of something being done at the present time, for 
progress has been made in briquetting machinery and in 
improving the binding material. 

—_—.-e———_—— 


The Philadelphia Forge Company announces that it 
has installed at its works at Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., 
a rolling mill department in addition to its hammer shop, 
and now manufactures both rolled and bammered bars 
in tool steel, soft steel, carbon steel and nickel steel. D. 
G. Gautier & Co., 20 Cliff street, New York, are sole sell- 
ing agents. 
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Large Power Gas Engines. 





A Review of Recent Experience at German 
Works. 





An “ engineering correspondent ” of the London Times 
Engineering Supplement contributes an interesting article 
on a recent trip to a number of German works where gas 
power is extensively used. He starts out with a reference 
to the opinions expressed at one of the June meetings of 
the Engineering Conference in Great Britain, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Civil Engineers, that the 
large gas engine could not be regarded as having yet 
passed beyond the experimental stage, and that the un- 
doubted fuel economy associated with its use must not be 
reckoned on as practically attainable at the present time. 
The correspondent considers that in view of the claim of 
Germany that she has working to-day gas engines ag- 
gregating over 400,000 hp., without taking into account 
any engine of less than 500 hp., the attitude of British 
engineers at the Engineering Conference calls for some 
explanation. Among the German works visited by the 
writer of the article are the following: 

The Hoesch Iron & Steel Works at Dortmund, where 
engines (using blast furnace gas) of various sizes up to 
2200 hp., of the Ehrhardt & Sehmer, Kérting, Oechel- 
hauser and Deutz types, provide power for blowing and 
generating electric current for general power and lighting 
purposes. 

The Cie. des Forges et Aciéries de la Marine et 
d’Homécourt, at Homécourt (just over the German 
boundary), where three 1650 b.h.p. and two 600 b.h.p. 
engines generate electric current for driving pumps and 
other machinery. 

The Stumm Iron & Steel Works, at Neunkirchen, 
where two four-cycle 1000 b.h.p. engines and two two- 
cycle engines are working coupled direct to blowers. Both 
these engines and those at Homécourt use blast furnace 
gas. 

The Government works at Heintz, where 650 and 1300 
b.h.p. engines worked by coke oven gas are employed in 
driving alternating current generators running in parallel. 
For these works five more engines are ordered; three of 
1300 b.h.p. are in course of erection; the remaining two, 
of 3000 b.h.p., are not yet delivered. All the above en- 
gines are of the four-cycle type, arranged either with two 
cylinders, in tandem or twin-tandem. 

From the comment made by the anonymous corre- 
spondent of the Times we make extracts below: 

The manager of the Government works at Heintz 
estimates the cost per brake horsepower at one-tenth 
penny, excluding any charge for the blast furnace gas, 
but including all capital charges, depreciation, mainte- 
nance, &c. At the Differdingen Iron & Steel Works the 
manager records a saving of £75,000 a year in his coal 
bill, dating from the installment of gas engines. The cost 
of the steam plant, which, presumably, has had to be 
written off, is not available, but, according to reliable 
figures furnished to the writer, the annual saving of 
£75,000 would amount to not less than 15 per cent. on the 
new capital employed in installing the gas plant. The en- 
gines at all the installations visited were working as 
smoothly, noiselessly and steadily as steam engines. 


A Noteworthy Installation, 


As a typical example of a modern design the 2200-hp. 
engines at the Hoesch Iron & Steel Works may be taken. 
They are of the four-cycle, double acting type, and were 
built by Ehrhardt & Sehmer of Saarbrucken. They are 
notable as developing the largest power per cylinder of 
any engine yet made. The cylinders, two arranged in 
tandem, are 1150 mm. in diameter, and the stroke is 
1300 mm. Speed of revolution, 94 per minute. The over- 
all length is about 60 ft., and they are coupled direct to 
1600-kw. continuous current dynamos which are running 
in parallel. While the engines are of mammoth propor- 
tions, they are free from all appearance of complication. 
{The Ehrhardt & Sehmer engine was described in The 
Iron Age of August 9, 1906, page 344, and the details that 
follow are therefore omitted.—Ebprror. ] 
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The enterprise of Germany would appear to be justi- 
fied in view of the fact that a number of repeat orders 
are now in course of execution for works which have 
had a sufficient experience of the working of this class 
of motor. 

Failures in British Practice. 


Circumstances have combined somewhat unfortunate- 
ly in this country to place the large gas engine under a 
cloud. There has been the failure of the Johannesburg 
installation, a partial and temporary failure no doubt, 
but, as the plant cannot be put into service, the effect 
commercially is to give a check to the growth of con- 
fidence, which led to its adoption in this case. There 
have been other setbacks in which faulty design, arrange- 
ment or construction have led to considerable financial 
loss. Engineering firms which have inaugurated the 
manufacture of these engines in this country have been 
somewhat discouraged by the difficulties and failures 
they have encountered, and progress has been arrested 
in consequence. It is clear that some course must be 
taken to re-establish confidence before much can be done. 
The dominating cause, however,: of the inaction in this 
country at the moment is perhaps embodied in a remark 
made in the presence of the writer by Herr Sehmer of 
Ehrhardt & Sehmer. He expressed his belief that Eng- 
lish engineers would have done all that German engi- 
neers have done had they received in England the same 
encouragement German engineers had recived in their 
country from the German ironmasters. 

The complete success of the gas engine up to powers 
of about 5000 hp. must be regarded as having been 
demonstrated in Germany, and England’s best policy 
would appear to be to acknowledge Germany’s lead and 
to make the best possible use of it by either importing 
experienced German engineers or by installing a suffi- 
cient number of German built engines to provide prac- 
tical and readily accessible examples of all that Germany 
‘an do in this direction. It is estimated that in the 
United Kingdom over 1,000,000 hp. are being continuously 
dissipated by blast furnaces alone. The position is rough- 
ly this: A 150-ton blast furnace will supply 2000 hp. 
when the gases are utilized for gas fired boilers in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice, but if utilized by gas 
engines 6000 hp. can be developed, thus affording a large 
margin of power available for blowing, transport, lighting 
and rolling. 

The Field for the Producer, 


Iron works and like installations furnish at the pres- 
ent moment the most important field for the use of gas 
engines, but there is opening out a much wider field in 
the demand for cheap power for driving the machinery 
of factories, electro-metallurgy, and the general supply of 
electrical energy. These applications involve the use of 
gas producer plants, since blast furnace and coke oven 
firms, after their own needs are satisfied, could only meet 
the demand in the neighborhood of their works. It can- 
not be said that Germany is ahead of England in the 
development of gas producers, but in neither country has 
complete success been attained. The arrival of the large 
gas engine has emphasized the need of an efficient pro- 
ducer, and a great reward awaits those who contribute 
to its improvement. ‘The difficulties experienced with 
producers are not insuperable, and are questions rather 
of niceties of adjustment and regulation than of the re- 
moval of any radical defects. 

Four Cycle and Two Cycle Engines, 


While the large gas engine is now a commercial suc- 
cess it cannot be regarded as having reached finality. 
There is still a division of opinion among German engi 
neers as to the relative merits of the four-cycle (Otto) 
and the two-cycle engine; and in some works it is com- 
mon to see, as pointed out above, both types installed. 
The two-cycle engine, with its single cylinder, might be 
expected to be more compact, but in practice it is not so, 
owing to its increased length of stroke, and there is no 
saving in material. The charging pumps contribute a 
heavy and somewhat bulky appearance to the two-cycle 
engine, and the additional necessary mechanism gives an 
appearance of some complication. As regards efficiency, 
the four-cycle type has a small advantage, and its run- 
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ning is more uniform. This is an important feature 
when the engines are destined to drive dynamos working 
in parallel, but for blowing engines it is of no impor- 
tance. The greater regularity of speed is, in the case of 
the four-cycle engine, secured by the governor acting 
directly on the charge as it is admitted to the cylinder, 
whereas with the two-cycle type the governor must act 
on the charge as it enters the pumps, and an element of 
delay is thereby introduced which affects the prompt 
control of the engine. 

Some further improvement may be looked for by the 
wider use of “scavenging”; the output of an engine 
may be increased by some 20 per cent. by having recourse 
to this method of removing the inert products of combus- 
tion. There is not much, if any, gain in efficiency, but 
the first cost for a given power is substantially reduced. 

———___~ + 


The Flag Pole Surmounting the Singer 
Building. 


JOHN P. SLACK. 

The 45-story Singer Building, New York, represents 
the supreme test of the builders’ art so far as skeleton 
steel construction is concerned. sefore the lofty tower 
was reared to its present eminence, the trials and prob- 
lems of the builder were many. Now that the work of 
inclosing the gigantic cage within its shell of stone and 
brick is well under way, all difficulties in the building of 
the skeleton frame seem to have been safely surmounted. 
The crowning feature of the achievement—viz., the plac- 
ing of the 90-ft. steel flag pole which surmounts the dome— 
gave not a little trouble to the contractors before its base 
was safely in position at the forty-third story. 

Composed of hollow steel tubing, the pole is imbedded 
for 30 ft. of its length in a specially constructed steel 
pocket extending from the forty-ihird floor to the top of 
the tower. The portion extending beyond the tower is 
60 ft., or two-thirds of its total length. 

At the forty-third story is a 10-ft. length of steel 
tubing, its dimensions 9%, in. inside by 10%4 in. outside. 
This is fitted at the bottom into a wrought steel shoe 
18 in. square. This portion of the pole projects through 
the forty-fourth floor, and is screw joined into a 20-ft. 
length of smaller piping, thus bringing the socket of the 
pole 3 in. outside of the outlet ring, which forms the 
highest part of the dome structure of lantern surmount- 
ing the main structure. At this point the slip joint oc- 
curs, telescoping 9%4 in. outside by 8% in. inside, into the 
10-in. socket for a distance of 2 ft. 6 in. From there 
above the pole is in five sections, 60 ft. overall, and tapers 
from the 9% in., before mentioned, to an ultimate 5% in. 
The four joints are accomplished by shrinking the larger 
over the smaller size piping for a distance of about 20 in. 
In addition, each joint is tapped and bolted. At the top 
the pole is closed by means of a ball bearing truck mount- 
ed on a cast iron reducing coupling into which the king 
pin is screwed. 

The body of the cast iron truck containing the 2 x 4% 
in bronze sheaves revolves about the king pin on two steel 
ball bearings to provide against the flag wrapping itself 
about the mast. The body of the truck is surmounted by 
a %-in. galvanized iron rod, 3 ft. long, to the top of 
which is attached a 12-in. copper ball. The total weight 
of the pole is, approximately, 3 tons, or 6300 Ib. 

A difficulty confronted the contractors in turning over 
to the owners a steel flag pole, in position which they 
could guarantee as exempt from the effects of rust and 
corrosion. While ordinarily it would be an easy matter 
to paint a steel pole before placing it in position, this 
could not be safely done in the instance of the Singer 
Building, since in hoisting the huge pole to its ultimate 
destination, severe scratching in transit would have been 
inevitable. Such damage would have warranted consider- 
able doubt as to its being fully covered with protective 
material when finally in position. 

Furthermore, the action of the elements at this hight 
—612 ft—was an unknown factor as far as steel flag 
poles were concerned. Therefore it was not deemed ad- 
visable to rely upon ordinary methods of giving the pole 
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a coat or two of metallic paint, trusting to chance for 
results. The paint on steel poles erected at a consider- 
ably lower hight than that of the Singer Building has 
been known to blister, due to the action of the sun’s 
‘ays; then freezing weather, depositing its layer of icy 
coating has removed portions of the blistered paint, thus 
leaving the steel beneath exposed to the action of the ele- 
ments with resultant deterioration. 

At such an unobstructed hight wind pressure is a 
grave factor. With corrosion at or near the base of the 
column a high wind might result in the huge steel pole 
being precipitated hundreds of feet, crashing through 
buildings or being hurled into the street below. Public 
safety is a weighty factor in any decision regarding the 
construction details of a building of such huge propor- 
tions. In the instance of the pole above the Singer Build- 
ing it was not deemed advisable to take chances. 

These provisions were necessary to obtain safety: 
First, that the pole be covered with a protective coating 
after being placed in, position; second, that the effective- 
ness of the material chosen as a resistant to atmospheric 
conditions of all sorts be absolutely dependable. The 
first requirement was not easily met, since the ordinary 
steeplejack was found to be disinclined to accept a com- 
mission involving such danger as painting a flag pole 
60 ft. high, 612 ft. above the ground. Ultimately, E. 
Capelle of New York, a steeple climber of much experi- 
ence, was found willing to undertake the work. For : 
material which would meet the requirements mentioned 
above, Voltax, an anti-corrosive compound made by the 
Electric Cable Company, New York, was chosen. Since 
it is impossible for corrosion to exist on a steel surface 
coated with this preparation, it remained only for Mr. 
Capelle to apply it to the surface of the Singer Building 
pole. 

Owing to the difficulty in this instance, of manipulat- 
ing the compound in its ordinary consistency, because of 
the insecure position of the workman, it was deemed ad- 
visable to dilute it from its thickened state and to apply 
five coatings in its diluted form to insure proper pro- 
tection. 

In performing the feat of applying the compound Mr. 
Capelle had a most interesting experience, and his state- 
ment of the conditions which obtained are of more than 
passing value. He states that the wind velocity at such 
a hight ranges from 10 to 40 miles an hour at times when 
lower air currents show no appreciable velocity. Withastiff 
breeze blowing below, 40 to 80 miles an hour may be regis- 
tered above. In the latter case the top of thesteel polesways 
in a radius of about 1 ft. This movement, contrary to 
general impression, is an indication of strength. If the 
tensile strength of either a steeple or a flag pole does not 
admit of a certain flexibility, high wind pressure is a 
dangerous factor. Instances are on record where both 
steeples and poles have been broken off by reason of lack 
of elasticity with which to accommodate them to vary- 
ing wind pressure. 

——__-——_.¢--- oe ——_—_—_—__—. 


Acting at the earnest solicitation of influential im- 
porting interests, J. H. Edwards, Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, has granted an extension of 48 hr. to the 
48 hr. permitted by law for the payment of customs 
duties. The law insists on payment in gold coin, silver 
dollars, gold and silver certificates and treasury notes. 
The relief was demanded on the ground that the present 
disturbed financial situation makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for importers to secure currency in time to meet 
their obligations to the government. 


Founder’s Day at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
will hereafter be celebrated on the last Thursday in 
April of each year. The entire Institute Foundation is to 
be incorporated. These changes were decided upon by 
the trustees of the Institute last week. Changing the 
date of Founder’s Day from November to spring came 
through a suggestion of the Fine Arts Committee, it be- 
ing considered more favorable for both the collection of 
sanvases for the international exhibition of paintings 
and for the public appreciation of them. 
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New Car Demurrage Rules. 


BY R. L. ARDREY. 

The American Railway Association at its recent semi- 
annual meeting in New York adopted a new code of 
standard car demurrage rules, which will be laid before 
the various car service associations throughout the coun- 
try with a recommendation that present rules be amended 
to conform with them. As the American Railway Asso- 
ciation is composed of and speaks for the highest execu- 
tive officers of all the important railroads of the coun- 
try, this recommendation will be equivalent to a com- 
mand to the officials in charge of the local car service 
bureaus, and the new rules will, therefore, go into effect 
in the very near future. 


Exceptions from the New Rules, 


All cars held for shippers or consignees for loading, 
unloading, forwarding directions or for any other pur- 
poses are subject to demurrage, with the following ex- 
‘ceptions: Cars loaded with railroad company material, 
live stock, private cars on tracks of owner, cars with 
through consignments not stopped in transit or held for 
orders, cars containing coal or coke shipped to a port 
for delivery directly to vessels or to be stored for ship- 
ment by vessels, empty cars placed for loading at coal 
mines or mine sidings, or coke ut coke ovens, and empty 
cars held by railroads for prospective loading. 

Forty-eight hours’ free time will be allowed for load- 
ing or unloading all commodities. Twenty-four hours’ 
free time will be allowed when cars are reconsigned, held 
for final or amended instructions, held for payment of 
freight before delivery to connections or held with freight 
in bond for Government inspection. 

Industries which do their own switching or which 
operate private terminals are only allowed one day for 
switching, in addition to the regular free time for load- 
ing or unloading. This is perhaps the most important 
change from existing rules, as shippers of this class, of 
whom there are a great many in the iron and steel 
trades, have generally had two days or more for switch- 
ing. 

Export shipments on export bills of lading are ex- 
empt from demurrage at the seaboard. Cars containing 
freight consigned on local bills of lading to ocean, gulf 
or lake ports, for coastwise or export movement by ves- 
sel, will be allowed a maximum of 96 hr. free time, pro- 
vided the terminal agent is notified within 48 hr. after 
arrival that such disposition will be made. The railroad 
reserves the right to unload the cars and store the lad- 
ing at the expense of the owner at such time as it may 
see proper after the expiration of the free time. 

The free time is computed from the first 7 a.m. after 
ears are placed for loading or unloading, either on pri- 
vate sidings or public delivery tracks, or on the inter- 
change tracks of minor railroads or private terminals. 
- The consignee shall be promptly notified upon the 
arrival of cars at their destination, or, if stopped in 
transit, upon their arrival at the place of stoppage. De- 
livery of cars on private or interchange tracks consti- 
tutes notice. 


**Constructive® Delivery or Placing of Cars, 


When delivery of cars consigned or ordered to pri- 
vate tracks cannot be made on account of the inability 
of consignee to receive, delivery will be considered to have 
been made when the car was tendered. Agents are re- 
quired to give notice in writing to make this construc- 
tive delivery effective. This rule applies to insoming 
loaded cars, as well as to empties ordered for loading. 
When delivery cannot be made on specially designated 
team or public tracks on account of such tracks being 
fully occupied, or from other cause beyond the control of 
the carrier, the delivery may be made at the nearest 
available point. 

The Rule on Terminal Embargoes, 

When a railroad is unable to receive cars in switch- 
ing service tendered by a connection to be placed for de- 
livery, owing to the inability of the consignee to receive, 
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it will promptly notify the line offering, in order that 
notice may be given the consignor or consignee and other 
disposition requested. Notice will be promptly given the 
consignee by the road offering the car and 24 hr. allowed 
the consignee for its disposition. 

Claims for Refunds or Relief. 

No claims will be allowed for canceling or refunding 
demurrage charges, excepting for weather interference 
within the period of free time, delayed or improper no- 
tice, or railroad errors or omissions. This rule on claims 
is a very strict one. The present rule in the Pittsburgh 
District is as follows: 

teasonable allowances will be made in cases of strikes, fires, 
floods, breakdown of machinery o1 other conditions beyond con- 
trol; the allowances to be made after investigation and in ac 
cord with the actual conditions surrounding, inclusive of diligent 
effort on the part of consignor or consignee to release the cars. 
The allowances, if possible, are to be made in advance of the 
payment of charges. Where that cannot be done, bills should 
be paid by the consignee or consignor and claims promptly 
made, to the end that prompt consideration may be given. 

**Average®? Demurrage Not Favored, 

No provision is made in this new code for “ average” 
demurrage, nor for relief to the shipper when cars are 
“bunched” by the railroad. In the Pittsburgh District 
the carriers have voluntarily established a bunching rule 
which has been very important to the large shipping in- 
dustries in that territory. Each plant is rated at its 
daily capacity, and is not required to unload more than 
50 per cent. in excess of its rating, when cars are de- 
layed in transit and bunched in delivery. 

In New England, Ohio and Michigan two-day average 
rules are now in effect, allowing the shipper an average 
time of two days on each car received or loaded during 
the month, without regard to the time taken on an in- 
dividual car. In Michigan three days’ average time is 
allowed on coal, coke and some other commodities. In 
Ohio the two-day average plan is provided for by the 
rules of the State Commission, which were accepted by 
the railroads and put into effect October 1. The shipper, 
wherever average rules are in force, has the option of 
working under the average plan or under the old rules. 

To Be Rigidly Enforced, 

The new rules will be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as tariffs by the various car service 
or car demurrage associations, and also by the railroads, 
and this will necessitate a rigid enforcement on the part 
of the railroads. The commission holds that it is un- 
lawful for a railroad to refund or cancel car service 
charges, except in those cases which are specifically pro- 
vided for in the rules. In former years many large ship- 
pers of iron and steel were practically exempt from car 
service or demurrage rules through the favor of rail- 
roads which solicited their business, but this condition 
will not prevail in the future. 

The question has not yet been settled by the courts 
whether interstate rules, filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, take precedence over the rules of 
State commissions, where there is a conflict in the free 
time allowed or in other conditions. There was a spirited 
discussion of this question in Ohio the past summer, but 
it did not get into the courts for final settlement. The 
Ohio State Commission allowed the consignee three days 
to unload cars containing more than 66,000 Ib. The rail- 
roads for a time objected to this, and filed rules with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which limited the free 
time to two days on interstate shipments. The roads 
finally accepted the State rule and amended their inter- 
state tariffs to take effect October 1. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
announced the intention of observing the State law of 
Connecticut, which allows four days for loading, unload- 
ing or reconsignment. This will complicate the conflict 
in New England between the four-day rules now in force 
and the new “standard” code. 

———__o--o———_—_ 


The corn crop of 1907, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, totals 2.553,732,000 bushels, against 2,- 
927,416,000 bushels in 1906. The crop of 1907 was also 
slightly under that of 1905, but larger than for any pre- 
vious year. 
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The Tennessee Company Purchase. 


The latest example of concentration in the iron indus- 
try differs from practically all similar transactions in 
being a result of adverse conditions All the consolida- 
tions now so familiar in the American iron trade were 
born when the tide of prosperity was rising or running at 
its flood. In the present case the negotiations were be- 
gun as a measure of relief from financial distress already 
and that threatened to demoralize both security 
and commodity markets. 


creasing at 


acute 
Signs of curtailment were in- 
and steel works, and manufacturers 
everywhere were seeking to increase their liquid re- 
sources rather than entertaining proposals to take on new 
properties. The Tennessee Company-Steel Corporation 
deal is unique, moreover, in that the chief motive on both 
sides was that of saving a situation that had unpleasant 
possibilities. The corporation was not actively seeking 
Alabama or any other properties. On the other hand, the 
majority holders in the Tennessee Company were satis- 
fied with their investment, had shown their faith in it by 
spending millions of fresh capital in improving their 
plant in the past two years and were confidently looking 
to the future to justify their foresight. 

The estimate of the ore situation in the United States 
on which was based the Hill ore deal, then pending and 
as good as closed, doubtless had much to do with this 
entrance into the Southern field of men who had had 
long experience in iron and steel manufacture in the 
North. Time will demonstrate whether undue stress has 
been put on the possibilities of an ore scarcity, in the 
scale of values fixed for Lake Superior and Southern ore 
properties in the past two years. 


iron 


It has been commented on as one of the anomalies of 
the times that in the midst of a political régime marked 
by the rigor of its attitude toward consolidations one 
of the fruits of the recent unsettlement of finance and 
business should be a furthe? concentration. Perhaps in 
the balancing of the arguments for and against consolida- 
tions this event of the past week will be set down on the 
credit side. The steadying influence of large interests on 


iron and steel markets has already been recognized. 
There is now added a demonstration of the service that 
can be rendered in a critical time by a great corporation 
that has wisely husbanded the earnings of prosperous 


times. 

The entrance of the Steel Corporation into the South- 
ern field means less revolution in methods and manage- 
ment than would have been the case a few years ago. 
For nearly two years active construction and reconstruc- 
tion work on Northern lines has been under way in all 
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departments of the Tennessee Company's operations, and 
before the last management took hold much had been 
done in the introduction of improved methods, though 
the handicap of old plant was always present. The Steel 
Corporation comes into possession just as the new steel 
plant is starting up, and the new rail mill will soon add 
greatly to the finished output. The syndicate that bought 
control two years ago was welcomed by the South as 
able and progressive and with abundant means to de- 
velop the property. Similar expectations are entertained 
to-day, with the added certainty that the Tennessee Com- 
pany has seen its final change of control. Judging from 
the policy that has marked the handling of its other 
properties, the Steel Corporation’s régime in the South 
should count on the side of progress, stability and the 
largest development of its resources. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that the large 
addition to the Steel Corporation’s ore reserves made 
by the late transaction, on which there has been some 
comment, has no significance in the strengthening of its 
ore position in the North. It may turn out that less 
Southern pig iron than formerly will find its way North, 
and the competition of Southern steel in Northern mar- 
the old régime. That 
tendency was already apparent. But it may be more 
marked in the future as the South grows in ability to 
consume its own products and as the export machinery 
of the Steel Corporation becomes available in furnishing 


kets may be less than under 


an outlet for its Southern works. 
(aici iilthdiamagias 


Concentration in Machine Manufacture. 


Carnegie’s advice to “ put all your eggs in one basket 
and then watch the basket” finds no more practical illus- 
tration than that presented by the shop whose product is 
limited to a single type of machine, or, better still, to a 
single size of that type. Such concentration of interest 
and effort affords unequaled opportunities for economy 
in production and superiority of product. It can hardly 
be questioned that it is far better to make 1000 machines 
of one size than 100 each of 10 sizes. Even in this day of 
multi-combinations this fact is not overlooked; it is evi- 
dent in the existence of many independent manufactur- 
ers of individual products. But it is displayed with great 
prominence in the machine tool field, where, even under 
undivided ownership, different products are in numerous 
cases manufactured in independent shops. In a few not- 
able instances distinctive machines are built in large 
quantities, in one or few sizes, and under an intensive 
system that is showing remarkable results. 

To one accustomed to multiplicity in product, the 
equipment, organization and methods of such a shop are 
suggestive. The ratio of a single draftsman and per- 
haps a single pattern maker to hundreds of machinists 
is so out of the ordinary as to attract immediate atten- 
tion. And yet the proportion is logical and typical of 
the economies possible in such a shop when the design has 
become well established. Drawings are standardized, 
their number is relatively small, a change in detail af- 
fects perhaps but a single drawing, rather than a series 
relating to a full line of machine sizes. Patterns like- 
wise are not numerous. They may wisely be of metal, 
thereby reducing repairs to a great extent; they may be 
adapted to reproduction on the molding machine because 
of large quantities of similar castings required. For the 
same reason the maximum economy may be secured in 
the use of jigs and templates, for their variety will be 
limited and their use continuous. In fact, in every proc- 
ess these conditions tend toward economy in manufac- 
ture. Less variety in machine tool sizes is required, but 
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each type may be continuously employed for certain op- 
erations to which it is best suited. 

Multiplicity in pieces of a kind, as distinguished from 
multiplicity of kinds, conduces to economy in every direc- 


tion—in general administration, in the purchasing of ma- 


terial, in its storage, in the total value of supplies re- 
quired to maintain a given percentage of surplus per 


kind, in specializing of operations, machines, tools and 
operatives. There is decreased dependence upon the sin- 
gle operative, accustomed to specific work, for the magni- 
tude of similar work requires the training of others, all 
becoming equally skilled in the given operation. Unless 
self-satisfaction becomes supreme, concentration in manu- 
facture must tend toward perfection in product. Its de- 
fects are more readily noted; they receive more careful 
consideration because they are not confused with those in 


y are more easily and quickly and 


other products; they 


withal more willingly remedied than would be the case 


if a full line of sizes or types was concerned. Commer- 
cially the individualized product should sell more read- 
ily, and at same time yield a larger profit per machine 
than the product of a shop with diversified interests. 
Specialization in many cases lends itself to isolation 
of plant; to the maintenance of the country shop, with 
experienced employees who have seen long service, who 
little interest 


own their own homes, and who have but 


in the controversies between capital and labor. In such 
au community employer and employees are brought into 
closer personal touch and there is greater mutuality ot 
The 


machinists are made 


interest; more of the home and less of the saloon. 


raw material from which the best 


is at hand, uncontaminated by city associations. 


as yet 
The salesman and the demonstrator for a single size 


of machine, like every other man from the president 


down, attain higher efliciency because of concentration. 
Only one thing is to be learned, and that can be learned 


to perfection. There is no confusion of interests, no 


doubt as to what a given machine will do, just a clean 


cut understanding of one thing. Maximum individual 


ability is the natural result. There is ready interchange- 
ability of effort. There need be no departmental system 


with its deadly lost motion. In the line of publicity 
medium directs toward the one focal point—the 
The talk 


machine and its work; the catalogues describe but one 


every 


specific machine. advertisements about one 
machine; the correspondents quote upon only one ma- 
chine, and the salesman has but one story to tell when 
he goes out to sell it. The advertisement contains no 
list of other products; there is no alternation of various 
products in successive advertisements. No general cata- 
logue, or special individual bulletins are required; the 
product becomes synonymous with the name of the man- 
ufacturer, the one always suggests the other. 

Such are some of the advantages of concentration of 
the individual product; advantages which under ordi- 
nary conditions appear to far outweigh any possible re- 
sults from diversity in products, even though ‘they be 


concentrated in manufacture and sale. 


—_-——_~< oe 


The Foreign Fear of American Steel Exports. 


Since the formation of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration there has been a strong feeling on the part of 
foreign iron and steel producers that the first serious 
decline in the domestic demand would be the signal for 
a strenuous effort on the part of the corporation to cap- 
ture foreign markets. At the outset, at least, our foreign 
friends do not seem to have taken seriously the claims 
that definite and important values had been written by 
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the march of events upon our mineral reserves of iron 
ore and good coking coal. Familiar as they were with 


their own dumping policies and with the example before 


them of 


our Southern iron producers in 1897-8, it was 
easy for them to reach their conclusion. In the past 
year or so this feeling appears to have been slightly 


allayed; at any rate, it has not found such definite ex- 
pression in the public prints. 
the 


Possibly the toning down 


has come in part from better prices the American 


producers have succeeded in getting in foreign markets, 
and perhaps also quiet assurances have been given by 
those in position to speak. 

The of 


gressive export policy by 


ag 


the inauguration of a 
the United States Steel Corpo 
to 
thus far there has been no evidence of an export move- 
little 


fear. 


fear abroad very 


ration has produced feelings akin consternation, but 


there is in 
the 


statistics through September are available, and they 


ment such as has been feared, and an 


analysis of the situation to warrant Export 


do 


not show any material increase of late, although there 


for 


market 
that 


the domestic 


fact 


has been decreased pressure in 


further no evi- 
the 
than formerly has been made to book ex- 

As to 


made 


is the 


There 
that 


several months 


dence has appeared in past few months any 


greater effort 
definite 


that 


and sheet bars, a 


the 


business billets 


port 


statement was within past month for 


all were made, while 
old 


made 


more than six months no sales at 


the mills have been cleaning up orders, deliveries 


upon which should have been many months ago. 


Recurring to the showing made by recent. sta- 


tistics, the following statements may be made: The total 


iron and steel exports in September were slightly less 


than in either July or August. The total exports in the 
three months, July, August and September, were but 45,- 
i) 


terly exports during the first half of the yaar. 


000 tons, or cent. in excess of the average quar- 
The total 


exports in the first nine months of this year were 976,- 


per 


196 gross tons, against 1,021,833 tons in the same nine 
months of 1906, a decline of 444 per cent. September, 
1907, exports were 115,869 tons, against 89,352 tons in 


September, 1906, decreases being shown in bar iron, bil- 
lets, plates and wire, and increases in steel bars, iron 
steel rails, structural material and 
This tells 


story such as should be told by this time had a definite 


sheets and plates, 


pipes and fittings. mixed evidence no clear 
policy been outlined in advance of supplanting domestic 
with foreign business the moment the former began to 
fall off. 
When 


market 


in 1903 pressure for material in the domestie 


fell off after much the same fashion as has been 
seen lately, there was a sudden increase in exports, the 
It 
was not unreasonable for this increase to be interpreted 


total more than tripling from one year to the next. 


as a dumping process, to be dropped when domestic de- 
but the 
correct, since once acquired this foreign trade was con- 
after the had become heavy 
Following is the record of total iron and steel exports 


mand revived, time showed that view was in- 


tinued domestic demand 


by calendar years: 
Year. Gross tons. 
1902. 372 598 
RN iil ata rtd heal 4 eee DRA ake aaa be Bale Deore 326,655 
Ta Ria Scr Gu tei go wikia ny Wn mal ac ae Wi cara ek acc ears 1,167,710 
RP circa Ab ath exe's sete acd wiaeeaSe ie ene ae eS wlel Ticats 1,010 255 
lata Nartie aia sacha GR se Wl wreaks ir has ota eam: ek trove sa withdh 1,325,157 
Allowance should be made for the fact that in 1906 


the government statistics included 141,78! tons of pipes 
and fittings, which item was not returned for previous 
years. To compare totals the 1906 figure should there- 
fore be taken at 1,183,373 tons, whereupon there appears 
the most striking similarity between the totals in 1904- 
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5-6, although this period covers one very lean year and 


two very good years. In 1904 exports were more than 
three times as large as in 1902 or 1903, with domestic 
demand so poor that total pig iron production dropped 
1,500,000 tons below the two preceding years. The testi 
mony of the previous depression, then, is that such a 
period may induce heavier exports, while it is not that 
that it will he 


heavier demand at 


nature 
of 


such export trade is of such a 


dropped the reappearance 
home. 
In 


Corporation is 


upon 


United States Steel 


vast 


the mission of the 


To 


essence 
convert into cash mineral re- 
sources which have been capitalized and which have re- 
ceived definite values through aggregated ownership and 
through the progress of knowledge which has disclosed 
more clearly the limits to ore and coking coal reserves. 
It is the object of the Steel Corporation to convert these 
minerals into cash when it can do so profitably, and to 
conserve them, when it cannot, for future use. Even if 
the lessons of the past have not shown greater fluctua- 
tions in values in iron and steel products than are likely 
to occur in the future, the lessons have been sufficiently 
convincing that there is no advantage in frittering away 
any of these minerals for the sake of keeping the wheels 
Those outside the Steel Corporation who 


with 


going round. 
Lake Superior ores have become imbued 
hard to that 


control 
the same feeling, and it is believe these 
firmly held views as to the value of raw materials will 
undergo essential modification in the greatest adversity 
that may overtake the trade; that 
be the drop in Lake Superior ore values which occurred 


from 1892 to 1894, when there was a decline of about $2 


there will ever again 


a ton at lower lake ports, a decline in percentage at such 
points of between 40 and 50 per cent., and a decline at 
mines cf a much larger percentage. 

The value of exports as a means of bridging over the 
valleys in domestic demand has been popularly over- 


rated. This is a 27,000,000-ton country, measured in 
terms of pig iron, while exports have barely reached 
1.500,000 tons, measured in the same terms. By a slow 
process some demand can be created in foreign markets, 
but such exports from the United States as have been 
feared abroad could represent nothing but the taking 
of export trade from other countries or the invasion of 


their own home markets. In 1906 the total exports of all 


countries, excepting the United States, amounted to only 
about 12,000,000 tons, in terms of pig iron, and a consid- 
erable part of this was merely the interchange of com- 
modities of different form. Conditions abroad make for- 
eign producers more anxious than formerly to hold their 
trade. Where demand in the United States may vary by 


millions of tons, exports can at best vary but by hun- 
dreds of thousands. 


> + 


That the use of electric 
Tunnel has been abandoned, as stated in The Iron Age. 
September, 5, 1907, page 625, is contradicted by 3rown, 
Boveri & Cie., Baden, Switzerland. It is further stated that 
the second tunnel now in process of construction will also 
be operated electrically. The difficulties mentioned in 
the item referred to, it is have already been 
overcome. 


locomotives in the Simplon 


claimed, 


The Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, has found 
its Eastern business growing to such proportions as to 
make it necessary to open an office in New York City. 
The office is located in the United States Express Build- 
ing, 2 Rector street, W. H. Baker is manager. The 
company deals in plates, tubes, sheets and other iron and 
as machinery for boiler makers and 


and 


steel producis as well 
others. 
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November 14, 1907 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cash Payments for Pig Iron, 

To the Editor: A few weeks ago (October 24) you 


were kind enough to publish a letter which I wrote you 
concerning pig iron credits. As a manufacturer of pig 
iron, it seems to me that this is a subject worthy of very 
serious consideration. Recently I have had several let- 
ters from consumers stating that they could not pay casi 
as agreed upon in the contract, but would send their four 
months’ paper, and if this settlement was not satisfac- 
tory to cancel the balance due them, as they would he 
obliged to buy from others who would extend them time 
There were no “ifs and ands” or “ by 
They were direct and to the 


accommodations. 
your leave” in the letters. 
point—either take notes or quit. 

At a time like this, of course, money is exceedingly 
tight and all collections are slow, but a eash contract is 
and it shows an amazing spirit in busi- 
Let- 
ters stating that payment could not be made on the date 


fixed, but 
plaining the reasons, would have been received in the 


a cash contract, 
ness men to regard a contract obligation so lightly. 


would be made as soon as possible and ex- 


spirit in which they were sent, but letters of the char- 
acter I have described almost drive one to the conclu- 
sion that there is a great lack of business honor in the 
country. I am too sincere an optimist to believe any- 
thing of this kind, but I do believe that a great many 
manufacturers do not understand the underlying prin- 
ciples of credit. 

In my younger days we used to sell pig iron on 24 
months’ time; later on, six months’ time, and in those 


days failures were frequent and business was risky and 


uncertain. Business to-day is supposed to be on a cash 
basis. There is certainly no other safe way of doing 
business. 


The odd thing that I found about the men who ask 
now for long time is that they seem to think they are 
doing one a favor in buying from him, and they demand 
prices on the same basis as those paid by the prompt 
cash customers. I believe the time is coming when in 
self-defense the iron makers of this country will be 
forced to divide the cash customers and the time custo- 
mers into two classes and will charge the latter a pre- 
mium for the privilege of paying in paper. 

AN IRON MANUFACTURER. 
—_——_—_.¢---—______. 


The Iron Buyers’ Association. 


Representatives of 40 concerns of the Middle West, 
principally from Dayton, Springfield, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Middletown, Ohio, met at the Phil- 
lips House, Dayton, November 7, and organized the Na- 
tional Iron Buyers’ Association. William Fetzer of Fet- 
zer & Co., Middletown, was elected president; William 
Gugenheim of Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, treasurer 
and secretary, and the following were elected vice-presi- 
dents: Theo. Bollman of the Bollman-Wilson Foundry, 
Cincinnati; A. F. Sparks of James Leffel & Co., Spring- 
field; G. H. Gorman of the Davis Sewing Machine Com- 
George M. Verity of the American Rolling 


pany, Dayton; 


Mill Company, Middletown; L. Kahn of Kahn Bros., 
Hamilton. These officers constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee and they will soon name a special committee of 


five members to take up the matter of freight rates from 
the Birmingham District. Another committee of five will 
be named to formulate a uniform contract covering for- 
ward deliveries iron, &¢., and 
between manufacturers and jobbers. Commissioners E. 
E. Williamson of the Cincinnati Receivers’ and Shippers’ 
Association and Walter B. Moore of the Dayton Associa- 
tion made addresses. The date for the next meeting was 
left to the judgment of President Fetzer, and Dayton 
will be the permanent headquarters of the new associa 


analyses of agreements 


tion 
siateeeinsncagibilesiet dic an Oa, 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
characterizes as absolutely untrue the widespread report 
that it is negotiating for the blast furnaces and other 
property of the Lackawanna Steel Company at Lebanon. 
Pa. 
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OBITUARY. 


: Thomas Hobson. 


Thomas Hobson, for many years connected with the 
David Williams Company as manager of its Philadel- 
phia office, died November 9, aged about 75 years. He 
was born in England, where he was brought up to the 
provision trade. In 1860 he removed to Montreal, Can- 
ada, where he found employment in his old line of busi- 
ness. Becoming connected as salesman with a large 
wholesale house, he saw an opportunity for finding a 
market in Great Britain for Canadian dairy products. 
Previous to that time Canadian butter and cheese were 
hardly known in British markets, but the work done by 
Mr. Hobson attracted immediate business. This trade, 
of which he was undoubtedly the pioneer, now amounts 
to nearly $50,000,000 per annum, and has placed Canada 
in the first rank as a producer and exporter of these 
commodities. 

Coming to the United States, Mr. Hobson became con- 
nected with the publications of David Williams in 1875. 
He opened the Philadelphia office at a time when some 





THOMAS UOBSON. 


little work had been done in specially cultivating that 
field for The Iron Age. This, however, was the first ac- 
tual branch office established for the David Williams 
publications, The planting of a branch office was an ex- 
periment and much depended on the outcome of the first 
undertaking of this kind. The Philadelphia office, how- 
ever, soon justified its establishment, and its success led 
to the placing of agencies in other large cities. It was 
fortunate in having for its first manager a man whose 
methods were so dignified and straightforward as to 
place the solicitation of trade paper advertising on a 
higher plane than it had previously occupied in the esti- 
mation of the general public. 

While Mr. Hobson proved himself an adept in han- 
diing advertising and other matters connected with the 
business side of our publications, he had a natural ten 
dency to study questions connected with markets. This 
disposition led him at an early day to undertake the 
preparation of a weekly report on the condition of the 
iron trade in Philadelphia and its vicinity for the col- 
umns of The Iron Age. It may be said that he was the 
originator of practical and definite market reporting in 
the iron and steel trades. The market reports to-day are 
conducted on the lines thus laid down. His reports at- 
tracted attention from their very beginning, and, until in- 
capacitated a few weeks ago by the illness which termi- 
nated in his death, our Philadelphia iron and steel report 
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was regularly his work. His powers of analysis of trade 
courses, currents and tendencies were far above the or- 
dinary, and his ability to forecast the course of prices 
was only equalled by his ripeness of judgment in guard- 
ing against the commission of errors into which market 
reporters are so frequently liable to fall. He was a man 
of conscientious devotion to duty and may be said te 
have literally died in the harness. 

J. CHRISTOPHER HitzerotH, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
November 7, aged 77 years. He was well known in the 
foundry trade, having established the Novelty Iron 
Works in West Philadelphia, which he operated for a 
number of years. 

Top Forp, a former well known steel manufacturer 
at Youngstown, Ohio, but for some years a resident of 
Pasadena, Cal., died in the latter city November 4, from 
apoplexy. He was born at Cleveland, Ohio, October 21, 
1854. He studied law and was admitted to the bar of 
Mahoning County in 1876, but practiced law only a short 
time, owing to the fact that his uncle, John Stambaugh, 
required his services in the management of large inter 
ests. This began a business career in which he displayed 
remarkable ability. He was identified with nearly all 
of the important business enterprises of the Mahoning 
Valley and had other large interests elsewhere. At the 
time of his death he was the president of the Youngs- 
town Steel Company. About 10 years ago his health 
failed. He leaves two sons, his wife having died in 188). 

LEOPOLD FRAUNEDER, Ornamental iron manufacturer, 
died at Oakland, Cal., October 28, aged 62 years. He 
was a native of Germany, but embarked in manufactur- 
ing at Oakland 30 years ago. His son, Cornelius, has of 
late conducted the business. 

JoHN C, DuEBER, president and founder of the Dueber 
Watch Case Mfg. Company and of the Hampden Watch 
Company, Canton, Ohio, died November 6, aged 65 years. 

Epwarp C. Gwyn, Springfield, Ohio, died November 
1, aged 52 years. He was born near Springfield and re 
ceived his early business training under his father, who 
was a contractor engaged in the installation of gas and 
water works, operating all over the country. The son 
was superintendent of construction of the Springfield 
water works, afterward serving as president of the Board 
of Trustees. In 1886 he became associated with John J. 
Hoppes and organized the Hoppes Mfg. Company, of 
which he was secretary and treasurer until he disposed 
of his interest in 1892 and organized the Safety Emery 
Wheel Company. He served as treasurer and manager 
of that company until his decease. He was interested in 
many other local enterprises, including the Lion Hard- 
ware Company. He was active in church work as wel 
as social affairs. He leaves a widow, a son and a 
daughter. 

JoHN RicHarp Reep, Westfield, Mass., president of 
the H. B. Smith Company, manufacturer of boilers and 
radiators, died November 11, aged 75 years. He was 
born in Ware, Mass. When 20 years old he went to sea 
and for three vears was in the northern Pacific and the 
Arctic oceans. He entered the employ of the H. B. Smith 
Company 48 years ago, and his success was such that 
when the business was reorganized in 1878 he was made 
president and general manager, and he remained head of 
the business until his death. It was largely due to his 
ability as an inventor as well as a manager that the busi- 
ness has grown to its present large size, with 800 men on 
the payroll. He was a member and for years a deacon 
of the First Congregational Church of Westfield, was a 
trustee of Westfield Academy, a director of the West 
field Atheneum and an incorporator of the Westfield Y. 
M. C. A., and was generously active in charitable work. 
He was twice married, and leaves a widow and five chil- 
dren, of whom Richard D. Reed is prominent in the m::- 
agement of the H. B. Smith Company. 

———_ +e 

At the Riverside plant of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., blast furnace B in October made 
14,228 gross tons of Bessemer pig iron against 13,550 
tons in May, its best previous record. ‘The output of 
tubular goods in October was 13,668 tons against 13,486 
tons in May, the best previous record. 
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New Directors of the Tennessee Company. 


In view of the purchase of a controlling interest in 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company by the 
United States Steel Corporation, a special meeting of the 
directors of the Tennessee Company was held at 115 
Broadway, New York, on Saturday, November 9, at which 
all the members of the board tendered their resignations. 
All were accepted except those of the chairman, John A. 
Topping, and the vice-president and general manager, 
Frank H. Crockard, who remained on the board tempo 
rarily. Of the nine thus created six 
filled by the election of the following representing the 
United States Steel Corporation: E. H. Gary, W. E 
Corey, W. B. Dickson, W. J. Filbert, Richard Trimble 
and Thomas Murray, respectively president, 
vice-president, controller, secretary and assistant secretary 
of the Stee! Corporation. , 

It is stated that out of about $30,500,000 of full paid 
capital stock of the Tennessee Company, between $26,- 
000,000 and $27,000,000 had been deposited with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. up to the end of last week, to be exchanged 
for United States Steel Corporation second mortgage 5 
per cent. bonds. The announcement of the sale of the 
majority interest to the Steel Corporation was made on 
November 7 by Chairman Topping to the stockholders of 
the Tennessee Company in the following notice: 


vacancies were 


chairman, 


A sale of the majerity interest of the capital stock of this 


company has been consummated with the United States Steel 
Corporation, the basis of which is that our stockholders agree 
to accept United States Steel sinking fund second mortgage 5 


per cent. bonds at 84 in exchange for their stock at par, which 


will give you approximately $119 in bonds for $100 of stock. 
An option is extended to you of selling your interest on this 
basis, the option expiring November 21, 1907. If you desire 


to participate you should immediately the 
hands of J. ’. Morgan & Co., who have been authorized to carry 
out the details of the exchange of securities 


place your stock in 


It is understood that the first proposal of the sale to 
the Steel Corporation as a way out of the difficulties in- 
volving some New York banks and bank officials was 
made on Friday, November 1. It should be said that only 
a minority of the Tennessee Company stock was pledged 
as collateral, either with the banks whose condition had 
been causing uneasiness, or elsewhere. The largest hold- 
ers in the Tennessee Company had their stock paid for 
and in safe deposit boxes. The question which the situa- 
tion presented to such members of the Tennessee syndicate 
was that of allowing so much of their stock to be added 
to the minority stock as was the 
minority to transfer a controlling interest to the Steel 
Corporation. In consenting to the terms proposed such 
stockholders signified their willingness to make what 
they considered a sacrifice in the interest of clearing up 
the financial situation. Later, when the terms offered by 
the Steel Corporation were somewhat improved from the 
standpoint of the Tennessee stockholders (having been 
originally bonds at par for at par), the 
holders among the latter concluded to surrender all their 
holdings on the basis of $119 par value of Steel Corpora- 
tion bonds for $100 par value Company 
stock. This put a value of 84 on the bonds. 

While on the one hand the earnings of the Tennessee 
Company in the past two years were not considered as 
warranting the price that has been put upon the Ten 
nessee Company's stock in the market for some months 
past, the holders of the stock argued that within the next 
60 days the company would have the benefit of the impor 
tant improvements which are now being completed 
have been recently completed at Ensley, adding to the out 
put of steel and working important economies in the cost 
of production. Moreover, the labor situation, which has 
been at its worst in the South in the past year. was ex 
pected to improve steadily from this time on. An impor- 
tant asset, also, from the standpoint of the Tennessee hold- 
ers was the total of nearly 400,000 tons of rails which 
the company has on its order books for delivery in 1908. 


necessary to enable 


stock largest 


of Tennessee 


or 


President Elected, 

At a meeting of the new Board of 
Tennessee Company held in New York Tuesday, Novem- 
John A. director and as 
Gordon C. elected a director 


A New 


Directors of the 


ber 12. Topping resigned as 
DI 


chairman. Crawford was 
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company. 
operating 


in his stead and was chosen president of the 
Mr. Crawford has long been prominent in the 
organization of the National Tube Company, being gen- 


eral superintendent at McKeesport, Pa. He is a member 
of the Blast Furnace Committee of the Steel Corporation 
and was a member of its Coke Committee which went to 
Europe some months ago to investigate by-product ovens. 
He will make his headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


——_»- oe ———_—_—_ 
California Oil in Heavy Demand. 


For some weeks there has been talk of a possible oil 
shortage on the Pacific Coast, and several projects for 
the development of additional wells have been meeting 
with favor among California capitalists. Everything 
points to an increased consumption of oil. A prominent 
Japanese steamship company has purchased three large 
tank steamers for the purpose of carrying oil from Cali- 
fornia to the Orient for the use of steamers and indus- 
trial plants. This shows that the Japanese are deter- 
mined to have their own oil carrying fleets. Japan has 
made contracts with California oil companies for the 
delivery of huge quantities of liquid fuel. The Japan- 
ese navy department is thoroughly committed to the use 
of fuel oil in war vessels, which is of great importance. 
Advices from England say that 22 tank steamers are 
building at the present time, some of which will be 
launched before the end of the year, and the entire fleet 
will be in service early in 1908. 

The fact has just become generally known that the 
reserve supply of oil in the Bakerfield and Santa Maria 
districts is so far below what it is supposed to be thal 
many of the big storage tanks are empty and the reserve 
oil supply throughout the State is being diminished more 
rapidly than all the producing wells can replenish it. In- 
dependent producers, who thought that there was an 
abundant supply for all needs, now realize that a greater 
quantity of oil is being used than is being produced, and 
many of them will hold what they have and refuse con- 
tracts at present prices. The demand for oil was never 
greater than at present, and it is greater than the prices 
would seem to indicate. An increase in the demand for 
oil well supplies, drilling rigs, oil casings, &c., is to be 
expected in the near future as a result of the increased 
activity in the oil regions. 

———_»-——___—_ 


of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
at Washington November 11 by Com- 


is ordered that the Great North- 


In a decision 
sion, handed down 


missioner Clements, it 


ern Railway Company pay to the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany reparation in the sum of $2433.04, excessive and 
unreasonable charges on a shipment of steel rails to 


Seattle, Wash. It was held by the commission that the 
rule or regulation of the defendant company whereby 
freight charges were collected from the defendant upon 
a higher minimum ioading requirement than the practice 
of the carriers governed by the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation rules would permit, unreasonable and 
unjust. This rule having modified subse- 
quent to the movement of the shipments in question, no 
order is made in regard thereto, except that as to the 
reparation which the railroad company is ordered to pay 


was 
been 


by December 15 next. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has presented a claim before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it should receive an allowance of about 
$100,000 annually from the New York Central and Dela- 


ware & Hudson railroads for shifting cars from their 
tracks to various parts of the electric plant. Previous 


to an indictment of the two roads for rebating, they had 
made payments to the General Electric at the rate of 
about $50,000. The case against the New York Central, 
tried before Judge Ray in Syracuse, resulted in a dis- 
agreement as to whether the sums paid constituted a 
rebate or a proper allowance. The General Electric Com- 
pany has an elaborate switching system of its own. At 
times, the Central has as many as 700 cars in the yards 
of the electric company. 
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New Publications. 


Practical Metal Turning. By Joseph G. Horner. Pages, 
404, 514, x S in. Illustrations, 488. Published by the 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, New York. 
Price, $3.50. 

The author in preparing this handbook for the use of 
machinists, technical students and amateurs, has aimed 
to meet the need for a comprehensive treatment of mod- 
ern lathe work in the large shops. The 28 chapters are 
grouped under six heads: 1, The Lathe, Its Work and the 
Tools; 2, Turning Between Centers; 3, Work Supported 
at One End; 4, Internal Work; 5, Screw Cutting and 
rurret Work; 6, Miscellaneous Matters—included in this 
last section being an important chapter on speeds and 
feeds and tool steels. Mr. Horner’s experience has been 
acquired for the most part in important British shops, 
and his contributions to the British technical press have 
been voluminous, particularly as relating to milling ma- 
chine practice. However, comparison of methods in Eng- 
lish and American plants is made in a number of in- 
stances in the present work, and the author’s familiarity 
with the best practice in this country is apparent. The 
principles of the various branches of turning are demon- 
strated and well illustrated. In the chapter on chucks 
the usual forms, as well as some unusual ones, are de- 
scribed and illustrated. An important section of the book 
is devoted to modern turret practice, with numerous ex- 
amples of turret work. Equally full treatment is given of 
the subject of boring. Tool holders are illustrated by 
large numbers of representative types. In the chapter 
on speeds and feeds, instances are cited of the distrust of 
the new steels that has accompanied the development of 
high speed lathes. Lighter drives have been replaced 
with heavier, though the latter would not have been 
considered necessary at the outset before the possibilities 
in deep cuts were realized. The experience of a large 
firm is cited in support of the view that in the general 
run of turning shops the greatest economy is got by the 
use of medium high speeds and rather coarser feeds, as 
against the advocacy by some engineers of high cutting 
speeds with light feeds. <A firm manufacturing high 
speed steel is quoted to the effect that the best shape of 
tool for roughing purposes is formed by bending the end 
of a bar to 380 degrees from the straight. This firm 
adds: 

It is in our opinion a mistake to give a tool which will be 
asked to take a heavy cut, side rake right up to the cutting 
edge. We have always noticed in the case of a tool having a 
feed of about 1-16 in. there is practically no abrasion. We have 
also found a tool with a straight cutting edge and the side rake 
or lip brought to within a short distance from the cutting edge 
and then continued flat to the cutting edge to give the best 
results. The turnings themselves, as soon as the tool is put to 
work, start to make the top rake right, leaving the portion 
directly behind the cutting edge alone, and it is not until the 
tool fails that this goes with the rest. This extra metal at the 
edge supports and materially increases the life of the cutting 
edge. 

With its thorough-going and competent treatment of 
modern metal turning Mr. Horner’s book deserves well 
at the hands of machinists, superintendents and all con- 
nected with machine shop operations. 


By J. F. Sallows. Pages, 
Published by the 
Price, cloth bound, 


The Blacksmith’s Guide. 
157. 4% x 7 in. Illustrations, 164. 
Technical Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 
$1.50. 

The results of the author’s 27 years’ experience, 14 
years of which were as foreman of blacksmith shops 
connected with manufacturing plants, are embodied in 
this handbook. It bears evidence of sifting and com- 
pression, so that the reader gets the maximum of prac- 
tical value in small space. There are six chapters with 
these titles respectively: Machine Forging, Tool Forging, 
Hardening and Tempering, High-Speed Steel, Casehard- 
ening and Coloring, Brazing and General Blacksmithing. 
In an appendix are given a table of decimal equivalents, 
reproductions in colors showing the coloring of a hard- 
ened wrench, colored heat chart, colored temper chart 
and working drawings of a casehardening furnace. Mr. 
Sallows, with proper pride in his work, magnifies the 
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blacksmith’s art by 
machinist : 


this comparison with that of the 
“A young man from the farm can go into a 
machine shop, start in by running a drill press, then a 
lathe, and by reading and strict attention to business he 
will soon become a fairly good machinist. It is not so 
with a blacksmith, and especially a machine blacksmith, 
who usually has difficulty in acquiring full knowledge 
of his trade. Blacksmiths in general have but a small 
chance to iearn anything more than they can dig up in 
their own daily toil.” It should be said in this connec- 
tion that the periodical literature of 
now more plentiful and valuable than 
few years ago. 


blacksmithing is 
was the case a 

The demands of the machine shop upon the forge shop 
have been growing steadily, and the need of a higher 
grade of skill in the latter is constantly being emphasized 
In presenting in usable shape the results of his experi- 
ence, aud in putting particular stress on the features of 
approved practice in hardening, tempering and 
hardening, the author has done an important 
to his trade and to the machine shop as well, much mat- 
ter being embodied which machinists and tool 
Will find valuable. 


case- 


service 


makers 


Mechanical Drawing. By Ervin Kenison, 8. B., instruc 
tor in mechanical drawing Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. Size, 64 x 9% in. Pages, 
160. Illustrations, 140. Trice, $1. Publisher, the 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, II]. 

This book is offered as a practical manual of self- 
instruction in the art of drafting, lettering and repro- 
ducing plans and working drawings, and is intended not 
so much for teachers of drawing as for the home use of 
students. 
American School of Correspondence for home study and 
self-instruction. Emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
book is practical, and not complicated by theories or any 
than a student 
personal at- 
seem to be of 


It is one of a series of books published by the 


more scientific treatment of the subject 
could be expected to understand without 
tention from an instructor. It would 
special value to the young mechanic who desires to be- 
come a draftsman. 

Om 


Canadian Industrial Notes. 


November 9, 1907.—James Conmee, M. P., 
who was in Toronto recently, states that extensive de- 
posits of bog ore have been discovered on the line of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company’s Lake Superior branch, 
whose lake terminus is at Fort William. The deposits 
are said to be at two points, 80 miles from Fort William 
in one case and 150 miles in the other. He says that 
tests show the ore to be high in iron and free from sul- 
phur, phosphorus and titanium. 

The steamer Paliki of the Clergue fleet, is taking 2000 
tons of pig iron from the Atikokan Iron Company’s Port 
Arthur Furnace to the works of the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Francis W. Crittall, a steel man from England, is in 
Toronto inquiring as to the advantages for establishing 
a Canadian branch of the steel works with which he is 
connected. 

Lachine is to have large works for the building of lo- 
comotives, if an agreement entered into with an English 
The agreement, embodied in a 


TORONTO, 


syndicate is carried out. 
by-law, was submitted to the ratepayers some days ago 
and received their almost unanimous ratification. The 
company receive from the town a cash bonus of 
$50,000, exemption from taxation, and water at half the 
usual rates. On its part, the company will erect a plant 


is to 


at a cost of about $2,250,000, will employ 500 men in the 
first year, 1000 men the second year, and 1500 men the 
third. 

The Page-Hersey Pipe & Tube Company is putting 


up a mill at Welland for the manufacture of pipe from 
{ to S in. in diameter. Contracts for the construction of 
the plant are now in hand. Raw material is to be sup- 
plied from the works of the Ontario Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, which are adjacent. C. As Co Jd 
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The National Founders’ Association. 


The eleventh annual convention of the National 
Founders’ Association began its sessions at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, Wednesday morning, November 13. 
The attendance at the opening was about 200, including 
practically all those who have been prominent in the 
councils of the association for a number of years. The 
president, O. P. Briggs, who has exercised the functions 
of commissioner for the past four years, called the con- 
vention to order at 11 o’clock, and after announcing com- 
mittees read his report for the past year. It called atten- 
tion to the fact that while last year was the stormiest in 
the association’s history, so far as strikes are concerned, 
the present year closes with the most peaceful conditions 
prevailing that have been known in the same period of 11 
years. In the past six months but one new strike has 
occurred, involving a member of the association, and all 
strikes of an earlier date some time ago arrived at the 
point where no financial assistance has been necessary. 
The report reviewed the developments of the year, par- 
ticularly in the matter of labor legislation, the campaign 
of education the association is conducting and the prog- 
ress made in establishing its principles. In the matter 
of judicial proceedings, the president advised that ef- 
forts be made to secure decisions declaring picketing in 
any form to be illegal; also declaring the “ apprentice 
labor trust ’ within the scope of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. The assistant commissioner, A. E. McClintock, pre- 
sented a report dealing particularly with the advance 
the association has made in the past two years in train- 
ing specialty molders. Marked progress was reported in 
introducing molding machines and securing their effective 
operation. 

The secretary, F. W. Hutchings, read the report of the 
treasurer, the People’s State Bank of Detroit, Mich. It 
showed a very substantial gain in financial strength, the 
reserve and general funds of the association having been 
increased in the year. 

The secretary’s report showed a membership of 433 
firms, operating 486 foundries. The average number of 
men employed in the shops of members in July, August 
and September this year was 22,925 against 24,577 


amie, AS 
in the same months last year. 1652 


The falling off of 
was considered small, in view of the change in business 
conditions. The report discussed the methods followed in 
the distribution of literature among employers and em- 
ployees, chiefly the latter. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Finance.—_W. H. Winslow, Winslow Brothers Com- 
pany, Chicago; James McNaughton, American Locomo- 
tive Works, Schenectady, N. Y.; Geo. W. Watts, Canada 
koundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Resolutions.—F. B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foundry 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; Justus H. Schwacke, Wm. 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Geo. C. Forgeot, Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. 

Press.—¥F. W. Hutchings, Detroit, Mich. 

Reports were made on the strikes at Dayton, Ohio, 
and Detroit by A. C. Marshall and Walter Russell, re- 
spectively. 

A resolution presented by Edward F. Jones, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate pig iron and copper market condi- 
tions for the first two quarters of 1908 and report to the 
convention as to probable prices, was referred to the Res- 
olutions Committee. 

Arrangements were made for a banquet on Wednesday 
evening, to be addressed by Senator Spooner of Wiscon- 
sin and Hon. Geo. W. Ross of Toronto. 

a 


A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been granted letters patent on an 
insulated metal tie. A number of the improved ties are 

- being tested with a view to determine what is needed 
further in insulation. Mr. Dinkey says: “The outlook 
for the ties is good. We are endeavoring to perfect some- 
thing that will be fully adapted for service when timber 

becomes so scarce that timber ties will be prohibitive.” 
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The Aging of Mild Steel. 


A paper on the above subject was read at the May 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute by C. E. Stro- 
meyer, Manchester, England. It was abstracted in The 
Iron Age of June 20. At the recent meeting in Vienna, 
Mr. Stromeyer followed this up by a paper describing 
further experiments. In this newer work he has had the 
assistance of Professor Hatt of the Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., who made drop tests, or rather impact 
tension tests, on specimens from the plates. It is a com- 
bination of a shock and tensile test. The plates have also 
been examined by the Brinell hardness testing machine 
and many micro-photographs illustrate the paper. 

Special attention was given to the influence of cold, 
and samples were tested, while still cold, that had been 
stored for 23 weeks in ice. Nearly all of them gave silky 
fractures, as contrasted with crystalline fractures from 
the same steels that had been steamed. As these ex- 
periments have been carried out on a heterogeneous lot 
of steels, some being from failed boilers and others known 
to contain excessive amounts of silicon, phosphorus, or 
sulphur, they go far toward dispelling the not uncom- 
mon belief that prolonged and intense cold may cause 
some steels to become brittle. This, it must be remem- 
bered, applies to mild steels. 

The results of Professor Hatt’s impact tension test do 
not seem to stand in any relation to the aging properties, 
as revealed by the nicked bend tests, to the chemical 
compositions, or to the behavior in practice. It is possi- 
ble that, when the additional tests which are now on hand 
are completed, some correlation may be established. 

The author’s general deductions are that bending tests 
of samples with sheared edges seem to be of no scientific 
value, even if the curvatures near the fractures are care- 
fully measured, for although the samples examined em- 
brace most diverse qualities of mild steel, this bending 
test has revealed nothing definite about them. Bending 
tests of samples with planed edges are even less useful. 

Bending tests of samples having planed and nicked 
edges seem to be the best test yet devised for studying 
aging qualities. The injury done to-the various plates by 
nicking, which is revealed by bending, does not appear to 
discriminate between plates which have high or low per- 
centages of phosphorus, sulphur, &c., nor between those 
which have and those which have not behaved well in 
practice. Iu this respect, therefore, the bending of nicked 
samples is no better than the ordinary tensile, temper 
and cold bending test. 


The brittleness revealed by the bending of nicked 
samples, especially if the plates are maintained at a 


fairly high temperature, as in boilers, suggests that calk- 
ing which grooves the underlying plates may start a 
loca. brittleness, which after a time might endanger the 
boiler, if severely stressed. 

The author’s experiments as far as they have gone 
uve not yet revealed a test which will discriminate be- 
tween reliable and treacherous qualities of steel. They 
have nevertheless, established the fact that mild steel 
does possess aging properties, and that certain practices 
which are still fairly common among engineers are not 
free from dangerous possibilities. G. B. W. 


—__—_—_~~---@__ ———-- 


a Grand 
of social 


The Museum of Safety Devices Awarded 
Prize.—The international jury in the section 
economy at the International Book, Paper and Publicity 
Exposition, which closed in Paris last month, made an 
award of the Grand Prix to the American Museum of 
Safety Devices and Industrial Hygiene. A Diploma of 
Honor, the second highest award, was made to Charles 
Kirckhoff and T. C. Martin, respectively chairman and 
vice-chairman of the Museum’s Advisory Council; also 
to Dr. L. L. Seaman and Rudolph Lenz, for their active 
interest in promoting the work of the Museum. The 
Museum is now occupying the entire fifth floor at 231-241 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, and all in- 
quiries for space, exhibits and other information should 
be sent to Dr. W. H. Tolman, director. 
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Many Furnaces Go Out 





Pig Iron Capacity Cut Down 48,000 Tons 
a Week. 


The sharp reduction of pig iron output in the past 


two weeks is the dominating feature of the blast fur- 
nace situation. It quite takes precedence of the fact 


that a record output was made in October. Indeed, it 
appears from the fact that so many furnaces were blown 
out in the closing days of October and on the first day of 
November, that but for the desire to make a record 
before the inevitable curtailment the blowing out move- 
ment would have begun earlier. In the past few 
The Iron Age has communicated directly with the blast 
furnace companies to ascertain what furnaces have blown 
out since the opening of the month. The detailed list is 
given below. The United States Steel Corporation now 
has 30 of its 97 effective Northern furnaces out of blast. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Company has four of its six 
Northern furnaces out and two of its three Thomas fur- 
naces in Alabama. The Lackawanna Steel Company put 
out in October its five furnaces in the Lebanon Valley and 
two of its seven Buffalo stacks. The other steel com- 
panies have not participated in the movement as yet to 
the same extent. The Cambria Steel Company and the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company each have one furnace out. 
The former company will blow out 
about December 1. 

The net result of the curtailment in October 
the first day of November was a reduction of 380 in the 
number of active furnaces. Since November 1, 21 fur- 
naces have gone out and no resumptions are reported. 
In addition, four furnaces are definitely reported as to 
be blown out by December 1. The statistics of the move- 
ment is thus as follows to date: 


hew 


days 


another, probably 


and on 


Gross tons. 


WHO CU COUNT Raw cic cdccavecavcaceweneas 511,397 
Wrens COREE THOVOIINE Ds kics hve cmvence census 491,436 
Reduction in weekly capacity since November 1, about. 28,000 
Reduction in weekly capacity since October 1, about. . 48,000 
Present weekly capacity active, about.............6.. 463,000 


The production of coke and anthracite iron was 2,336,- 
972 tons in October, as against 2,183,487 tons in Septem- 
ber, or 75.3886 tons a day, as compared with 72,783 tons a 
day in the preceding month. The table below gives the 
production of coke and anthracite furnaces in October 
and the four months preceding: 


Monthly Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons. 
June. July. August. Sept. Oct. 


(80 days) (81 days) (81 days) (30 days) ( days) 


New York.... 141,044 155,658 150,385 150,264 152,710 
New Jersey. . 32,360 34,633 35,026 82,877 30,574 
Lehigh Valley. 66,097 61,854 60,160 68,559 71,936 
Schuylkill Val. 57,184 60,035 59,807 53,978 48,543 
Lower Susque- 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 6 916 61,279 64,456 59,580 67,286 
Pittsburgh Dis. 534,668 525,341 509,497 533,078 


Shenango Val. 


1! 167,319 
Penn... 13% 


9 152,917 144,978 158,315 
3935 > 129,887 


West. 129,922 133,906 143,078 
Md., Va., and 

Kentucky . 89,028 86,496 84,462 81,398 86,829 
Wheeling Dis. 105,479 108,659 121,078 117,445 134,445 
Mahoning Val. 178,731 172,704 177,438 162,644 180,968 
Central and 

North. Ohio. 169,830 179,987 176,700 164,314 185,422 
Hocking Valley 

and Hanging 

7 ae ee 35,365 34,050 35,590 32,138 33,843 


Mich.,Minn.,Mo., 


Wis., Colo... 76,962 76,902 77,961 79,112 81,155 
Chicago Dis.. 222,996 216,915 215,641 212,41: 244,645 
Alabama ..... 132,630 136,936 144,374 142,766 146,354 
Tennessee, 

Georgia and 

SORES kas e eee 37,678 39 152 37 ,618 37,791 

Totals ...2,246,900 2,255,660 2,250, 410 2 183 3, 487 2, 3: 36, 972 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 


bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethlehem, Calu- 


met, Inland and Colorado companies show the following 
totals of products month by month. We give separately 
a statement of the output of spiegeleisen and ferroman- 
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which is included for each total 


production : 


ganese, month in the 








Production of Steel Companies Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
Pig.—Total production ferromanganese 
1905 1906 1907. 1906 1907 
January .--1,129,042 1,358,015 1,406,397 26,305 21,477 
February .....1,027,987 1,226,760 1,317,923 26.988 19,444 
March .1,2382,255 1,400,395 1,424,827 23,595 31, 091 
April ....1,222,710 1,333,591 1,446,788 28,054 26,527 
May 1,287,438 1,372,423 1,470,080 29,447 28.822 
June 1,149,404 1,293,437 1,457,230 22,737 830.942 
July ...1,114,409 1,323,391 1,452,557 20,15; 25,343 
August ..-1,186,050 1,237,485 1,445,685 18 27 23,696 
September 1,262,033 1,264,380 1,417,153 24,078 30,270 
Octobe 1,370,960 1,452,200 1.479.416 23.517 22 501 
November 1,334,644 1,411 29,119 
December 1,356,962 1,445,528 21,707 


The table below gives the weekly capacity of coke and 


anthracite furnaces in blast November 1 and October 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total November 1 ‘ —October 1.— 
Location number Number Capacity Number Capacity 


of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New York: 

Buffalo ...... ..14 12 26,642 14 30.019 

Other New York...10 5 5.817 5 5.042 
New Jersey....... ie 6 6,785 7 7,731 

WN: aca uwes 2 0 0 1 173 


Pennsylvania 





Lehigh Valley.....25 19 15,078 20 15,091 
rr 3 3 1,013 2 906 
Schuylkill Valley...14 10 10,241 12 12,595 
Spiegel a 1 410 1 S17 
Low. Susquehanna. 8 5 6,064 6 7.158 
Spiegel .. pata om 1 676 1 802 
Lebanon Valley.... 8 5 4,27 8 6,324 
ere 2 0 0 2 817 
Pittsburgh Dist....45 38 109,249 41 113.512 
Splegel ...... ioe 3 2,850 3 2,591 
Shenango Valley. ..20 18 34,749 19 36,007 
WeGt. POOR... ccncBt 22 30,726 23 B80.9TTF 
Maryland ........ | ' 7,987 4 7,924 
Wheeling Dist.. i.e 10 22,582 14 27,404 
Ohie: 
Mahoning Valley...18 16 35,911 17 39,042 
Central and North- 
ern and Michigan.22 17 39,923 20 £0,830 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Rock...12 11 7,644 11 7.497 
Illinois and Indiana.,.25 23 53,896 22 48,014 
a ee ; 2 2 1,701 2 1,548 
Minnesota . j I l 1,176 1 1,264 
Wisconsin er 5? i $275 6 5,447 
Missouri ... ‘ — 1 57 1 581 
Colorado . ; 5 4 8,967 5 8,825 
Spiegel . ] l 266 0 0 
The South 
Virginia aa .23 14 8,455 15 
Kentucky : 7 ' 2,775 4 
Alabama ‘ 6 27 32,427 30 
Tennessee » wae 14 8,029 14 
Georgia and Texas. 3 l 204 2 
eG etka S397 3038 191,436 333 511,397 


The Curtailment Movement, 


hant 


shutting down to the same extent 


The mer furnaces have not participated in the 
as the steel companies, 
indications that December will accent the 


Reckoning that 


but there are 
curtailment. production for some months 
apart from 
and that charcoal iron has been pre 
100,000 tons a year, we 


has been at the rate of 27,000,000 tons a year, 
the spurt in October, 
duced at a rate of would have 


a coke iron production on the basis of 26,600,000 tons a 


year. The reduction in capacity since October 1, about 
48,000 tons a week, Thus 
the stir has resulted thus far in cut- 
ting down production less than 10 per cent. The numeri 


a net reduction of 51 furnaces since October 


represents 2,496,000 tons a year. 


about blowing out 
eal showing, 


more drastic movement, but as is al- 


smaller 


1, would indicate a 


ways the case the furnaces of 
out first. 
Among furnaces blown out in October or on November 


Wharton and one 


capacity are put 


1 were two Lackawanna at Buffalo, one 
New Jersey Zinc in New Jersey, one Henry Clay and one 
Swede in the Schuylkill Valley, one Thomas in the Le 
high Valley, two Edgar Thomson, one Clairton and one 
Donora in the Pittsburgh District, one South Sharon and 
ene Shenango in the Shenango Valley, one Cambria in 
western Pennsylvania, one Steelton in the Lower Susque 
hanna Valley, two Bird Coleman, 
North Cornwall in the Lebanon 


two Colebrook and one 


Valley, one Crozer and 
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Max Meadows in Virginia, both Bellaire, one Mingo and 
Steubenville in the Wheeling District, Newburgh, Frank- 
lin and Steélton in northern and central Ohio, one May- 
ville in Wisconsin, Niles and one Ohio in the Mahoning 
Valley, one Sloss, one Oxmoor and Williamson in Ala 
bama and San Lanham in Texas. Comparatively 
furnaces were blown in last month, the list including 
Lehigh Zinc in the Lehigh Valley, the new No. 4 Monon- 
gahela in the Pittsburgh District, Alice in the Shenango 
Valley, Alleghany in Virginia, No. 2 South Works in the 
Chicago District, one Hubbard in the Mahoning Valley 
and No. 2 Etowah in Alabama. 

The list of furnaces blown out since November 1 in 
cludes Allentown rolling mill in the Lehigh Valley, Pax- 
No. 1 at Harrisburgh, Stewart, Hall and Atlantic in 
the Shenango Valley, Warwick No. 1 in the Schuylkill 
Valley, one Edgar Thomson, two Lucy and one Isabella 
in the Pittsburgh District, Zanesville in Ohio, Hannah 
and No. 1 Hazelton in the Mahoning Valley, two North 


few 


ton 


Works, two Union Works and two Milwaukee of the 
Illinois Steel Company, No. 1 Pioneer at Thomas and 
Etowah No. 2 in Alabama. In addition, Marshall in 


western Pennsylvania, Franklin in New York, Thomas at 








Milwaukee, Wharton No. 2 in New Jersey. one Thomas 
in the Lehigh Valley an Keystone at Reading, Pa.. are 
definitely appointed for blowing out this month. These 
six furnaces have a combined capacity of about 5500 
tons a week. 

The active weekly capacity in coke and anthracite 
iron has shown the following fluctuations since January 
1, 1208: 

Capa it Capacity 

per week per weel 
November 1........ 191.456 May 1 152.031 
CR Bess on ae ave 511.397 \pril 1 489,564 
september 1....... . .507,768 BENNER Dis. o sb vo Be wee 403,157 
INS Wore kd ika- ks .513.471 PN Ec sis a wade $105,792 
DE aoa ew ae 528.170 January 1, 1905......377,879 
| rere December 1, 1904 B57, 846 
RE i eg henna ae 524,538 November 1 scale acteee4D 
EEE ee news be Aa .496.456 October 1. bane ween 
RINNE Ss LoL .511,035 Septemb« ap PF 291,573 
February 1......... .492,359 August 1 hare ean 246,092 
January 1, 1907...... 507.397 i 272,301 
December 1, 1906... . .513.860 Es oe co bre ke 556,107 
November 1..........500,580 Be ais os 244 
Seer Bo5.. sso ... -469,665 RR a6 wi. 6a as a Ge 337,257 
September 1.......... 441,426 March 1. .751 
SNS Mdina ericrnis our aie 449.908 POUMART Bick kcisc cons 273,692 
UE on acd owe wate 460,570 January 1, 1904...... 185,636 
Pe she ecw n'd ae hci 72,622 December 1, 1903..... 244,156 
Tr icacig sie aig watos ae 484,031 POWee? Ts. .6ss sce 273,715 
RI isa ae 484,240 RINE ids Sn sie ari ate 353,142 
INNS ik situs nace tae 479,737 september 1..........360,197 
NN Bs are 482.156 RE Boks os enns owe 353,681 
January 1, 1906...... 463,673 Pe eaten Ss cx wee 384,825 
December 1, 1905..... 475,814 je AA ee 388,178 
November 1.......... 460,449 | ee ee 
OMNES Bon aseeccscwe 445,468 RE Bs es bex0es55 nee 
September 1.......... 412.5638 MO Esa stoeavan eee 347,424 
Re EekG cues ae eek 410,088 et a ee ee 335,239 
ST Ascksetinwieeeas 408,617 January 1, 1903......346,073 
NN AS ae mis Swe weet 443.092 

—— ~—-e—___ 


National Metal Trades Association.—President M. 
H. Barker, Boston, and Commissioner Robert Wuest, Cin- 
cinnati, the committee appointed on time and place of the 
next convention, have decided on March 25 and 26, 1908, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

> 

The Collector of Customs at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
instructed to allow the exportation of steel rails, 
billets, blooms, slabs, bars and structural material, in- 
cluding plates, channels, beams, angles, tees and other 
structural forms manufactured by the Lackawanna Stee] 
Company, with the use of imported pig iron, a draw- 
back equal to the duty paid on the imported pig iron less 
the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 


on 


The Mexican Government has made official announce- 
ment that the iron mines in California, which 
were purchased about three the Pacific 
Steel Company, promoted by a number of Americans, 
have been taken charge of by the Federal authorities, 
because the failed to pay the taxes on the 
properties. will be sold at auction by the 


Lower 


years ago by 


company 
The mines 
December 1. 


Government 
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AGE 
PERSONAL 


The Sheldon Axle Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
re-elected Edwin H. Jones president. William H. Son, 


who has been general manager of the spring department 


for several years, was elected vice-president and general 
Fred Armstrong, secretary, and Chester A. 
fully 60 per cent. of all 


country are 


manager; J. 
Ide treasurer. It 
the 
equipped with Sheldon springs. 

S. T. De La Mater, formerly with the Standard Con 
struction Company, Chicago, is now on the staff of the 


is said that 


manufactured in this 


automobiles 


General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, in the 
engineering department. 

Ht. L. Hibbard, electrical 
Construction and Repair, United 
ment, has resigned that position to enter the employ of 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Milwaukee, Wis., 
maker of electric controlling His thorough 
knowledge of Navy Department requirements and meh 
ods will undoubtedly be of great value in the further ex 
tension of the Cutler-Hammer line of electric controlling 


Bureau of 
Depart- 


expert to the 
States Navy 


the Company, 


devices. 


panels for navy yard and shipboard use. 
Pas: 


of America, has resigned to accept the position of secre 


Kehew, auditor of the Crucible Steel Company 


tary and treasurer of the Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & 
Tool Company, temporarily held by F D. Blackiston, re 
signed. He has. made a specialty of cost systems and 


finance in general. 


Charles H. Becker, secretary of the American Cham 
ber of Commerce, Paris, France, has accepted the position 
of assistant to the president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States. He will take up 
his new duties December 1. 

with 


Amer- 


has identified 
the company, has elected the 
ican Locomotive Company, this having been made a sep 
He is a son of the late 8S. R. Callaway, 


the company. 


S. T. Callaway, who long been 
been secretary of 


arate position. 
former president of 
W. Edgar Reed, electrical engineer, formerly with the 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company in Paris and 
later at East Pittsburgh, has opened an office in the 


Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, as general consulting 
engineer for electrical work. 

Andrew Schiefer, for several years superintendent of 
the Massillon Iron & Steel Company, Massillion, Ohio, 
has taken the position of superintendent at the Dimmick 
pipe plant, Birmingham, Ala. 

E. G. Herndon of the Dodge Coal Storage Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed resident engineer 
at Chicago. 

Harry A. Phillips, who for a number of years has 
been connected with the Boulter Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of fire brick specialties, 
as president and general manager, has resigned and ac- 
cepted the position of sales manager for the Baltimore 
Retort & Fire Brick Company, Baltimore, Md. 

The decoration of the Legion of Honor has been be- 
stowed upon Col. Carroll D. Wright, former U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Labor. The insignia was presented to him 
by M. Bonzom, acting French Consul-General, at a din- 
ner given at the Engineers’ Club, New York, to the Ad- 
visory Council of the American Museum of Safety De- 
vices and Industrial Hygiene, Dr. Josiah Strong pre- 
siding. 

—.3--o——— 

At Youngstown, Ohio, objections have been filed by 
the United States Steel Corporation, the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany to the paying of charges for car service as directed 
by the Ohio Railroad Commission. Before the State 
rules became effective, the blast furnaces at Youngstown 
operated under the Pennsylvania rules which relieved 
them of car service charges. The commission will be 
asked to make a ruling similar to that regarding coal 
cars at lake ports, the conditions, it is alleged, being sim- 
ilar. The commission has also been asked to establish a 
seventh grade of freight to include such commodities as 
coal, pig iron, lumber, stone, grain, &c. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


Marshall Furnace, at Newport, wa., will be blown out Novem 


ber 18 During the suspension repairs and improvements will 


be made. 

No. 1 Paxton furnace, at Harrisburg, Pa., operated by the 
Central Iron & Steel Company, has been blown out. It wi 
repaired, 

It is stated that No. 3 furnace of the E. & G, Broo Iron 
Company, at Birdsboro, Pa., will be started as soon as repairs 
are completed 

The puddle and skelp mills of the Susquehanna Iron Com 
pany at York, Pa., have resumed operations Repa and im 
provements were made. 

Kidd Brothers & Burgher Steei Wire Company, Aliquippa, 
Pa., manufacturer of polished drill rods and annealed special 
tool steel, &c., has recently completed a new brick building, 35 
x 45 ft., to serve as a power house and machine shop The 


machine shop was formerly located in its main building, but 
this space has been utilized for an extension to the wire drawing 
department, which will increase its capacity about 20 per cent 
The company reports that its difftrent departments are busy 
none of its orders having been caneccled, and the outlook for the 


future is very satisfactory 


\. M. Byers & Co., manufacturers of iron pipe, Pittsburgh 
Pa., have recently bought some more ground adjacent to their 
plant, giving them control of the entire square. No additions to 
equipment are contemplated at the present time. 


The entire puddling plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, containing about 50 furnaces, 
has shut down. The tube and sheet mills are working insteel 
exclusively. 

The Eleanor Iron Company, Hollidaysburg, Pa., has closed 
down its rolling mills until the conditions in the iron trade be 
come better. 

The blooming mill of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., which has been shut down for repairs for 
several weeks, was again put in operation this week and will 
continue running as long as suflicient business is in hand to 
warrant its operation. 

The Peneoyd Iron Works of the American Bridge Company, 
beginning with November 11, 
days a week. 


started operating its plant on five 

This reduction is due to the lack of sufficient 

orders to keep the plant running full, and unless business im 

proves it is said that further curtailments will be made. 
General Machinery. 

The Larsen-Baker Ice Machine Company, Omaha, Neb., has 
appointed the N. C. Davison Company, Empire Building, Pitts 
burgh, its selling agent for Ohio, West Virginia and Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The D. L. Baker Machine Company, Alfred, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of the Baker improved planter, is arranging to erect a new 
machine shop which will be equipped with modern machinery. 

The Humboldt Machine Works, Humboldt, Tenn., has just 
been acquired by a stock company composed of H. Baumgertner, 
H. A. Watson of Trenton, Tenn., and W. M. Bunton of Jackson, 
Tenn. The machine shops will be increased at once and the 
territory enlarged. It is intended to do a manufacturing busi 
ness in addition to the regular machine work. The manufacture 
of gasoline engines and boilers will be promptly taken up. 


The Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J., manufac 
turer of presses and dies for sheet metal work, made shipment 
of its presses last week to India, Austria, France and England, 
besides several carloads of large presses to manufacturers of 
electrical goods in this country. ‘Ihe company’s new shops are 
provided with electric cranes and the most approved modern 
machinery, placing them in a posit'on to handle large orders. 

The Exeter Machine Works, Pittston, Pa., manufacturer of 
elevating and conveying machinery, &c., intends building an ad 
dition to its shops for the manufacture of J. Stone & Co.’s 
manganese bronze ash expellers and other marine appliances, 
which are well known in Euiope. The new building will be 
about 60 x 84 ft., of brick construction, and will be equipped 
with modern appliances. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Board of Water Commissioners, Atlanta, Ga., will re- 
ceive bids until November 25 for one 20,000,000-gal. vertical 
triple expansion high duty pumping engine of self-contained 
type. 


The Dutchess Light, Heat & Power Company, Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., has been granted permission by the Public Service Com 
mission to extend its lines to Red Hook and Hyde Park and to 
issue $20,000 of additional stock, the proceeds to be devoted 
to the acquisition of land and to the extension of its plant. 
Plans for the improvements have not been worked out. R. 
Raymond Rikert is manager. 


The Torr lectric Company has been incorporated at Farm- 
ersburg, Ind., with $20,000 capital stock, by BE. W. Jennings, 
president; W. S. Baldridge, treasurer; A. D. Torr, secretary and 
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general manager The company suceeeds A. D. Torr, and its 


mlant furnishes light and power to Farmersburg and Shelburn, 


six miles d'stant It will install additional machinery next 
spring 

The Bridgewater Mfg. Comparvy Bridgewater, Va., is to 
uuild a hydraulic plant to furnish 500 hp. additienal It is 
probable that additional water wheels and electric light equip 


ment will be purchased in the spring. C. P. E. Burgwyn, Rich 
mond, Va., is the engineer 


The report of the business done by the Westinghouse Ma 


chine Company, Pittsburgh, during the first six months of th 
current fiscal year ending October 1, shows the company’s sales 
were several hundred thousand dollars ahead of those during 
the same period of last vear The steam turbine department 
hows an advance over last year of 10 per cent., and the stoke 
uusiness wa 16 pe cent. g iter, while the team engine and 
s engine departments held th own Several rv good 
orders for turbine equipments have recently been booked, among 
them being one for the city of Alameda, Cal., to be installed 
the power house of the municipal lighting plant; another for 
the Oneida Knitting Mill Compan Oneida, N. Y.:; a third f 
1 silk mill: a fourth for the eity f Wyandotte, Mich., and an 
order for two 500-hp. turbo-generators for the Imperial St 
Wor! of Japan 


. 
l‘oundries, 


\ new 54 Newton cupola has recently been installed in th: 


Peninsular Motor Company, Grand Rapids 
Mich, and a No. 66 of similar 


Modern Iron Works 


foundry plant of the 


make has been supplied to the 
Quincy, Ill, both of which were 


furnished 
iv the Northern Engineering Works. Detroit, Mich. 


The London Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Canada. is 
recting a new foundry, 68 x 144 fl 


, of brick and steel construe 
tion, to be 


completely equipped with electric 
and other modern machinery 
ment have been placed 


traveling cranes 
Contracts for the erane equip 

The South Park Mfg. Company, Port 
organized, bas succeeded the 


facture of 


Ituron, Mich., recently 
Lee Mfg. Company in the 
parts, pneumatic hoists, 
ejectors, valves and brass and alum'num castings. 


manu 
automobile injectors and 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Northern Construction Company, Milwaukee, Wis.. has 


been awarded the contract for the erection of the new audito 


rium in that city at the stipulated amount of $449,000. The 
contract calls for the completion of the building by Novembe1 
8, 1908. The building will be erected of stone, brick and iron 
Plans are being made for a new bridge over the Wabash 
River in Tippecanoe County, Ind.; estimated cost, $50,000. John 
P. Forseman, Lafayette, Ind., is County Auditor. 
The Nashvilte Bridge 
to alter 


Company, Nashville, Tenn., will have 
-ts plans to some extent on account of the approaches 
to the Sparkman strcet bridge over the Cumberland River. ‘I'he 


vmpany also expects to erect another large workshop the size 


of the one wst completed. Contracts for work all over the 
Senth have been coming in nicely this fall, the management 1e 
ports, and the work on hand from the South alone would neces 
sitate greatly increasing the plant. 


ires. 


The J. L. Meams Machinery Company, Shreveport, 


La., suf 
fered a $20,000 loss on stock by fire November 1. 


The packing plant of Swift & Co 


. at Harrisburg, Pa., was 
burned November 11, 


the loss being about $150,000. 


A $2,000,000 fire at Superior, Wis., November 9, destroyed 


the Great Northern elevator A and power house, Grand Republic 
mill, Freeman mill and elevator, Minkota mill and elevator, and 
badly damaged a number of other buildings. 


The plant of the Swift Packing Company, Omaha, Neb., was 
damaged $100,000 by fire November 7. 


The plant of the Cornplanter Refining Company, 


Warren, 
Pa., was damaged $50,000 by tire November 6. 


Hardware. 


The Bruner Stecl Wagon Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. This ae 
tion has been taken in view of the material increase in the com 
pany’s business. The company manufactures all steel 


farm, 
truck and log wagons. 


The Lefever Arms Company has just placed a contract for 
the erection of a large brick addition to its factory at Syracuse, 
N. Y. The company is also about to install several 


chines in the present plant. 


new ma 
The demand for Lefever guns has 
been rapidly increasing for some time. The output is marketed 
altogether through the regular channels of the jobbers and 
retailers of hardware and sporting goods, and the company does 
not permit its guns to be advertised or sold by catalogue houses. 

The Nimmo Fence & Wire Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has made extensive improvements in its equipment and has 
greatly improved its facilities for a large output of Norwood 
products, which include fencing, ornamental and farm gates, 
settees, tree guards, &c. 


The Conneaut Shovel Company, Conneaut, Ohio, has recently 
installed a new toggle press, which will increase the capacity of 
its plant 25 per cent. Plans are also under consideration for 
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a handle factory at the present plant. The company states that 
it is getting out a new line of cutting spades, such as used by 
brick companies for cutting clay. 


The business of the late Charies J. Root, Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of registering counters, measuring counters and 
hinges, has been purchased by a new corporation known as the 
Cc. J. Root Company, which has an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000. The incorporators are John T. Chidsey, William E. 
Sessions and Epaphroditus Peck. C. F. Barnes is the president 
and John T. Chidsey is secretary, treasurer and manager, and 
the directors are W. H. Bacon, M. D. Edgerton, F. N. Manross 
and Mr. Chidsey. Mr. Chidsey has been with the Sessions 
Foundry Company since 1885 and for the last few years has 
been purchasing agent and head accountant. The business of 
the C. .. Root Company is an old one, having been established 
by the late Joel H. Root in 1867, and after his death conducted 
by his son, Charles J. Root, until ihe fatal automobile accident 
last summer. The lines manufactured include brass and iron 
registering counters, known as the Elm City, Bristol and Root; 
measuring counters, brass hinges, including a continuous hinge 
for pianos, for which there is a large demand, and miscellaneous 
metal goods. The purchase of the business includes the real 
estate ai what is known as the Island. 


S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, N. Y., gray iron founders and 
manufacturers of hardware specialties, have during the past 
year made a number of improvements in their plant. These in- 
clude air compressors, increased steam heat, air hoisters and 
other apparatus by which the cost of production has been dimin- 
ished. 


The Sturges & Burn Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., has added 
10,000 sq. ft. of floor space to its plant, thus increasing the 
company’s pressroom facilities, and by which it is hoped to 
overcome the diiliculty experienced the past season in keeping 
up with orders. 

The A. A. Wood & Sons Company, Atlanta, Ga., manufac- 
turer of tools and machinery, has just taken possession of its 
new building at the corner of Magnolia and Haynes streets. 
The building fronts 137 ft. on Haynes street, having an average 
width of about 70 ft. 


The Indiana Bank Furniture & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has succeeded the Indiana Screen & Mfg. Company. 

The Knox Metal Wheel Company has been incorporated at 
Knox, Ind., with $30,000 capital stock, by J. W. Murray, presi- 
dent; W. A. Pierson, secretary-treasurer; J. W. Long, vice-pres- 
ident; Edgar W. Shilling, Gus Reiss, Peter Van Derweele and 
Chas. Windisch. The company at present will manufacture 
metal wheels and hubs for children’s vehicles and later may 
make the finished article. Most of the heavy machinery has 
been installed. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Carnegie Steel Company bas made plans for a coke 
screening plant to be built at the South Sharon furnaces, South 
Sharon, Pa. This will be in the nature of an experiment, and 
if successful similar screening plants will be erected at its other 
blast furnaces. 


The Paris Lamp Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer 
of gas fixtures, arc lamps, gasoline lamps and lights, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, the incorporators being 
Richard A. Horst, Richard W. Ziernlein and Julius C. Goebel. 


The Wolf Automobile Company has been incorporated at 
Muncie, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in automobiles 
and accessories and to do repair werk. H. H. Wolf, O. F. Ray- 
mond and R. W. Williams are the directors. 


James Dunlop Smith, president of the De Forest Wireless 
Company, New York, was in New Castle, Pa., recently, looking 
for a site to engage in the manufacture of wireless telephones 
under the De Forest patents. The De Forest Wireless Telephone 
Company, which is controlled by De Forest and others, has dis- 
posed of considerable stock in New Castle. 


Plans have been completed by the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Company, Pittsburgh, for the development of 14,000 acres of 
coal land in Washington County, Pa., and work has already 
commenced. The company proposes to spend $3,000,000 in this 
project. Two large shafts will be sunk and every facility for 
rapid mining will be installed. Electricity will be the power 
used. The land adjoins the tract owned by the Jones & Lavgh- 
lin Steel Company. 


The Southern Ship Building Company, Jacksonville, Fla., 
which recently purchased 17 acres of land at Tottenville, 8S. I., 
with 700 ft. of water front, intends to move its present plant 
to the new location, where it will have enlarged facilities for 
the building and repairing of wooden ships. The company has a 
complete equipment of tools, machinery, &c., and expects to 
start operations as soon as the machinery can be placed. The 
Philadelphia office is located in the Mariner and Merchant 
Building. 


The MacKinnon Boiler & Machine Company, Bay City, Mich., 
is installing additional machinery in its boiler works, consisting 
of Kling rotary splitting shears, capacity %-in. plate; Lennox 
bevel shears, capacity %-in. plate; Whiting punch, 48-in. throat, 
and a high speed cold saw, with a capacity of cutting a 15-in. 
42-lb. beam in 28 seconds. 
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The Lehigh Valley Motor Car Company, Allentown, has 
asked for a Pennsylvania charter. It will be composed of J. M. 
Mack and others interested in the Mack motor vehicle business. 

The Boulter Mfg. Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., which 
succeeded the business of C. J. Boulter, established in 1835, in 
the manufacture of special firebrick shapes for assayers and 
metallurgists and high temperature resisting firebrick, carried 
nm since the above date at 1617-1627 North street, removed 
recently to 234 North Twenty-third street, where the manufac 
ture of the same grade of materials will be conducted on a 
much larger scale. 

The Hazard, Coates & Bennett Company, dealer in scrap 
ircn and steel, Rochester, N. Y., has purchased several acres of 
land in South Buffalo, near the Lackawanna Steel Company’s 
plant, upen which it will establish a plant for the storage and 
handling of sczsap metals, with a capacity of 75,000 tons, 
equipped with improved machinery for hoisting, breaking and 
loading. A contract has been let to the Lathrop, Shea & Hen- 
woed Company for the construction of the necessary buildings 
and the installation of track scales, traveling cranes, &c. ‘The 
tract adjoins the new plant of the Buffalo Brake Beam Com- 
pany and has switching connections with the South Buffalo and 
Pennsylvania railroads. It is conveniently located as regards 
all the furnaces in the Buffalo district. 

B. F. Jobnston, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, representing the 
Columbia Fire Brick Company, Canton, Ohio, and the Hayes 
Run Fire Brick Company, Orvis, Pa., has recently sold 320,000 
Columbia brick and 323,000 of the Hayes Run output. The 
largest order was for new work at Welland, Ont., where 180,000 
Hayes Run, 125,000 Columbia and 100,000 wire cut brick were 
shipped. Orders for wire cut brick in the past month aggre- 
gated 140,000. 

The International Paper Company contemplates the erection 
of a hydraulic plant about two miles south of Spier Falls, 
N. Y., to furnish power for the large pulp mill which the com- 
pany intends to erect. No definite plans have been prepared, 
and it will probably be some time before the company erects the 
plant. Warren Curtiss, Jr., Palmer, N. Y., is superintendent of 
construction, 

The Century Brass Mfg. Company, Cattaraugus, N. Y., which 
was recently incorporated, is an old company with a new name, 
new capital, new machinery and a more modern plant. The 
company manufactures brass goods and plumbers’ supplies, and 
the plant is arranged on the pr'nciple of a continuous mill, the 
first unit being the brass foundry, which is equipped with seven 
furnaces, molding machines, &c., operated by compressed air, 
and adjoining the foundry is the core room. From the foundry 
the castings go to the machine shop, which is equipped with 17 
Warner & Swazey automatic turret iathes, and from there they 
are conveyed directly to the finishing room, where they are 
ground, polished, &c. From the finishing room they are moved 
to the nickel plating room, where they are electroplated, and 
then pass to the assembling room, where they are assembled and 
tested, both under hydraulic and aerostatic pressure. The 
product hereafter will be known exclusicely under the name of 
Century. 

——_.-- e———_—-_ 


October Commercial Failures. 


Commercial failures in the United States for Octo- 
ber, according to statistics compiled by R. G. Dun & Co., 
show a large increase over the corresponding month 
last year. They were, in fact, larger than in any other 
October for 11 years. The total of defaulted indebted- 
ness involved in the 1139 failures reported amounted 
to $27,414,990, which compares with 838 failures and in- 
debtedness of $10,553,714 reported in October, 1906. 
Manufacturing insolvencies involved $12,766,068, or more 
than $2,000,000 ovér the total of insolvencies during the 
same month in 1906. Liabilities of trading failures did 
not increase as heavily as of manufacturers. 

It is still much too early to obtain the liabilities of 
many banks that were forced to suspend temporarily, 
the figures thus far reported being 31 in number, but 
any statement of the amount involved would be a mere 
guess. There were four similar failures last year in- 
volving $3,665,000. It should also be noted that the 
Westinghouse Company is not included with the October 
failures because of the peculiar conditions surrounding 
the temporary receivership. Even with the figures omit- 
ted, however, the commercial liabilities last month were 


larger than in any month since September, 1896. 
a oe 


A meeting of the Administrative Council of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association has been called for De- 
cember 4 to consider the proposed changes in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the organization. The confer- 
ence will be held in New York City and probably at the 
Astor House. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Plunging from a record production in October to the 
first stages of what promises to be a very sharp reduc- 
tion, within two weeks is the extraordinary experience 
of the Iron trade. During October our Coke and Anthra- 
cite furnaces produced the largest tonnage in the history 
of the country, 2,336,972 tons. Before the month was out 
30 blast furnaces had been blown out, and the capacity 
had declined from 511,397 tons per week on October 1 to 
491,486 tons per week on November 1. Special inquiries 
made by The Iron Age during the past few days show 
that since the first of the month 21 blast furnaces have 
blown out, whose weekly capacity is estimated at 28,000 
tons per week. Six others, with a capacity of 5500 tons 
per week, are preparing to stop. Therefore, from Octo- 


ber 1 to the end of this week the rate of production has 


been cut down 58,500 tons per week, or a little over 10 per 


cent. While this is a good beginning, it is quite evident 
that it is not enough, and that a very considerable addi- 
tional restriction will be necessary. 

Estimates of the lessened requirements of the country, 
temporarily, vary within pretty wide limits. A restric- 
tion of 30 per cent. is regarded as conservative by many, 
while very high authorities hold that by the middle of 
January we will not need to run more than one-half the 
capacity of our Iron and Steel plants. 

At the present time the financial situation dominates 
the trade absolutely. It has not alone led to an almost 
universal suspension of new business, but has stopped 
work on contracts on hand and in many instances on the 
delivery of goods produced. Sellers recognize that it is 
practically useless to force sales, and the number of lots 
of material which are being pushed on the market is sur- 
prisingly small. There is weakness at many points along 
the line, as is only natural, but it is evident that the 
trade will settle down to an orderly readjustment of 
prices when the proper time comes. In a number of fin- 
ished lines this will probably come with the opening of 
the new year. In the meantime, the situation is expected 
to be sufficiently clear from a financial point of view to 
permit of formulating effective plans. 

The action already taken by the large interests is 
proof of the fact that production will be adjusted to the 
consumptive requirements, whatever they may be. 

In the metal trade the flurry in Copper is apparently 
over. It has been shown that prevailing conditions do 
not justify any pyrotechnics, and that the sounder course 
of allowing time to cure the severe blows under which 
the industry has staggered is the safest. November was 
the record month for Copper exports, the total being esti- 
Electrolytic Copper has sold 


Tin dipped under 30c., 


mated at 29,150 gross tons. 
on the basis of 13.25c. for export. 


but has recovered a little. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Nov. 13, Nov. 6, Oct. 9, Nov. 14. 

PIG IRON, Per Gress Ton : 1907. 1907. 1907. 1906. 
Foundry Ne. 2, Standard, Phila- 
Qe i tee pede ewe eeweins 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin 


$19.00 $19.00 $20.00 $23.50 


Es 5660 ae Oaceecceas sean 19.75 20.25 21.25 25.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 20.50 21.50 22.50 24.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 20.96 20.90 22.90 22.8 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh....... 19.40 19.90 20.40 22.85 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 25.06 25.50 26.50 23.50 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ten: 

Isessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh... $6.00 30.00 31.00 36.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila. $0.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 34.00 34.00 36.00 35.60 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 

Steel Rails, Mejting, Chicago. . 15.50 16.00 17.00 20.50 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila... 13.50 3.50 16.25 19.50 
Iron Rails, Chicago........ ga 19.90 19.50 20.25 28.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 19.00 19.00 20.50 26.00 
Cor Wheels, Chic@ao.......00. 23.00 24.50 24.50 23.00 


Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 19.00 19.00 28.00 21.50 
Heavy Steel Serap, Pittsburgh. 15.00 15.50 17.25 17.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 12.50 14.00 15.00 1750 
Heavy Steel Serap, Philadelphia 413.50 3.50 16.00 18.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.831% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.75 1.78 1.78 1.71% 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.81 1.6414 
Stecl Bars, Pittsburgh..... ae 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Beams, ‘Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.841% 
Beams, Pitteburghi.....cccuses 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.8414 
Angles, Pittsburgh. . i... 0000. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.7 1.70 L.S5 1.5714 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.95 1.60 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Found: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.90 
Cut Naim, Picteburee:. ...c cae 2.00 2.05 2.10 1.95 
sarb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 14.25 14.50 14.00 22.50 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 13.50 14.37% 13.62% 22.25 
Spelter, a a ee >t 5.50 5.40 6.45 
Spelter, St. Louis...... comes 00 5.35 5.40 6.35 
ee a 4.55 4.60 4.65 6.00 
ea 4.35 4.40 4.50 5.90 
<M ee eee ee $0.75 30.60 33.00 42.65 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 10.00 10.50 10.25 25.00 
Wictel, New TetRiic ccic civics 45.00 $5.00 45.00 $15.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 $4.09 

———- +e - 


Chicago. 


FISUER BUILDING, November 13, 1907.- 

The generally indulged hope that the tie-up occasioned by 
lack of money necessary for the ordinary needs of commerce 
would be of momentary consequence has been disappointed. 
Business has been brought practically to a standstill so far 
as new engagements are concerned. More or less trouble is 
experienced in meeting maturing obligations, especially 
where, as in the case of payrolls, actual currency is required. 
But a reassuring feature of the situation is found in the fact 
that the people generally are co-operating in measures taken 
to prevent the further complication of an already difficult 
financial status. So far employers have been able to meet 
payrolls in part at least with cash, and by official action 
some of the representative labor organizations have indorsed 
the substitution of checks for currency in payment of wages 
when necessary. It is of course needless to expect any gen- 
eral resumption of market activity until the banks are able 
to furnish a normal supply of money and extend the usual 
credit accommodation required for the ordinary transaction 
of business. The effects of the present unusual conditions 
are beginning to be felt in the agricultural districts owing 
to the lack of ready cash wherewith to move the crops. It is 
stated on good authority that fully 50 per cent. of the coun- 
try elevators in the grain belt are closed because they cannot 
secure currency, the farmers declining to take checks which 
the banks will only honor for deposit. It is not believed that 
this state of affairs will be of long duration; in fact, the 
general tenor of reports indicates that the tension is already 


(By Telegraph.) 
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slightly relaxed and another week should bring a definite de- 
gree of improvement. The Iron and Steel market for the 
past week has been without transactions of note. Hand to 
mouth buying of small lots of material absolutely required 
for present needs represents all that was done. Production 
of both raw and finished material is being curtailed by short 
operation or the entire shut down of plants. The bar mills 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Moline, Ill., and 
East Chicago, Ind., are temporarily closed, and those of one 
other producer are running only part of the time. Six blast 
furnaces in the Chicago District and one in the Northern 
District have been blown out since the first of the month, 
but with one exception they were not important producers. 
Prices in most lines of Finished Material are firm, though 
slight concessions are obtainable on Sheets and Iron Bars. 
Light Rails and Spikes are also weak and susceptible of 
shading. Pig Iron is extremely dull. In fact, it may be said 
that the market is without any signs of active interest. Both 
seller and buyer are waiting the outcome of the financial 
situation. and there will be nothing doing until there is a 
definite change for the better in this respect and a stronger 
feeling of confidence established. 

Pig Iron.—Trade is almost wholly suspended. The fin- 
ancial conditions are so restrictive that little could be done 
even if buyers were undeterred by other considerations from 
entering the market. There seems to be no other course 
open, therefore, than to await developments, and up to the 
present time the extreme monetary stringency has not been 
materially relieved. It is extremely doubtful if the entire 
engagements in this market for the past week have ex 
ceeded 1000 tons, the few sales that have been made being 
single carload lots for immediate delivery. One sale of 500 
tons of No. 2 Foundry constitutes the only exception to 
this rule, and this was placed at a price around $20.50, Chi- 
cago. The dearth of actual transactions makes it impossible 
to fix the present level of values, except approximately. 
With no tonnage being offered or inquiries received, sellers 
are naturally enough making only nominal quotations. It is 
readily admitted, however, that should any good tonnage 
come into the market it would be met with prices consider- 
ably lower than those now quoted. How low they would be 
willing to go under such circumstances would be largely gov- 
erned by the condition surrounding each individual transac- 
tion. Some of the sales made have been closed at as high as 
$17, Birmingham, for No. 2 Southern, and $21.50, Chicago, 
for Northern Foundry No. 2, but it is certain that better 
than these figures can be done on lots of 200 or 300 tons and 
upward. Everything points to weaker market conditions, 
and in view of the fact that desirable orders can be placed 
at prices below the range established by current transac- 
tions we have revised quotations. Numerous requests for 
the hold-up of deliveries on contracts are being received by 
all furnacemen. This is due in part to the slowness of col- 
lections and the consequent desire of purchasers to extend 
the dates of payment obligations. So far but few of the 
Northern furnaces have suspended operations, but a number 
of them have only orders enough on hand to keep them run- 
ning a few weeks at most, and it is therefore likely that sev- 
eral will go out of blast in the near future, since conditions 
searcely warrant the piling of Iron in yards. Altogether, 
there have been seven furnaces in the Lake District shut 
down since the first of the month, but the majority of these 
are small producers. The following prices are for November 
and December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Take Superior Charcoal.... 

Northern Coke Foundry, No 

Northern Coke Foundry, No 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. 

Northern Scetch, No. 99. 

Ohio Strong Softeners, ; 50 to 22. 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. : 5 wiw 9: Wee 21.5 

Southern Coke, No. i fall ; 2 : 21.3: 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Coke, No. 

Southern Gray Forge.... 

Southern Mottled 

Malleable Bessemer 

Standard Bessemer 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—The market is practically barren of 
orders or inquiries for Billets. Outside of two or three car 
lots no transactions in Forging Billets are reported. For 
business of this sort prices range from $33 to $34. Chicago. 
Wire Rods have not yet felt the effects of lessened demand 
to any considerable extent and are still quoted at $34 to S35, 
Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroad interests seem 
for the present at least to have practically withdrawn from 
the Rail market. The only inquiry reported for last week 
was one of 1800 tons, and actual sales were limited to one 
lot of 500 tons taken by the Illinois Steel Company for im- 
mediate delivery. There is of course nothing doing in Track 
Supplies, nor is there likely to be any better demand until 


00 to $25.50 
O0Oto 21.50 
SO to 21.00 
00to 20.450 
O5O0to 22.00 


5Oto 
22.40 to 
30.40 to 
52.40 to 


Silvery, 34.40 to 
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construction work is again actively resumed. Prices on 
Spikes and Light Rails lack firmness, and any round lot 
offers of either would likely induce substantial shading of 
present quotations, which are as follows: Angle Bars, ac- 
companying Rail orders, 1907 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 1.75c. 
to 1.85¢e.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c., according to delivery ; Track 
Bolts, 2.50¢c. to 2.60c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.65c. to 2.75e. 
base, Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplie 
range from 0.15¢c. to 0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 
25 to 45 Ib. sections, $32; 20-Ib., $33; 16-lb., $34; 12-lb., $35, 
f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight 
to destination. 


Structural Material.—With the exception of straggling 
orders of small tonnage, no new business has developed in 
Structural Material. The stringency of money effectually 
prevents the undertaking of large contracts. Even railroad 
bridge work, which has heretofore been furnishing a consid- 
erable amount of tonnage, has been arrested and nothing is 
now coming in from this source. An order of 675 tons for 
electric line towers at Colorado Springs was placed last week 
with the American Bridge Company. Notwithstanding pres- 
ent conditions, there is a large amount of new construction 
work planned, which would undoubtedly go ahead but for 
the difficulty in securing the needed funds. Local mills, 
though rapidly catching up on back orders, have specifica- 
tions in hand to keep them comfortably busy for some weeks. 
Prices from store are quoted without change at 2.05c. to 
2.10¢c., and mill prices at Chicago are as follows: Beams 
and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 to 
G in., 4%4-in. and heavier, 1.88e.; larger than 6 in. on one 
or both legs, 1.9Se Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98c.; 
Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.88c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.93c., in 
iddition to the usual extras. 


Plates.—Very (ittle new coming out, and 
for the present no orders other than small lots for immediate 
requirements are being placed. There is, however, no dis- 
position on part of the principal producers to offer price 
nducements for new tonnage, but it is reported that certain 
inills are shading prices from $1 to $2 a ton. Under present 
circumstances it is extremely unlikely that any considerable 
business would be developed by price concessions. Specifica- 
ions against existing contracts are but moderate in volume. 
We quote for future delivery as follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. 
and heavier, wider than 6144 and up to 100 in. wide, in- 
clusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 2.08c.; 3-16 in., 1.98c. to 
2.18¢e.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.08c. to 2.23c.; No. 9, 2.13c. to 
Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 
2.08c., base, for 44-in. and heavier, with the same advance for 
lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.98c. to 
2.18c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. Store prices on Plates are as 
follows: Tank Plates, 14-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 
2.20c. to 2.30c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 
3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; 72 in. wide, 2.50c. 
to 2.65c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c., Flange 
and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—The closing down of a number of mills has re- 
duced the output considerably, but at the reduced rate at 
which new orders are coming in it will be sufficient to take 
care of the demand until a reaction sets in. Specifications 
against contracts are lagging somewhat, but the local mill 
is still fairly busy. Consumers display no interest in con- 
tracts for forward requirements, and are buying only in 
small lots for present needs. Sellers are not pressing for 
business and $2 a ton is the limit of concessions reported 
from ruling prices. We quote mill shipments as follows, 
Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.03c.: No. 12, 2.08c.: No. 
14, 2.13c.; No. 16, 2.28c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.53¢c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.58c.: Nos. 25 to 26, 2.63c.: No. 27, 
2.68c.; No. 28, 2.78c.; No. 29, 2.88¢.: No.. 30, 2.98c.: Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.83c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 3.03c.: 
Nos. 17 to 21, 3.18c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.383c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.50¢c.; No. 27, 3.73c.: No. 28, 3.98c.: No. 30, 4.48c. Sheets 
from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.30c.: No. 12. 2.350. ° 
No. 14, 2.40¢c.; No. 16, 2.50c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 
2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.75c.; No. 26, 2.80c.: No. 27, 2.85c.: 
No. 28, 2.95¢.; No. 380, 3.35¢c.: Galvanized from store: Nos. 
10 to 16. Nos. 18 to 20, 3.35¢.: Nos. 22 to 24, 3.50e. : 
No. 26, No. 27, 3.90c.; No. 28, 4.10c.; No. 30, 4.60c. 
1o 1 He. 

Bars.—There is very little new business in either Steel] 
or Iron Bars, and specifications for the former have fallen 
off considerably. Taking advantage of the situation, the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company has shut down its mills at 
Moline, Ill., and East Chicago, Ind., for overhauling and re- 
pairs. The volume of Bar Iron business developing is 
scarcely sufficient to keep local producers busy, one of whom, 
at least, is running but about three or four days per week. 
There has been some talk of weakness in Steel Bars. but so 
far as any actual concessions in this market is concerned 
such reports are believed to be without foundation. This is 
all the more probable since a cut of prices at the present 
time would not serve the interests of the large consumers. 
Bar [ron is reasonably firm at 1.75c.: but this price has 
been shaded somewhat by an outside interest: on account. 
however, of its small tonnage capacity the transactions re- 


business is 
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ferred to have but little significance. Quotations, Chicago, 
are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.78¢., with half extras; Iron 
Bars, 1.75c.; Hoops, 2.18c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 
1.78¢e., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Angles and 
Shapes, 1.88c., half extras. Store prices are as follows: 
Bar Iron, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.: Steel 
Bands, 2c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 


9 or 


2.35c. to 2.45¢c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—The demand has decreased consider 
ably, and no large orders are being placed. Jobbers are buy- 
ing in small lots for stock assortments, and the difficulty so 
long experienced in getting shipments has entirely disap- 
peared. Prices have so far not been affected by the changed 
conditions, ayd are reported to be firm at quoted discounts, 
which are as follows from mill: Black Pipe, *%4 to 6 in., 71.2; 
7 to 12 in., 68.2; Galvanized, % to 6 in., 61.2. These dis 
counts are subject to 1 point on the base. From store in 
small lots Chicago jobbers quote 68 per cent. on Black Steel 
Pipe, % to 6 in. About 4 points advance above these prices 
is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—There is less demand from boiler mak- 
ers who are ordering in small quantities chiefly from job- 
bers’ stocks to supply current needs. No irregularity is re- 


ported in prices on Merchant Tubes, but in Locomotive 
Tubes some concessions are being made. Mill quotations 


for future delivery on the base sizes are as follows: 25. to 


5 in., in carload lots, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seam 
less, 49.2; 214 in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 
2, in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. 


Store prices are as follows: 





Stee [ron Seamles 
1 to Ll, in.. oe 35 oo 
1% to 2% in. oO 35 
7 ee ea 521% 35 
2% to 5 in.... . 60 ; 171, 
in. and larger... 00 35 


Merchant Steel.—There is practically no new business 
coming out and specifications are only fair. Quotations are 
as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.98c. ; 
Iron Finish up to 1% x \% in., 1.93c.; Iron Finish, 1% x 42 
in. and larger, 1.78¢., base; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, 


%) to 1 in., 2.28¢., and 114% in. and larger, 2.18¢c.; Smooth 
lF'inished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.95c. ; 
Coneave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.0Se.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.46léc.: Toe Calk Steel, 2.38c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c. ; 


(Crucible Tool Steel, The. 


asked on special grades. 


to Se., and still higher prices are 
Shafting, 54 per cent. off in car 
lots; 48 per cent., less than car lots, base territory delivery. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is almost wholly dependent 
for new tonnage upon such small lots as are imperatively 
demanded for maintenance work. No new lettings, large or 
small, are reported this week, nor are there any of im- 
portance in sight for the near future. Prices quoted would 
likely be shaded on an offer of desirable tonnage. We quote, 
per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $36; 6 
to 12 in., $35; 16-in. and up, $34, with $1 extra for Gas 
Pipe. 

Coke.—The demand is confined to carload business for 
present needs, and even business of this character is extreme 
lv light. Buyers are making no contracts for future delivery. 
Prices are somewhat easier, and we now quote 72-hr. Con 


nellsville Coke for prompt shipment at $38 to $3.25, at oven. 

Metals.—Conditions have distinetly 
to the maintenance of the recent advance in Copper. 
ity of money has effectually barred any active buying move 
ment that otherwise might have taken place. Prices have 
this week receded slightly, being off about Me. from last 
week's figures. Other Metals are quiet and unchanged. We 
quote as follows: Casting Copper, 15c.: Lake, 16¢., in car 
lots for prompt shipment; small lots. 4c. to %ec. higher: 
Pig Tin, car lots, 3414c.: small lots, 34%c.: Lead, Desilver- 
ized, De. to 5.10c¢., for 50-ton lots: Corroding. 6e. to 6.10¢.. 
for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 2\4c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 
5.65¢.: Cookson’s Antimony, 13c., and other grades, 12¢. to 
1214c.: Sheet Zine is $7.50 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 
600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 14c.: 
Heavy Copper, 14c.; Copper Bottoms, 12%c.: Copper Clips, 
12l4c.: Red Brass, 14c.: Yellow Brass, 10%4¢ Light Bross, 
Ti4c.: Lead Pipe, 5c.; Zine, 44%4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 23c.: Tin 
Foil, 27c.: Block Tin Pipe, 30c. 

Old Material.—Without support in any quarter the 
market has slumped heavily. Such sales as were made, and 
they were few and unimportant, were generally closed at the 
buyers’ offer. The railroad lists offered are reported to have 
brought considerably below last week's quotations. 
The closing down of some mills and the shortened production 
of others of course lend little encouragement for any consid 
erable demand from this source. The situation among melt- 
ers is little, if any, more promising, and under these con- 
ditions a strong market is seemingly out of the question. 
Railroad lists to be offered this week aggregate a total of 
nearly 17,000 tons, distributed as follows: Santa Fé, 3000 


unfavorable 
Scarc- 


been 


prices 


tons: Baltimore & Ohio, 9500 tons: Chicago & Northwestern. 
1500 tons: Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1500 tons: 


Southern, 1350 tons. It is also reported that in addition to 
the material offered, a large amount of tonnage has accum- 
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ulated in railroad yards. 
cago, as follows: 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


Old Iron Rails... ; ou $19.00 to $19.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolied.. pais . 16.00to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft 15.50 to 16.00 


Relaying Rails, standard sect ons, sub 

ject to imspection...... coccseces SOOO te 26.00 

Old Car Wheels.... 23.00 to 2: 
2.50 to 


Heavy Melting Steel Serap 


nae 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart 12.75 to 
10.00 to 


Mixed Steel 


rhe following quotations are per net ton 


Iron Fish Plates 





Iron Car Axles ? 2 
Steel Cur Axles...... wt l 1 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought. . 12 to 13 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 11.50to 12.00 
Railway Springs 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 10.00 to 10.50 
Mixed Busheling. S.50to 9.00 
tron Axle Turnings 8.50 to 9.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings S.50 to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turning 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast Borings... 7.25 to 7.75 
Mixed Borings, & 7.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 Mill.. 7.75 to 8.25 
No. 2 Mill.. pitas ; ‘ 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings S.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 Cast Serap “e 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad Malleable.. 12.00 to 12.50 
\gricultural Malleable. 12.50 to 13.00 
Pipes and Flues 9.00 to 9.50 
_- ~o~-- — 
Bi . 
irmingham. 
BiRMINGUAM, ALA. November 11, 1907. 
Pig Iron.—Further curtailment of production and con 


sumption is noted during the past 


unsettled condition of 


clearly 
Cancella- 


week, which more 
ndicates the the market. 
tions of tonnage due on contracts are being effected in many 
result order being rapidly cleaned 
ucers are finding it necessary 


Cases, and as a books are 


up and prod either to allow an 
ecumulation of stock or reduce their output. It is generally 


conceded that the latter policy will be 


pursued, owing to the 
high cost at which furnaces are being operated, and no doubt 
within the next 30 

found on furnace 
, grades, and the chances 
are that, when the market is again active, producers will be 
themselves to changed conditions. 


further curtailment will he made 
davs No stock of any 


still 
consequence is 


ally is this true of low 


vards, espec 
in good shape to adjust 
Melters continue chary as to negotiating for more than im- 
mediate requirements and very little Iron is to be found on 
their yards. Bids considerably under quotations of leading 
made for future deliveries, but 
are maintaining an attitude of independence 
are receiving little 


interests have been sellers 
and such offers 
It is generally understood 
to feel the market and that buyers would 
not engage tonnage if concessions were made. Furnacemen 
who are well sold up for the remainder of the year continue 
to ask $18.50 on a No. 2 Foundry basis, but those who have 
not been so fortunate are disposed to take considerably less. 
Small lots of No. 2 Soft are reported sold for $17.50, and 
the former differential of $1 per ton for lower grades could 
no doubt be done. Additional resale Iron is being offered, 
and No. 4 Foundry has been sold for $15, although $16.50 
appears to be the best offer for No. 2 Soft. 


consideration. 


that offers are only 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market is dull and the prospects 
for future business are not encouraging. Local plants seem 
well supplied with orders for small lots, but with the ex 
ception of the tonnage recently placed for Cuba no large 
contracts are in evidence. It is learned that the opening 
of bids for Tueson, Ariz., has been deferred until January, 
1908. Atlanta, Ga., will open bids November 11 for quite 
an attractive tonnage of Water Pipe, which is the only new 
business reported. VPrices are unchanged and quotations on 
small lots of Water Pipe are as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 4 to 6 in., $34; 8 to 12 in., $33; over 12-in., 
average, $50, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. On large 
municipal contracts and for delivery in competitive territory 
these prices are shaded, 


Old Material. During the past week 
been more frequent and dealers are somewhat encouraged 
Small sales of Cast Scrap for immediate consumption have 
been made, but 
ments is apparent with consumers. Stocks continue to ac 
cumulate, and quite a volume 


inquiries have 


no disposition to cover for future require 


of this material is in evidence 


Dealers’ quotations are about as follows, per gross ton. f.o.b. 

cars here: 
Old Iron Raiis ; : $22.00 to $22.50 
Old Iron Axles IS.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Axles 17.00 to 17.50 
Old Car Wheels 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought 13.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Country Wrought 12.00 to 12.450 
Wrought Pipe and Flues i3.50toe 14.00 
Railroad Malleable 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Steel... . WsH50to 14.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 14.25 te 14.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast 10.25 to 10.75 
Cast Borings 7.75 to 8.25 
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PARK BUILDING, Novembx 
Pig Iron.—There is absolutely 
Iron in the way of new offers of 
low prices failing to induce 


r 13, 1907. 


nothing 


(By Telegraph.) 

doing in Pig 
sales, metal at extremely 
buying. Furnaces realize that 
useless to try to do business under present 
Valley fur- 


it is almost 
nominally $20, 


could be 
less. Basic has been offered 


conditions. Bessemer Iron is 
nace, but if 
$19, at furnace, 
at $18, Valley 
Northern No. 
$20, Valley furnace, but a lower price 
large tonnage for future delivery. There is nothing doing 
Valley furnace, or $19.40, Pitts- 
materially shaded 


anybody wanted some it bought at 
and possib!, 
$18.90, Pittsburgh, and declined. 


delivery, is $19.50 to 


furnace, OI 
Foundry, for prompt 


would be made on 


in Gray Forge, and $18.50, 
burgh, is a nominal price, 
on a firm offer. 
Coke.—The H. C. Frick Coke 
about 18,000 ovens in the Connellsville region, 
down about 3000 ovens, and 
Independent Coke operators are 
rapid rate. and it is estimated that 
cent. Prices are 
Coke has sold as 


which could be 
Company, which has 
has closed 
is working the rest five days a 
blowing out 
the output 


week. also 
ovens at a 
of Coke has been 
much lower, and Connellsville Foundry 
low as $2.25 a ton, at oven. 


reduced faliy 30 per 


Steel.—Consumers of Biliets and Sheet and Tin Bars 
are covered to the end of the and the market is stag- 
ards new business. 
Pittsburgh, but 


year, 
nant as reg Bessemer and Open Hearth 


sillets are nominally $28, there are no 
sales, the steel makers not trying to force 


Sheet and Tin Bars remain at $31, but 


under 


business 


present conditions. 
this price will be lower basis commencing 


1, to 


adjusted to a 


January conferm to lower prices on Billets. 


(By Mail 


The leading interests are givi heir enti! 
tention to cutting down the output of i r _ 5 el and 
Finished Material, rather than to making a ffort se 
cure new business, of which ther practically none being 
offered. Present conditions in the Steel trade are without 
precedent, and how long they will |: is a problem. The 
opinion is genera] that local banks have probably been over- 
conservative. and while their efforts to hold fast to their 
currency are to be commended, in view of possible runs on 
these institutions, yet this 
such a point as to receive severe criticism from 
terests. The matter of credits is bei scanned more closely 
now than ever before, and offers of consumers to pay 
for material with notes are met with fusal and the ton- 
nage is held up. Large employers of labor continue to pay 
their men with clearing ee checks to the extent of about 
80 per cent., and while these have caust 1 more or less con 
fusion, the men underst com the situation better than they 
did at first, and there is less ee And not enough 
material of any kind is being sold on which to base market 
quotations. The financial trouble of rg New York State 
Steel Company resulted in a large block of Basic Pig Iron 
being offered to leading Steel interests in this city at an 
extremely low price, but the Iron was refused as those to 
whom it was offered could not use it. The nominal price of 
Bessemer Iron is about $20, Valley furnace, but if any 
business was offering possibly less would be done. The only 
demand for Pig Iron of any kind is for smal]! lots for actual 
needs, and great deal of Iron continues to be offered for 
resale by consumers. Practically no tonnage is being placed 
in Steel, but the nominal price of Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets is continued at $28, Pittsburgh. The makers 
of Steel Billets, and also of Sheet and Tin Bars, as the re- 
sult of recent conferences, are not trying to force sales, but 
are rather concerned in keeping stocks of Billets and Bars 
from piling up. Consumers are covered up to the close of 
the year, and when January 1 comes the prices of Billets 
and Sheet and Tin Bars wili be adjusted to meet conditions 
existing at that time. While little new tonnage is being 
placed in Finished Iron and Steel, a remarkable feature of 
the situation is that prices are being well sustained. Manu- 
facturers realize that to reduce prices on any commodity at 
this time would simply add to the uncertainty, and would 
not bring out any new business. At this writing 28 or 29 
blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Valley dis- 
tricts are down and more stacks will be blown out in the 
next week or two. Much outside work has been shut off. 
and thousands of men are idle that were employed at good 
wages a month ago. Leading bankers and manufacturers be- 
lieve that by January 1 the financial situation will be much 
better, and if this comes an improvement in the Steel busi- 
ness will quickly follow. 

Ferromanganese.—Several lots are being offered for re- 
sale by consumers, who are — bought, and the market 
price of 80 per cent. is about $53, Pittsburgh. It is likely, 


conservatism has been carried to 


business in- 
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made to a consumer 


however could be 
t once. 


that would agree take i “erro a 
Muck Bar. "e do t sar of any sales on which to 
base prices, and we Muck Bar made 
from all Pig Iron at 
Skelp. 


in freely, and a good deal of 


quote best grades of 
about $53, Pittsburgh. 
Specifications contracts are not coming 
tonnage is being held up. We 
do not hear of any new business offering, and quote nom- 
inally as follows: Grooved Steel Skelp at 1.70c. to 1.75e.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp. 1.80c.: Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.90c., and 
Sheared, 2c. to 2.10c., depending on sizes and widths. These 
prices are f.o.b. maker’s mill, and could probably be shaded 
if any new business was offering. 

Steel Rails.— Daily press reports that 
New. York Central and other 
a large tonnage in Steel 


against 
I 


the Pennsylvania, 
leading lines would soon place 
Rails are untrue. It is a fact that 
five or six of the main roads made up their requirements 
for next year some time ago, aggregating about 1,000,000 
tons, but this tonnage will hardly come out until financial] 
conditions are better. In the meantime, practically no new 
tonnage is being placed, and several railroads that offered to 
pay for Rails in notes have been advised that shipments on 
their contracts cannot be made under The Edgar 
Thomson mill of the Carnegie Steel Company is turning out 
About 1500 tons of Rails per day, but this output will be 
further cut within a short time unless some contracts are 
placed. There is litthke demand for Light Rails, and low 
prices being made on the small tonnage offering. We quote 
Light Rails as follows: 25 to 45 Ib., $30; 20-lb., $31; 16-Ib., 
$32; 12-lb., $34; 10-lb., $36, and S8-lb., $40. We quote Stand- 
ard ‘Sections at $25, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars at 1.65c., 
at mill. 


these terms. 


Plates.—Little new tonnage is coming out, the mills run- 
ning almost entirely on contracts. The Steel car interests 
are taking out almost their full quota of Plates, but after 
January 1 some of these concerns will have their contracts 
for cars pretty well cleaned up, and their consumption will 
then not be as heavy cars are re- 
ceived in the meantime Prices on Plates continue to be 
shaded by some mi to “the extent of about $2 a ton. We 
quote: Tank Plates, 1,-in. thick, 6144 in. up to 100 in. wide, 
1.70¢., Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are 


€ + 1] 
as [TOMOWS: 


unless some orders for 


base, at mills, 


Extra per 
100 Ib. 
Gauges lighter 3-16-in. 
Plates o1 
Gauges Nos 
Gauge No. 9 
lates over 100 to 
a 110 to 115 in, 
Ss over 115 to 120 ir 


P 
P 
P! 
Plat: ss over 120 to 125 in 
V1 
Pi 


to and including 


lates over 125 to 130 in. 
ates over 130 in.. , 
All sketches (exc pting straight tap r Plates vary- 
ing not mor tha $ in. in wi idth at ends, nar- 
rowest ing aot less than 
10 
20 
0 
40 
TEPMS ash 3{ ays cific Coast 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail t: ‘ate of freight to destination 
added, no r lt for ‘tangular shanes, 14 in. wide down to 


6 in, of ' quality. 


Structural Material.—No large work has come out for 
some little time, and none is expected until financial condi- 
tions improve. Structural shops are pretty well caught up 
with work on hand, and will soon commence to cut down 
output and lay olf men. three local jobs involving 
about 2500 tons are in sight, but it will probably be some 
given out. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15 in., 1.70c.; over 15 in., 1.80c.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. thick, up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 and 7 
x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3 in. 
and larger, 1.75¢c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. Under 
the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3 in. 
are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject to 
half extras on the Standard Stee] Bar card. 


Sheets.—The La Belle Iron Works, 
has started up one of its new jobbing mills, 
ing Blue Annealed Sheets. New demand for Sheets con- 
tinues light, and while tonnage has been held up 
specifications are coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. 
Prices on Galvanized Sheets continue quite strong, but on 
3lack and Painted Roofing Sheets are being shaded about 
$2 a ton. Regular prices are as follows: Blue Annealed 
Sheets, No. 10 gauge and heavier, 1.85¢c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.90¢c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.95c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.35c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.40c.: Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.45c.: No. 27, 2.502.: No. 28, 2.60c.: No. 29, 
2.75c.; No. 30, 2.85c. We quote Galvanized Sheets as fol- 
lows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.65c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.75c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.85¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 3c.; — 22 and 24, 3.15c. ; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.35c.: No. 27, 3.55c.; N No. 28, 3.75c.; No. 
29, 4c., and No. 30, 4.25c. We quote No. 2 gauge Painted 
Roofing Sheets at $1.85 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets, No. 28 gauge, $3.25 per square, for 2-in. corruga- 


Tw o or 


little time before these are 


Steubenville, Ohio, 
the product be- 


some 
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tions. These prices are for carload lots, jobbers charging the 
usual advances. 


Tin Plate.—UConditions in this trade are about as noted 
in this report for several weeks. The demand is dull, but in 
advised that prices are being very well 
maintained. Leading interests have cut down the output of 
Tin Plate materially and will make 
the accumulation of stocks during this dull period. We 
$3.90 for 100-Ib. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, on 
which price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed for carload and 
larger lots. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—-A fair 
coming to the mills in specifications against 
new business in both Iron and Steel Bars is light. 
concessions are being mede in prices of Iron Bars, but we are 
advised that the fixed price of 1.60c¢., Pittsburgh, on Steel 
Bars, is being maintained. We continue to quote Steel Bars 
at 1.60c., base, Pittsburgh, and Iron Bars at 1.70c., Pitts 
burgh, for delivery in the Pittsburgh District, and 1.60¢ 
Pittsburgh, for Western shipment. However, these prices 
on Iron Bars would likely be shaded if any large tonnage 
was offering. 


spite of this we are 
strong efforts to prevent 


quote 


volume of business is 
contracts. but 


Some 


Spelter.—Some new tonnage is being placed, but prices 
are weak. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 
about 5.12l4ec., St. Louis, or 5.25¢., Pittsburgh. Consumers 
claim that if they were ready to buy they could place ton- 
nage at lower figures. 

Spikes.—The demand for smaller sizes is fair, but very 
little new business is being placed in the standard sizes, on 
which prices are rather weak. We quote Railroad Spikes 
at $1.90 to $1.95, and smaller sizes at $2.05 to $2.10, per 100 
lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—The little new business now being 
placed is only for small lots. Specifications against contracts 
are only fair, and a number of leading mills are cutting 
down their output. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 54 
per cent. off in large lots and 48 per cent. off in carload lots, 
delivered in base territory; Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.85c. to 2¢c., depending on quality; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.65¢e. to 1.75¢e.; Cutter Shoe, 2.15¢e. to 2.20c.; Toe, Calk 
Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15¢e.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 
1.80¢c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades, 
and 10c. and upward for special grades. 

Merchant Pipe.—The new tonnage being placed is grow- 
ing less in volume, the mills running largely on specifications 
against contracts. Makers of Pipe realize that it is use- 
less to attempt to force sales under present conditions, and 
are inclined to take things easy until the money situation has 
cleared up. Prices on Steel Pipe are being maintained, but 
on Iron Pipe are being shaded. The net discount on %4 to 
6 in. Merchant Steel Pipe is 74 and 5 per cent. off list. 
Discounts on Steel Pipe are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel. 
Black. ralv. 
y z 
AER Ai BUR BiSig wi se ordi Be mwa ets sare, SALW Slee 65 49 
RRS ilar (a0. alte gi a7 Ite fads mca ve ine) ep Wide aiees a oe 67 53 
ae aia (s is Main Ee se RATA aA HR ae ohare 69 57 
Ee ES Se ee ee ee 73 63 
Ra ee RR er oe an grea 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
eo papenatinte tenga 46 
ote ahs weds dee athvbew's eds 08 65 53 
1” | AGRI tetera te et teeta tate lea ae ee 61 49 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
NN MM aaa haa A ahh ote paca! @ askiwia acaie acele 43 


To the large trade all above discounts are subject to 1 
point on the base, and 5 per cent. on the net. 

Discounts on Iron Pipe, which are shaded 2 points or 
more to the large trade, are.as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh : 


Standard Genuine Iron Pipe. 


Black. Galv. 
% % 
SR Oe eee Ce re ee rar 67 57 
OE OPE REE: OEE SIRENS ROP ie Sa ROP ie’ 62 50 
INGE Be i ive nok aS eck ag 6 Kin nel Ol OE A 60 42 
ee ae samo 0 oi vib o'h 4&4 8 Ok ee 6 he 42 
Se Se aah adie sin cee eee adanareawars 62 47 
Extra Heavy Iron Pipe, Plain Ends. 

i Si en a ek 6 0) aid alte be Wies's SA Rhee vie 62 40 
ria h a Sate ks Keo e.nie maka aeeo ein 59 47 
IN ns glirte hia wala n'a Sale od arse ox ica Oe 42 


Boiler Tubes.—A fair amount of tonnage is moving in 
Merchant Tubes, but there is little inquiry for Railroad 
Tubes, some low prices being made on the small amount of 
tonnage that is coming up. It is stated that discounts on 
Merchant Tubes are being well maintained, as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
ee en RS as a al rea bg ab oe euln'o ae aie eal ik 42 47 
ON ME a as a’ aw inl aetw aie wd 6s wee ae 42 59 
ON a Fao sy a nls Salud talclhc kk eae Raas 47 61 
RN OMNI Gh wiatata’n WW ew 0 idle a Dace 65 
I RI Rs i a SN a tile We iai edea aioe Shel cee 42 59 
» 


% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
¥% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Not enough tonnage in Scrap 
is Leing sold on which to base prices. Heavy Steel Scrap 


2 
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has been offered in the past week at $15 a ton and declined. 
The market is anything that consumers care to offer, and 
they usually decline to take in Serap at any price except 
in small lots for actual needs. Our quotations are merely 
nominal, and if any tonnage was offering there would be no 
trouble in getting Material at lower prices than are quoted 
by dealers, and which are about as follows: Heavy Steel 
Serap, for Sharon, Steubenville or Pittsburgh delivery, $15; 
Bundled Sheet Serap, $13 to $13.56; No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Serap, $16; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; Rerolling Rails, $16.25 to 
$16.50; No. 1 Cast Serap, $17 to $17.50; Cast Iron Borings, 
S11; Old Steel Rails, pieces, for open hearth use, 
$15.50: Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, $19 to $19.50: Steel 
Axles, $21 to $21.50; No. 1 Busheling Serap, $15; No. 2 


} «+ 
Shor 


$11.75 to $12; Ild Car Wheels, $22.50 to $23; Standard 
Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $18.50 to $19; Grate Bars, $15; Stove 
Plate, $13.50, net ton. All above prices are per gross ton, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted. 


Coke.—The shutting down of so many blast furnaces in 
the Pittsburgh and Valley Districts has made a big hole in 
the demand for Coke, which is duller at present than for 
time, and Connellsville Furnace 
Coke for prompt shipment could be readily secured at $2.65 
to $2 Foundry Coke is 
also easier, and leading Coke interests are more concerned 
just now in keeping down the output than in trying to secure 
business. 


some prices are easier. 


.7 a ton at oven, and possibly less. 


——_ + S__-_— 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 12, 1907. 


Conditions in the Iron and Steel markets continue with- 
out material change. The apathetic feeling which has pre- 
vailed during the past few weeks prevails, and the volume of 
new business which has been done in the various branches 
of the trade has been extremely small. Buyers appear to 
be taking no interest in the market whatever and sellers are 
not inclined to force business at the present level of prices. 
The financial situation, while apparently improved, is still 
exerting a pronounced influence in trade circles, and business 
is held up all along the line, pending more satisfactory ar- 
rangements. The searcity of money has handicapped both 
buyers and sellers to a material extent, and difficulties have 
been experienced in some directions in obtaining sufficient 
funds to conduct business satisfactorily. The situation on 
the whole is hard to analyze. In many cases there has been 
almost an entire absence of sales of some grades of material, 
and in the lack of business it is difficult to say what actual 
prices are, or what they would be should an actual buyer 
for round lot of material for future delivery come out. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, however, the appearance of such 
a buyer would no doubt be something of a surprise, inasmuch 
as consumers in nearly all cases are unable to judge with any 
degree of certainty what their needs for the next six months 
or even for the next three months will be, and they are 
therefore quite willing to drift along, taking from time to 
time such small tonnages of raw materials as are required 
for their immediate wants. Rolling mills and other manu- 
facturing plants are in a number of instances operating on 
reduced time, in some cases at only half their capacity, while 
in others systematic reductions in working forces are being 
made from week to week. Under such conditions, it is evi- 
dent, it is hard to forecast the future. 


Pig Iron.—The week’s business will probably aggregate 
as low a total tonnage as the trade has known for some time. 
But little interest is shown in the market either by buyer 
or seller, and there has scarcely been enough done to estab- 
lish a market. Quotations, therefore, are hard to make 
with accuracy. ‘The market, generally speaking, is probably 
a shade firmer. At least prices have not receded any during 
the week, and it is thought that the bottom has about been 
reached. Pig Iron makers in some cases cannot make both 
ends meet at the present level of prices, and unless they 
have unfilled contracts at higher prices still on their books 
they face a loss on every ton of Iron made. That this 
condition will not be permitted to continue is evident, and 
instead of storing Iron furnaces will be blown out. A 
number have already been blown out for repairs, and as a 
rule these will not be blown in again until prices reach a 
level where they can be operated profitably or the cost of 
production is reduced. Production during October was 
larger than was anticipated, and while a number of furnaces 
went out during the closing days, the output for the month 
was scarcely affected. Since November 1, however, there has 
been a still greater blowing out of furnaces, and produc- 
tion during the present month will, without doubt, show 
a very sharp falling off, particularly on the part of the 
merchant furnaces. Most of the business done during the 
week has been confined to small lots, carloads for immediate 
shipment predominating. There has been some scattered in- 
quiry for Iron for delivery over the next three to six months. 
but buyers want concessions, which sellers are not inclined 
to meet, as it is thought by them that prices will be stronger 
after production and consumption get nearer together. 
While there has been some holding up on the delivery of Iron 
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under contract, particularly on the part of mills, sellers 
are pretty well satisfied with the way Iron has been taken 
by the foundries, and stocks on the furnace banks are not 
large. Stocks in consumers’ yards are also small, except 
on the part of the large melters, who had purchased heavily 
earlier for their full year’s needs, and who have been ac- 
cumulating Iron owing to the decreased consumption, which 
makes it all the more uncertain as to their requirements for 
the early portion of next year. Under the circumstances 
there is no business being done for next year’s delivery, both 
buyers and sellers being until the situation 
attains a more tangible shape before taking hold in any way 
for future supplies. Buying has been confined 
tirely to the Foundry grades, No X being sold in varying 
small tonnages from $19 to $19.50, delivered. Forge Irons 
have been dull. A few sales of 100-ton lots have been mad 
for prompt shipment at $17.50. No sales of 


Basic could probably be 


willing to wait 


almost en 


sasic have bee) 
under $18, but a 
> naming no prices. 


deliveries for thi 


reported done 
there are no immedi: 
An inquiry for a 
next five months, has com 
clined to to-day’s price 


under the 


ite buve rs, selle 


small tonnage, co\ 


but sellers do not feel in 


out, 
long ahead 
Iron ha 


small lots of mis 


quote for delivery so 


existing conditions Low 
been quiet, although there have been some 
fit grades sold at varying prices. VPrices generally are named 
for early shipment and What 
they would be for large lots or for future delivery is diffi 
cult to say at this time. While 
prices for delivery in 
year, eastern 
} 


about as follows 


Phosphor us 


1 
smati 


COVel 
] 


tonnages only. 
quotations are more or les 
buvers’ vards during the re 
adjoinin 


nominal, 

mainder of the 

territory, range 
No, 2 X Foundry 
Gray Forge 
sasic 


Low rh wphorus 


Pennsylvania and 


$19.00 to $10.50 
17.00 to 17.7% 
1S.00 to 1S.05 
"6.00 to 2650 


Ferromanganese.-—usiness has been quiet, and what 
little has been done has been confined to small lots for early 
or November or December shipment 


quoted close to $538, but this could no doubt be 


prices are 


shaded if 


delivery. 


business came out in any large 


Steel.—lThere is practically no change in the demand 
Buyers are not placing orders in any quantity and new busi 
light. Mills are only running about one-half their 
capacity. Prices are nominally quoted at $30 to $31 for 
ordinary Steel and $338 to $35 for Forging Steel, but 
be shaded on any desirable business. 

Plates.—-Little new coming although 
there is considerable figuring being done, and the outlook is 
considered more favorable. ‘The local shipyards 
are figuring on some extensive work, and other Plate con- 
sumers seem to be a little more active. No large tonnages, 
however, have been placed as yet, and mills are not very 
fully occupied. Officially, prices are unchanged, but there 
would be no difficulty experienced in obtaining a concession 
on to-day’s prices should a desirable lot of business come on 
the market. Quotations are as follows: 


tonnage 


ness 1s 


would 


business is out, 


somewhat 


Part 

Carload. carload 

Cents, 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel 1.90 
Flange or Boiler Steel oe 2.05 
Commercial Firebox... ; » 02.08 2.10 
Marine » one 30 
Locomotive Firebox Steel. 2.40 

The above are base prices for 4-in The follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 


100 lb. 
3-16-in. thick 

Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G 

“Seer eee 

Plates over 100 to 

Plates over 110 to 

Plates over 115 to 

Plates over 120 to 

Plates over 125 to 

Plates over 180 in.......... 

Structural Material.—The 
terial continues fairly good. Mills are taking 
small and medium lots of a miscellaneous character, and are 
still pretty well occupied. Some smaller office buiding work 
has been reported as being almost ready for bids, while there 
is also a sprinkling of small bridge work. The city recently 
placed orders for a medium sized lot of materials for this 
class of work. Prices are being pretty well maintained at 
1.85¢. to 2c., according to specification. 


ey 
and heavier. 


orders for 


Bars.—The demand for Bars continues unsatisfactory. 
New business is light, and specifications against old con- 
tracts are not coming out at all freely, so that mills are not 
fully occupied. While prices are quoted from 1.75c. to 
1.80c. for Refined Iron Bars, they are not strong, and re- 
ports of cutting have been heard. Steel Bars can be had at 
the same price, and have improved materially in delivery. 

Sheets.—There has been but little business done, and 
mills are running at about half their capacity. Buyers are 
taking supplies in limited quantities only, absolutely nothing 
being done for future delivery. Prices remain unchanged, 
and are quoted as follows for mill shipments, a tenth extra 
being quoted for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c., and No. 28, 
3.20c. 
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Old Material. 


Material of any 


There is practically no market for Old 
kind. Buyers have held up shipments in 
many cases and the business done has been extremely light. 
Prices ave unchanged owing largely to the lack of business. 
and ‘or prompt shipment only. Bids and 
offers buyers’ yards are nominally quoted 


transactions are for 
for delivery in 
about as follows: 

No. 1 Steel Seran anc 


Tow Phosphorus 
Old Steel Ax! 
Gld Iron Ax 
Old Iron R 

Ola Car Whi 
«thoice No, 1 


$13.50 to $14.00 
IS.5HO0 to 19.00 
20.00 to 2ZODO 
25.00 to 26.00 
IO0 to 19.40 
v.00 to LBOLOO 
16.00 to eno 
17.00 to T.0 
15.50 to 1.00 
12.50 to ~< OO 


Machinery C: 
Wrought Iron 
No. 1 Forg 
N = 50 to 9.00 
Wrough I create 11.00 to 11.50 
St ‘lat 13.00 to 13.50 

> 8.50 to 9.00 


14.00 


13.50 to 


———— »-e—____ — 
San Francisco. 
SAN 
Steel. 


I'RANCISCO, November 7, 1907. 


has been made re 
erection of Steel on a number of tall buildings. 
Postal Telegraph Building 
The building permits for the month of October 
considerably exceeded $2,000,000 in total valuation, not 
withstanding the financial stringency and the opening of the 
rainy season. Shipments of Steel are arriving in good time 
with the exception of those for the Palace Hotel. 


: } 
400d 


Structural 
cently in the 


progress 
The contract for the calls fo 
THO tons, 


Pig Iron.—Stocks in dealers’ hands are low in this city, 
and receipts from Kurope have been light for some time. <A 
number of sailing vessels en route from European ports seek 
ing return grain have on board an average of 
about 1000 tons of Pig Iron each. Several of the large iron 
works of this city still have good stocks of Pig Iron in their 
they made heavy purchases when business was 
rushing and consumption has been light for some months. 
There is but little change in prices of European Pig Iron 
here, 


cargoes of 


yards, as 


busi 
Prices are 
Pipe are as 


a good volume of new 
fair local 


Discounts on 


Merchant Pipe.—There is 
ness in Merchant Pipe, 
practically unehanged 
follows: 


stocks. 


Steel 


with 


Steel 
Black Galv, 


Mand \% in ; rerrrrs 412.6 
‘ in ‘ .. 602 16.5 


yy in ; <0 «ee Ho! 

4 to 6 In.. ; ier care See 56.5 

7 to 12 In er ‘ 48.5 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends 

kK to ® | <<é-s Re 39.5 

% to 4 | ‘ ee j ‘ { 16.5 

4% to 8 in.. re a ci D4.6 12.5 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends: 


, to 8 in. 47.5 86.5 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There are only fair inquiries, and 


mostly for small lots. Shipments are coming along from the 
East in better shape. A good deal of work is being held 
up on a number of projected water works extensions on 
account of scarcity of money. The cities of Tucson and 
Pheenix, Ariz., have planned to order about 6000 tons of 
Cast Iron Pipe between them, but on account of difficulties 
in floating bonds action by the former city will be deferred 
until January 6. Prices, per net ton, San Francisco, are as 
follows: 6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $43; 4-in., $44. 

Bars.—Business is quiet here, and credits are being 
watched pretty closely, but collections are no worse than 
for some weeks. Bar Iron is selling on a $2.45 to $2.65 
base. Steel Bars are quoted at the same prices and stocks 
are in good condition; not very large. 

Sheets.—Stocks are not large in this city, but there 
is no serious shortage in Galvanized Sheets, which are sell- 
ing at $4.75 to $4.85 for No. 26, with the usual differentials 
for other sizes. Black Sheets are quoted at about $4.25, San 
I'rancisco warehouse, for No. 28. 

Plates.—lInactivity continues in Plates and allied lines 
in San Francisco on account of the political and financial 
situation. Prices are unchanged. 

Scrap Iron and Steel—Business is quiet. Moderate 
stocks are on hand, and there is still quite a lot of metal to 
be dug out of the burned district. Most of this, however, 
was purchased on the ground some time ago by large dealers 
in Scrap. The Great Western Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, 75 Folsom street, quotes the following prices to deal- 
ers per net ton: 

Cast Scrap $15.00 to $15.50 

Wrought Scrap 8.00 to 9.00 

Pipe Scrap 5.00 to 5.50 

Coke.—Stocks in this city are not large, but several 
shipments by sea have arrived lately, and more are on the 
way from Australia. Prices are practically unchanged. 

The report is current that efforts are being made for a 
renewal of the contract by which the American Can Com- 
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pany will continue to supply the California Fruit Canners’ 
Association with fruit and vegetable cans. This large con 
tract, which expires December 31, was made in 1902 by F. 
A. Assman, who was then president of the Can Company. 

Bids for furnishing and delivering four hoisting engines, 
three locomotives and two boilers will be received up to 
November 18, by S. W. Roessler, Lieut.-Col. United States 
Engineers, Portland, Ore. 


————-> +o 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, November 12, 1907. 
Iron Ore. 
ports has been quite heavy so far 


a decided 





The movement of Ore from the upper 1: 
this month, but will show 
falling off by the end of this week. The very 


heavy shipments during October enabled shippers to get 


up on their contracts. As a result some shippers already 
have their contracts well cleaned up, and others will ship 
little, if any, Ore after November 20. Not much will be 
moved in December, and the close of the season this year 
will be very different from the last few weeks of naviga n 


last year when there was a great 


rush to get down as much 
Ore as possible before the freighters were tied up. Furnace 
interests are well supplied with Ore, and some who had ex 
pected to need a little more of certain grades have notified 
shippers that they will need no more than 
call for. This falling off in the demand, due to present busi 
ness conditions, has also had the effect of hurrying the ship- 
ping season to a close, No unsold Ore will be brought down 
and piled on the docks. <A large part of the Ore that is 
being received at present is being piled on the docks at Lake 
Erie ports, and Ore carriers are 
end of the route, the work of unloading cargoes being slow 
because of the scarcity of dock space, 
are searce ato upper 
boats are going out 


their contracts 


heing badly delayed at this 


Cargoes of all kinds 
lake ports, and many of the smaller 
of commission. Most of the barges of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Company will go out of commis 
sion this week, year’s Ore, 


Lake rie lo ks, 
per gross ton: Old Range Bessemer, $5: Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.75; Old Range Non-Bessemer, $4.25: Mesaba Non-Besse 
mer, $4; Siliceous Non- Besse 
mer, $2.35 to $2.60. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues lifeless. There has 
been practically no inquiry for spot Foundry Iron, and the 
temporary business depression, due to the financial situa- 
tion, has caused quite an increase in withhold orders. There 
has been a heavy falling off in the demand for castings, so 
that the melt of the foundries has diminished, and they are 
accumulating stock piles. Up to the present 
in this territory have had no trouble in marketing their 
lron, the surplus due to withhold orders being sold for 
prompt shipment. With no demand for spot Tron and an in- 
crease in withhold orders, however, 
will soon accumulate stocks. 
disposed to pile much 


There is no inquiry for next 
This year’s prices continue as follows at 





tfessemer, $2.75; Siliceous 


time furnaces 


these furnaces 
The furnace interests are not 
Iron, and if the present conditions 
continue some of the furnaces in this territory may go out 
of blast within a few weeks. None of the furnacemen, how 
ever, have decided as yet to close down their furnaces this 
month. The withhold orders are about the same on Besse- 
mer and Malleable as on Foundry Iron. Owing to the ab- 
sence of a demand prices are merely nominal. The only sale 
reported during the week was a small tonnage of No. 2 
Foundry at $20, Toledo, for prompt shipment. There are 
no inquiries for Foundry Iron for next year. A local in- 


some of 


terest that has changed its western Pennsylvania furnace 
from Foundry to Bessemer Iron is holding the price at 


$22 for the balance of the year, but reports no sales. Quo- 
tations for the balance of the year, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as 
follows: 


ee a ee ee ae Daa bane ‘ $21.90 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............ «uy release ae 
Northern Foundry, No. 2.........20068-. 506, oy — 
ee rer ara 20.00 
Southern Foundry, No. 2............ $21.35 to 21.85 
SING Fors Giulia utcht-9 6 eo Sd e's Caw Wee Cw 20.40 
Coke.—The market is quiet, there being no demand for 


either Foundry or Furnace grades. Owing to the shutting 
down of blast furnaces some surplus Furnace Coke has 
been thrown on the market, and it is offered at $2.75, at 
oven. There is no further inquiry for Foundry Coke for the 
first half of next year. We quote Connellsville Furnace Coke 
at $2.75 to $3. at oven, for balance of the year, and 72-hr. 
Foundry Coke at $3.25 to $3.50, at oven, for the balance of 
this year and the first half of next year. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The effect of the financial 
stringency has been fe!t more seriously by local industries 
the past few days than in the previous week, and this has 
caused a further falling off in the demand for Finished 
Material. New orders are scarce and only for a small ton- 
nage, a carload or less for immediate requirements. The 
falling off in current orders of the larger mills has been as 
much as 75 per cent. in the past month. With the cancel- 
lation of old orders and the absence of new ones local 
industrial plants making Iron and Steel products have 
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adopted radical policies of retrenchment and have either laid 
off much of their reduced their working hours. 
Plants that have enough work on hand to keep them running 
for some time have been forced to adopt 
stringency, being 
funds to keep running at full capacity. 


heip or 


the same pol cy 
unable to secure 
Nearly all the plants 
adopted the policy last week of paying their workmen largely 
in clearing With a relief in the money 
stringency a mprovement in the demand is 
need material 
present time. Until 


because of the financial 


house certificates. 


considerable 
expected, there being 


many consumers who 


but who are unable to buy it at the 


conditions improve the mills will make little effort to get 
new business. With the exception of Black Sheets and 
Light Plates, prices are being held firmly. It is the opinion 
hat price cutting would not increase the present demand 
ind would have a bad effeet on future business. New bus 
ness in Tron Bars is light, but local mills have enough orders 
on hand to keep them = runnit 1 few days. Local mills 
quote lron Bars 1.60 ( eland, outside mills ask 
the some price, Pittsbu } We quote Steel Bars at 1.7 
Cleveland, for car lot with half extras There is 
ically no inquiry Plates \ boat contract closed 
past week will require about 500 tons of Plates and Shap 
We quote Piates, 4 in. and li r, carload lots, 1.80¢., base, 
Cleveland Good eriles can be secured in Sheets, b 
there is very little demand. We quote Beams and Chamels 
at 1.80¢., base, Cleveland, \ few sales of Forging Billets 
are reported in small lots at S31, at mill The financial 
situation hes affected the obbers’ trade, and warehouse 
business is very light There is no change in warehous 
prices, We quote steel Bars out of stock at 1.90e, to 1.9%: 
and Tron Bars at 10%e, to £ Warehouse prices on Sheets 


nre as follows Bine Annealed, No, 10, 2.30e.: No. 28. One 
Pass Cold Rolled, 8.05e.; N ~S, Galvanized, 4.05¢. Beams 
and Channels out of stock are 2.10e. to 2.150. base. Ware 
house prices on Boiler Tubes, 2%, to 5 in, are 64 per cent. 


discount, and on Black Merchant Tron Pipe, base sizes, 67 
per cent, discount 


Old Material. With a limited 
fonnage of orders on their books and enough Scrap to supply 


their immediate needs, the 


Che market is stagnant, 


mills show no interest in the mar 
ket, and refuse to make any offer for Old Material offered 
them by dealers inclined to further weakness, 
but with the total absence of a demand quotations for the 
most part are merely nominal, Better prices are not hoped 
for until a fair demand is ereated, but think the 
bottom has about been reached. The railroad offerings this 
week include a list of about GOOO tons to be sold by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows 


Pri es nre 


dealers 


Old Steel Rails $14.50 to $15.00 
Old Iron Rails 10 to 82Z.00 
Steel Car Axles 1LD00 to 2OL00 
Old Car Wheels 19.00 to BO.00 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over 27.50 to 28.00 
Kelaving Rails, under 50 |b 30.00 to 381.00 
Ileavy Melting Steel 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad Malleable.. 1.00 to 16.00 
\gricultural Malleabl 14.00 to 14.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap 10.00 to 11.00 


The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 





Iron Car Axles... cee fee-00 
Cast Boringé....... ‘ 7b O50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 10.00 
Steel Axle Turnings 11.50 
No. 1 Busheling ae 12.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrougit 15.00 
OG.. 2 RORRC sc hes kha 15.00 
Stove Plate 12.50 
EY UI” NI a. at ase ae pige, poe acelare keene aoe Sl 

—_——_o- eo 

* . . 
Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, On10, November 13, 1907.—(By Telegraph.) 


Conditions closely approximating the chaotic, mark the 
present course of the Tron markets in this section, and it is 
extremely difficult to secure an intelligent and reasonable 
quotation for the simple reason that comparatively nothing 
is doing. The melt is off 50 to 75 per cent. in many of the 
larger foundries, and some few are practically idle in the 
finished lines. While there is no buying, prices are main 
tained at about the same level. Reports from the Coke dis 
tricts indicate a closing down of operations, curtailing pro- 
duction to correspond with decreased consumption. Some 
of the Coke producers are seriously hampered for currency 
for payrolls, the peculiar character of the labor employed 
making currency absolutely necessary which banks are un- 
able or unwilling to furnish at the present time. Local Pig 
Iron people are watching with considerable interest the 
movements of the stove foundrymen who are in session at 
Columbus to-day. Persistent rumors hinting at a closing 
down of the largest furnaces in the Central West are given 
credence by some of the best posted agents in this territory. 
Coupled with the general inertia in the buying field is the 
additional burden of heavy cancellations, and this last char- 
acteristic of the consumer is the one which just now is giv 
ing the sales agent the most concern. The recent action of 
foundrymen and other manufacturers in this section in 
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organizing under the name of the Iron Buyers’ Association 
is not regarded very seriously by the agents and furnace- 
men as far as can be ascertained, for the reason that they 
deny the justice of the main charges made relating to deliv- 
eries on contracts. One of the chief complaints of the foun- 
drymen in the Cincinnati District is the apparent discrim- 
ination of the railroads in favor of the Southern foundry- 
men. In a time like the present, when there is a money 
stringency and cancellations are coming in from the ma- 
chine tool and other manufacturing concerns, it is reasoned 
that, ordinary troubles are magnified and enlarged to assume 
the shape of formidable grievances, and it is felt that when 
the atmosphere becomes a little clearer there will be a dim- 
inution of complaints accordingly. 


Pig Iron.—An appearance of activity in many of the 
larger sales agencies might decieve the uninitiated, but to the 
close observer it is apparent that heads of departments and 
clerks are largely occupied with correspondence, of which the 
burden is negotiating regarding the cancellation of unfilled 
coutracts. Needing Iron only for present needs, and those 
needs abbreviated, there are naturally a large number of con- 
sumers who, in the face of the existing financial situation, 
want to repudiate contracts made in a time of inflated values 
and unusual prosperity. There is absolutely no inquiry for 
the first quarter, although a few feelers have reached agents 
for Iron for December and January delivery, hoping evi- 
dently for something upon which to base their contracts with 
various consumers which expire on the last of the year. 
While there have been some sales of Southern No. 2 Soft 
during the week at a figure approximating $16, and rumors 
are flying thick that that figure and perhaps a trifle lower 
on a large tonnage can be done on spot business, the larger 
furnaces in this field who are well sold up on contracts are 
maintaining a price of $16.50, Birmingham. Practically the 
saute conditions exist in the Hanging Rock District, where 
some well known producers still maintain a price of $20 and 
higher on No. 2, yet a prominent furnace, which has been a 
factor in former years when prices were declining, is said 
to be selling on a basis of $18.50 at furnace. About the only 
sales of any consequence that can be traced during the week 
are one of a moderately good sized tonnage of No. 2 Soft 
Southern to a Pipe company and one smaller to a Columbus 
melter. The entire absence of consignments of Iron and the 
independent attitude of the railroads are features of the pres- 
ent times, and the conditions which confront selling agents 
as between the consumer and the furnace naturally suggest 
resale Iron, and it is therefore believed that practically all 
of what little Iron is now selling for immediate delivery is 
resale. As nearly as can be ascertained from careful inves- 
tigation and comparison of results and sales, prices for this 
week may be quoted as follows, the freight rate from Bir- 
mingham, $3.25, and from the Hanging Rock District, $1.20, 
being included : 

Southern Coke, No. .25 to $20.75 

Southern Coke, No. * 9.7: 20.25 

Southern Coke, No. : ; 19.25 

Southern Coke, No. .75 18.25 

Southern No. 5 20.25 20.75 

Southern co, No. 2 8 7 20.25 

Southern Gray Forge 17.50 

Southern Mottled 17.00 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 28.20 29.20 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 20.2 20.70 

Lake Superior Coke, No. : : 20.20 

Lake Superior Coke. No. ¢ 9. 19.70 

Car Wheel Irons. 

Standard Southern Wheels ; 

Lake Superior Car Wheels............ 27.70 to 

Coke.—The Coke market is dull, as might be expected 
from the decreased melt in foundries, and no immediate re- 
lief is in sight. Reports from the various fields tell of shut- 
ting down of operations and the coming week is expected to 
make a record in this line. There is now little heard of car 
shortage except in the New River field. The best grades of 
Foundry Coke are still held at $3.25 to $38.50 and Furnace 
at $2.25 to $2.75, at oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The Finished lines seem to 
have been caught in the prevailing fever and a nice buying 
movement, which lasted until a week or so ago, has de- 
generated into a well defined slump. There is no change in 
prices, and none is anticipated for a time. Sheets, which a 
few weeks ago could not be delivered under 24 to 26 weeks, 
are now good for four to five weeks, and Bars can be had for 
practically immediate delivery. Structural Shapes continue 
in fair demand. Local store keepers who contemplated ex- 
tensions and enlargements have for the present abandoned 
them. Dealers quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron 
Bars, carload lots, 1.80c., with half extras; small lots from 
store, 1.90c., base, full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots, 
1.75c., base, half extras; small lots from store, 1.90c.. base. 
full extras; Base Angles, carload lots, 1.75c.; small lots 
from store, 2.10c.; Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 
1.85c., base; small lots from store, 2.10c.; Plates, 44-in. and 
heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small lots from store, 2.20c.: 
Sheets, No. 16, carload lots, 2.20c.; small lots from store, 
2.50c.: No. 14, carload lots, 2.10c.: small lots from store. 
9 4%c.: Stee] Tire. 4-in. or heavier. carload lots, 1.95c.. base: 
Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload 2ce.: small lots from 


$29.75 
28.00 


lots, 2c.: 
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2? 25c.: Sheets, No. 10, 2c., carload lots; 2.380c. from 
Sheets, No. 12, 2.05c., carload lots; 2.40c. from store ; 


Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.75c.; Galvanized, 


store, 
store; 
Light Sheets, 
No. 28, 3.90c. 

Old Material.—lIn the line of Scrap, dealers report no 
movement, and the indications are for still lower prices. 
The following prices are given as the best obtainable in a 
market in which there is nothing doing to establish a fair 
selling figure: 

No. 1 


Cast 


. $13.00 to $14.00 
6.00 to 6.50 
6.50 to 50 

14.00 to 14.50 
8.00 to 50 


Railroad Wrought, net ton..... 
Borings, net 

Steel Turnings, net 

No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton.... 

Burnt Cast and Wrought, net 

Old Tron Axles, net 19.00 to 20.00 
Old Iren Rails, gross 16.50 to 00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 13.50 to 50 
Relaving Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 25.50 to 3.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross 19.50 to 20.00 
Mining Car Wheels, gross ton 10.50 to 11.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton 16.00 to 16.50 


Metal Market. 


New York, November 13, 1907. 

Pig Tin.—Business has been exceedingly dull, with 
transactions amounting to probably less than 150 tons, 
wholly made up of 5-ton lots to fill immediate re- 
quirements. ‘The difficulty in securing prompt remittances 
from out of town firms and the disturbed financial atmos- 
phere are contributory causes, but slackening 
down and the decline in the price would probably have ex- 
tended further had it not been for the fact that shipments 
from the Far East are smal!. The low price of the week 
was reached on November 7, when Tin was sold at 29.75c. 
A sharp advance on the following day was ascribed to the 
buying of a leading London operator and the small arrivals 
there. Price changes during the week have been as follows: 


almost 


business is 


——Cents.——, 
November 
November 
Novembe 
November 
November 
November 


.75 to 29.80 
.50 to 30.60 
.45 to 31.50 
.50 to 31.55 


Arrivals so far this month have been exceedingly small, 
aggregating less than S00 tons, but in spite of this Tin is 
into store. The afloats are small, amounting to 720 
tons. The London market closes weak to-day, at £138 10s. 
for spot, and £139 15s. for futures. Part of this decline in 
London is ascribed to the eifects of the late panic in New 
York, which are beginning to make themselves manifest in 
London commodity markets. 


going 


Copper.—Business is very irregular, and quotations are 
largely nominal, due to the absence of inquiry for large lots. 
At ali events Copper is easier than a week ago, and can be 
bought at 14.25c. to 15c. for Lake, 13.50c. to 14c. for Elec- 
trolytic, and 15c. to 14c. for Casting Grades. Electrolytic 
for export has been sold at 13.25c., c.i.f. New York. The 
premium on Lake is considerable, as the Lake producers 
refuse to cut their price. The boom in the Copper market a 
fortnight ago was considered ill advised at that time, al- 
though it did succeed in driving in some business. The 
facts of the case are that the underlying conditions are con- 
siderably sounder now than a month ago, due to the sale of 
considerable surplus in Europe and the shortness of the 
time before the curtailing of the Butte production will make 
itself felt. On the other hard it is almost impossible to tell 
whether a general slowing down of business will result in 
such reduced prices for fuel, labor and other commodities 
going to make up the cost of Copper that selling prices will 
fall below the former low level of 12c., but this is deemed 
improbable. However, it is practically assured that should 
such. a low price be again reached stocks of Copper would 
be quickly purchased. ‘There continues to be a fair~business 
in small lots which command relatively high prices. In some 
lines of finished product the demand has been exceptionally 
good, notably Copper Sheets, the prices of which, however, 
have been shaded below the official 20c. base. Complete 
returns for October exports of Copper are now at hand, 
showing that the total outgo was 29,161 tons, which is a 
new high record. ‘The exports so far this month have been 
heavy, amounting to 12,980 tons. The London market is 
weak to-day, closing at £58 15s. for spot, and £58 15s. for 
futures, with Best Selected held at £64. L. Vogelstein & 
Co. figure the German consumption of foreign Copper for 
the months January to September, 1907, inclusive, as 
$7,480 tons, against a consumption during the same period 
in 1906 of 91,340 tons. 


Pig Lead.—Prices are easy, and Lead can be obtained 
in St. Louis at 4.35c., equivalent to 4.50c. in New York, for 
shipment. Spot Lead in New York, however, cannot be 
obtained at under 4.55c., and probably 4.60c. would be asked 
in some quarters. The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany’s price and terms continue unchanged. 

Spelter.—There has been a marked falling off in the 
demand, and cash buyers have been able to secure the meta? 
at relatively low figures, equivalent to 5c. St. Louis, and 
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from 5.15c. to 5.25¢. New York. Premiums, however, 


demanded for spot. 

Antimony.— [Prices are again lower, Hallett’s being held 
at 10c., and Cookson’s at 11c. 

Nickel.—Prices are uncnanged, ton lots being 
45c., and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 


are 


held at 


Ferroalloys.—A further weakness has appeared in the 
price of Ferromanganese, which is now held at $52, Pitts- 
burgh, and $50, Baltimore, There is some irregularity in 
the price of 5V per cent. Ferrosilicon, but this is relatively 
strong at $98 for futures, and $100 for spot. 

Tin Plate.—The situation is unchanged, and prices are 
firm, at $3.90, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and $4.09, f.o.b. New York. 
Tin Plates in Swansea are now 13s. 444d., a decline of114d. 
since last week. 

Old Metals.—The demand for Old Metals has fallen 
off, and the following dealers’ selling prices are lower than 


last week: 
Cents. ~ 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 12.50 to 13.50 
Copper, Heavy and Wire. ......cccesecs 12.00 to 13.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 11.50 to 12.00 
eR IIE 6 hoa sre Ww th 9 whe wae 0h: 4 me hd 9.50 to 10.50 
NT MAS oi a Giidne so avlA'e'e <p wan e'ee 8.00 to 8.50 


Heavy Machine Composition.......... . 12.00 to 12.50 


CAG TTR TURIN ica cc ccc tives ews 8.50 to 9.00 

JO a ie 10.00 to 11.00 

NS i ek Ties aia rn gig wi we ee ee Wwe wh AN ae 4.37% 

ee ee oS cee ed wee ee eee ie wee 4.00 

BR GREE Sa grnisca se oa eR cle wee kw we be Oe 4.25 
re 


New York. 


New YorK, November 13, 1907. 
The market has been very quiet, both buyers 
and sellers assuming a very conservative attitude. Prices 
are nominal, the market not having been seriously tested. 
We quote, nominally, for Northern Iron, tidewater, $20 to 
$20.50 for No. 1 Foundry; $18.75 to $19.25 for No. 2 


Pig Iron. 


Foundry, and $18 to $18.25 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama 
Irons are quoted, nominally, $21 to $21.50 for No. 1 Foun- 
dry, and $20.50 to $21 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Structural Material.—So far as the work under way 


at the American Bridge Company’s plants is concerned, 
there is no cessation, and in some cases deliveries are being 


urged forward. The October output of these plants was 
66,700 tons, the greatest record in their history. The 
amount of work booked in October was only 23,000 tons, 
however, and the estimate is that about 27,000 tons was 
taken by other fabricating committees. In the same month 
a total of 50,000 tons of prospective work on which bids 
had been asked was laid aside by the projectors. Some of 
it may be taken up later, but the time is indefinite. The 


Milliken Brothers’ receivers have taken the contract for the 


Structural Steel for the new Masonic Temple at Twenty 
fourth street and Sixth avenue, New York. The build 
ing will have 18 stories and about 2500 tons of Steel will 


be required. The pier work recently figured on for Brooklyn 
has not been awarded as yet, and its prosecution is uncer- 
tain. .The construction of the Chelsea piers let some months 
ago will not be proceeded with for the present. fur- 
ther bridge work has recently been let by the New Haven 
Road—a total of about 1500 tons. Most of the large office 
buildings 4n New York will be finished this week so far as 
the Steel work is concerned, and there is little new work 
ahead, for the forces that have been engaged on these con- 
tracts. We continue to quote tidewater deliveries, mill 
shipments, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.86c.; Tees, 1.91c. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles 
over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Sales out of stock, of mate- 
rial cut to length, are made at 2c. to 2'4c. 


Some 


Bars.—The demand is limited to the most pressing re- 
quirements, and consequently the volume of business is 
small. Mills continue to quote both Bar Iron and Steel 


Bars on the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tidewater, 
but some of the Bar Iron mills are shading this price about 
$1 per ton. 

Plates.—The local market is exceedingly quiet. Prices 
are nevertheless maintained as follows for tidewater deliv- 
ery: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.: Flange Plates, 
1.96c. to 2.06c.; Marine Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.: Fire Box 
Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No business of importance has trans- 
pired since our last report. Inquiries are few. Carload lots 
of G-in. are quoted at $31.50 to $32 per net ton, tidewater, 
but it is quite likely that attractive orders could be placed 
at some concession. 

Old Material.—Experienced dealers report this market 
in the worst condition for many years: in fact, some of 
them say that they have never known anything like it. 
It is exceedingly diflicult to transact business because of 
inonetary conditions. Heavy offerings are being made by 
railroads, on which low prices are being accepted, and differ- 
ent grades of material have shown no relation to one another 
in the results realized. As far as prices are concerned, values 
appear to have dropped from $1 to $5 per ton within the 
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week. The Eastern market is not only affected by financial 
conditions but also by the demoralized state of Western 
markets. Some dealers have contracts for Steel Scrap to 
ill which were taken at recently prevailing prices, but the 


best offer made by them for delivery at eastern Pennsylvania 
mills is $12, and they express themselves as willing to buy 


very little even at that low rate, first on account of the 
scarcity of money, and second because of the slowness of 
collection from the mills. Neither steel plants nor rolling 


mills are buying more than very small quantities and are 
not inclined to purehase for delivery further than 30 days 
hence at any price. Under the circumstances it is difficult 
to quote, the following range of prices being given as the 
closest approximation possible to make at the present time, 


per gross ton, New York City: 
Old Girder and T Rails for mejting.. ..$10.00 to $10.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap eseveere 10.000 to 10.25 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengtas...... 12.00 to 12.50 
A ME Ne. dancieek ee tkS Wee ene 20.00 to 21.00 
Se SG ADEE oie sos cece danian vase cnn 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard Hammered Car Axlos....... 21.00 to 21.50 
C2 OS EB a Bee 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Batiroed Wrought. ....cccocece 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron Track Serap Sta lard gute aaliay aie ware 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 10.00 to 10.50 
LAG Dae k cba chi ccs wanes 5.00 to 6.00 
Coe Bias ep eteaw aes wis are aiwemta 6.00 to 6.50 
WOME TUPMMGR 6 6c cc cincccccacacs 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrowumnt PING. ...cccascs 9.00 to 9.50 
Ce SC Ps cook aie adeencacaende 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate. ah a dhe Gt eee. ere ec 12.00 to 12.50 
CHUGES Dea écccncacens ‘ wee eee 10.00 tO 10.50 
Malleable Cast ahaa . ‘ 12.50 to 15.00 
— a 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
New York, November 16, 1907. 


In a general way, the Iron and Steel stocks showed slight 


fluctuations in the past week, as transactions were limited 
owing to the continued financial stringency, but in a few 
instances there wer ‘table developments Following t 
exchange of Tennessee common stock for Steel Corporatio: 
5 per cent. bonds, enormous selling d veloped in these bon 
the transactions on Friday reaching a par value of $2,18 
000, and the price declining to 80, closing on that day, ho 
ever, at 815, and ching still higher figures on subseque! 
days with the diminution in the seiling ‘Tennessee st 
which for a long time had been held with almost unvary 
ing firmness at 155, ld on Thursday morning at 120 
shortly after dropped to 101, selling on the day following 
95 Another interesting developmet rred in con 
tion with Steel Foundries preferred, which sold down to 22 
on Th irsday prior tl mnouncen nf \ the B ) ird 
Directors that a rt cash and part scrip dividend had been 
decided upon, to be ratified by the stockholders On the 
same day, imr itely after th innouncement, the stock 
sold at 31. rising the next day to 31% and fluctuating sin 
then from 29 to 30 Che range of prices in other prom 
inent stocks from Thursday to Tuesday of this week has 
heen as follows: United States Steel mmon 23% to Bh 
preferred 83% to S85 Car & Foundry common 26 to 27%, 
preferred SOW to 8244: Locomotive common 37% to 40, ex- 
dividend, preferred SS'4 to 93%: Colorado Fuel 16% to 17; 


ymmon 17 to 18, preferred 68% to 70: Rail 
257%; Republic common 15 to 17, 


57 to 60: Sloss-Sheffield common 36 to 38%; Cast 


Pressed Steel « 
way Spring common 25 to 
preferred 
ron Pipe common 19 to 20, preferred 51 to 535¢; Can pre- 
ferred 40. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day 
ported at United States Steel ¢ 


are re- 


the following prices ‘“ommon 





2414, preferred 8444; Car & Foundry common 26, preferred 
&214; Locomotive common 38*,. preferred 93; Colorado Fuel 


164%; Pressed Steel common 174, preferred 70; Railway 
Spring common 25%; Republic common 16, preferred 60; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 38%; Tennessee Coal 101; Cast Iron 
preferred 40. 

The Lake Superior Corporation failed to elect new di 
rectors at the adjourned annual meeting held in Jersey City 
November 5. Supporters of the present administration were 
enjoined from voting 50,000 shares, of which the transfer 
was in dispute, and an adjournment was taken to January 
11, to await the decision of the New Jersey 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Empire Stee] 
& Iron Company will be held at the principal office of the 
company, in the office of Brinkerhoff & Fielder, 15 Exchange 
place, Jersey City, N. J., November 19, 1907, at 11 
in the forenoon, to capital stock of the 
corporation, of which there ‘s now and outstanding 
$4,781,400, par value, to $3,754,770, par value, by reducing 
the (of which now issued and out 
standing $2,281,400, par value) to $1,254,770, par value, by 
the surrender by stockholder of his and the 
issue to him in lieu thereof of a decreased number of shares. 

Dividends.—The Niles-Bement-Pond Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
the preferred stock, payable November 15. 

The Pratt & Whitney Company has declared the regular 


Pipe common 19; Can commen 38%, 


courts. 


o’clock 
degrease the 
issued 
there is 


common stock 


every shares 


cent. on 
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quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred stock. 
payable November 15. 

The American Radiator Company has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 15% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
November 15, and 1 per cent. on the common stock, payable 
December 31. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock, 


payable December 2. 


———~-e___—_ 


Trade Publications. 


Machinery. 3urke Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Insert section for loose leaf catalogus Contains matter super- 
seding that of all earlier leaflets dealing with the company’s Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 milling machines, vertical milling attachments for Nos. 
3 and 4 milling machines, index centers, slotting attachments, 
milling machine and drill press vises, Nos. 0 and 1 sensitive 
drill presses, Nos. A, B, C and D tapping machines and a coal 
oil forge. An accompanying circular letter, with reference to 
knockouts 


another leaflet, describes the straight and reverses 


for table feeds of the Nos. 2 and 4 milling machines. 

John L. Kirk, 203 Ferguson Build 
Catalogue No. 12 of the concrete mixer 
Sums the 


Concrete Mixers. 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
made by the TT. L. Smith Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
advantages of the Smith mixer and describes its principle of 
operation in connection with sectional views lilustrations are 
given of various portable power driven equipments of the Smith 
mixer, and dimensions and specifications of capacities of the 
six different sizes made are given in tabular form. The Smith 
mixer is also sold by the Contractors Supply & Equipment Com- 
pany, Old Colony Building, Chicago, and 170 Broadway, New 
York. 

Pneumatic Tools.—Pittsburgh Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Canton, Ohio. Circular No. 2. Pertains to the Pittsburgh long 
stroke riveting hammers, chipping hammers, drills, yoke riveters 
and special devices. Specification tables are included. 

Core Machines.—l alls Rivet & Machine Company, Cuya 
hoga Falls, Ohio. Catalogue. Size, 64% x 9% in.; pages, 54. 
Deals with the Wadsworth improved core machines and equip- 
ment. These machines are capable of making 27 sizes of per 
fectly round cores, from % to 7 inches, and also square, hexa 
Intermediate size dies can be fur 
nished with the machines if required. Cuting-off and coneing 
machines, “The Falls” friction driven rumbling barrel, air 
cooled gagger mold and the Wadsworth portable core oven, 
which was described in The Iron Age of April 18, 1907, are also 
illustrated and described. <A partial list of users of the core 
machines and some testimonial letters are appended. 

Emery Wheels and 
Emery Wheel Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
6 x 9 in.; pages, 184. Gives a comprehensive description and 
illustration of the company’s line of safety, sectional, plain 
and special corundum, carbondite and emery wheels, and mod 
ern, polishing and grinding machinery Special wheels recom- 
mended for Brown & Sharpe, Landis and other universal grinders 
are illustrated by dimensioned line drawings, and the company’s 
numbers and code words for them are given. Several pages are 
devoted to safety collars, which are loaned free to users of these 
wheels. The line of grinding machinery includes various types 
of tool grinders, Champion grinders, bench grinders, cushion 
bearing grinders, swing frame grinders, plow grinders, &c. 


gon and D shaped cores. 


Grinding Machinery.—Safety 


Catalogue. Size, 


Sargent 
Loose sheets 


Metal Sawing Machine.—Quincy, Manchester, 
Company, West Street Building, New York City. 
for insertion in catalogue. Concerns the 1M metal cut-off saw, 
which is particularly adapted for use in machine shops and 
other manufacturing establishments that have a large amount 
of squares and rounds to cut. 


Electric Controllers.—Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Navy Bulletin No. 22. Particularly compiled 
for those selling electric motors or motor driven machinery to 
the Navy Department. Contains descriptions, illustrations, di- 
mension diagrams and shipping weights of starting panels, speed 
regulating panels, machine tool controllers, resistances, circuit 
breaker panels, &c. Apparatus acceptable for use in navy 
yards is not always acceptable for use on shipboard. How to 
select the proper piece of apparatus in each case is fully ex- 
plained, and in addition to numerous illustrations of electric 
controlling appliances conforming to Bureau of Construction 
and Repair and Bureau of Equipment specifications, the booklet 
includes several views of battle ships equipped with Cutler- 
Hammer control. 

Gas and Gasoline Engines#—Carlin Machinery Supply 
Company, Allegheny, Pa. sulletin No. 1. Describes the New 
Model gas and gasoline engine No. 1 manufactured by the Na- 
tional Engineering Company, Saginaw. W. S., Mich., and also 
refers to the Michigan engines, made by the same manufacturer. 
The latter are built in three sizes, of 3%, 6 and 10 hp. re- 
spectively. The New Model No. 1 engine is of four-cycle hori- 
zontal type of 2 hp. capacity. 

Chicago Concrete Machinery Company, 
Devoted to the 


Concrete Mixer. 
20 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill. Folder. 
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Chicago concrete mixer, which is claimed to be efficient, simple 
and durable. These mixers are made in four sizes, having mix- 
ing capacities of 4, 8, 14 and 25 cu. yd. per hour respectively. 
An accompanying circular letter calls attention to the advan- 
tageous features. 


Concrete Water-Proof.—littsburgh Concrete Water- 
Proof Company, 709 House Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Leaflet. 
Pertains to concrete water-proof, a material applied with an 
ordinary paint brush to brick and cement to prevent wet and 
damp walls. It is claimed to hold the original color of brick 
und concrete, and not to stain or discolor or catch dust and dirt. 

Refrigerating Machines.—Bernard Gloekler Company, 
ittsburgh, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 5 x 8 in.; pages, 31. Gives 
2 general idea of the company’s refrigerating machines and of 
mechanical refrigeration as applied to abattoirs, packing houses, 
dairies, ice cream factories, hotels, restaurants, residences, &c. 
double, duplex and single cylinder compressors connected with 
engines and electric motors, and portable refrigerating machines 
Ammonia meat market 
cold storage hardware and appliances for the abattoir and mar 


are shown. compressors, specialties, 


ket are also dealt with. 

Northern Specialty Company, 77 
Columbia street, Utica, N. Y. Describes and 
Northern self-closing safety water gauge, as now 
manufactured in a form contAining improvements on the one 
deseribed in The Jron Age February 14, 1907. The chief fea- 
tures are simplicity of construction, positive instantaneous clos 
ing feature and absolute safety in manipulating. A new folder, 


entitled *‘ Ten Reasons Why,” deals with the need of safeguard- 


Safety Water Gauge. 
Catalogue No. 3. 


illustrates the 


1g those who handle a boiler water gauge. 


ing 


Grinding Wheels and Machinery. 
Size, 6 x 9 in 


Norton Company, 
pages, 146. Con 
tains a price-list with illustrations of forms and sizes of grind 


Worcester, Mass Catalogue 
ing wheels made for all makes of grinding machines. These 
made of alundum and by the vitrified, elastic and 
Descriptions of the advan- 
Alundum bricks 
and rub stones are also referred to, and other special sharpen- 
catalogue gives specifications 
line of bench and floor grinders. 


wheels are 
silicate. or semi-vitrified processes 
tages of each in its particular field are given. 
ing stones. The last part of the 


of the company’s 


Cylindrical Grinders.——-Norton Grinding Company, Wor- 
Mass Catalogue N-7 Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 683. 
Covers the Norton line of plain cylindrical grinders for straight 
and taper work that revolves upon two dead centers. <A com- 
plete description of the constructional features is followed by 
specifications and illustrations of the various types and sizes, 
which range in working capacity from 6 x 32 in. to 18 x 168 
in. They are furnished in overhead, belted, electric and self- 
contained electric driven forms. The last few pages ‘of the 
catalogue show typical work done on these machines. 


cester, 


Mechanical Draft. Green Fuel Economizer Company, 
Matteawan, N. ¥. Bulletin No. i98. Deals with mechanical 
draft apparatus, describing and illustrating the parts and show- 


ng line drawings of typical installations. 


Steam Superheaters.——The Superheating & Engineering 
Company, 314 National German American Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. Pamphlet. Deals with the generation and use of 
highly supetheatd steam in stationary engines and locomotives, 
treating of its advantages particularly in the saving of fuel. It 
records a test in which with superheaters in a certain steam 
plant a saving in steam of 23.5 per cent. and a saving in coal 
of 20.42 ner cent. was effected. The company undertakes the 
designing, furnishing and installing of superheaters adapted to 
the snecial conditions of individual cases. 


Electric Motors.— Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis. Booklet No. 59. Subject, ‘‘The Machine Tool 
and the Motor.” Shows a number of modern applications of 
Northern motors to the driving of lathes, shapers, milling ma 


chines, planers, drills, &c. 


Electric Rheostats and Line Materials. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Two bulletins. No. 4532 
describes recently perfected types SA and SO direct current 
motor starting rheostats in capacities up to 50 hp. and 550 
Type SA is intended for one minute duty in connection 
w'th shunt, compound or series wound motors. Type SO is 
similar, but has in addition a no-voltage release attachment and 
in overload coil in series with the motor armature. Bulletin 
No. 4538 completely covers the subject of materials for the 
ecatenary system of line construction A number of new designs 
of frogs, hangers, &c., are illustrated. 


volts. 


crossings, 


Preumatic Tools.—-Dayton Preumatic Tool Company, 435 
Kast First street, Dayton, Ohio. Catalogue. Size 6 x 6 in.; 
pages 47. I!lustrates and describes the Dayton tine of pneu 
matic hammers, drills and appliances, air compressors, &c. 
Simple construction, low cost of maintenance and great power 
and speed are claims made for the hammers, which are made in 

The drills are made in drilling 
capacities of from % to 3 in. The Climax air compressors, de- 
scribed in the latter part of ihe catalogue, are made in single 
and duplex, steam or belt driven forms, with air cylinders vary 


ing from 5 x 5 in. to 14 x 12 in. Useful information is ap 


sizes of from 1 to 9 in. stroke. 


pended 
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Bearing Alloys. 
Catalogue. 


Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Size 6 x 9 in. Presents a comprehensive statement 
regarding the standard alloys manufactured, the conditions un 
der which they work most advantageously, and their limitations 
as indicated by experience. These include the following brands: 
Lumen, Electric, Plumbie, Buffalo, Standard, Alpha 
Manganese, Aluminum, Yankee, Lotus and Ideal The company 
also makes aluminum castings for all purposes 


Special, 


Pneumatic Hammers. 


New York. 


Ingersoll-Rand 
sulletin No. 2O10. 


Company, 11 


Broadway, Size 6 x 9 in. ; pages 


24. Describes in detail the censtruction and operation of the 
crown pneumatic hammers, which are of a new and simple de 
sign. They are claimed to strike a hardert, quicker blow than 


anv other, with 20 to 30 per cent. less air, and to be subject 
to but slight cost for repairs They are made in five sizes for 
chipping, cavliking, scaling and flue-beading, &c., and in four 
sizes long stroke for driving rivets from the smallest up to 1‘ 


in. in diameter. The bulletin also gives an interesting illustration 


of a displacement air meter, by which performances of these 
tools have been tested 
Portable Crane and Hoist.—D. Round & Son, Cleve 


land, Ohio. 
crane and 


Cireular. 
hoist, 


Refers briefly to the simplex 


table of sizes, 


portable 
giving dimensions, capacities 
and prices. 


Electrical Equipment.—wWestinghouse Electric & Mfg 
“ompany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Industrial series No. 
13,101. Gives an exhaustive illustvated Gescription of the elec 


trical eyuipment at the Hornell shops of the Erie Railroad. 


Catalogue. 


Water and Air Heating.—Green Fuel Economizer Com 
pany, Matteawan, N. Y. Booklet Contains a reprint of an 
article by C. Eberle of Munich on “* The Influence of Boiling by 
Steam or the Boiler Plants of Breweries.” It shows that the 
highest economy 
from the 


when both the exhaust steam 


different machines about the 


is reached only 
brewery and the waste 
gases from the boilers are utilized for producing hot water, and 
discusses the use of warm or cold and moistened air for pro 
moting germination, and the use of hot dry air in the malt kiln 
By utilizing blowers to move the air, it is claimed much quicker 
and better results may be obtained 
upon netural draft. 


than by methods relying 


. 
Electrical Supplies.—-Julius Andrac & Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Three catalogues. No. 24, 6 x 9 in. in size, 
containing 165 pages, is on the subject of telephones, and deals 
with switchboards, telephone accessories and construction mate 


rials. 


Sons 


Catalogue No. 22, same size, 46 pages, deals with gas and 
including batteries, 


spark coils, timers, dynamos, magnetos, «ce. 


gasoline engine ignition apparatus, 
plugs, 


spark 
Catalogue 
No. 356 is a novelty catalogue showing electric toys and small 
goods, such as motors, lights, bells, &c., operable on battery cur 
rents. 


Plant Economy. — Bristol Company, 


Bulletin on above subject by H. P. Dennis. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Discusses the most 
efficient manner of operating steam boilers and particularly calls 
attention to the usefulness of recording pyrometers and ther 
mometers for keeping watch of furnace and other temperatures. 

Storage Batteries. 
42 Broadway, New York. Bulletin No. 8. Subject, “ A Storage 
Battery in a Large Steel Works.’ Describes in considerable 
technical detail the installation of Bijur high duty storage bat- 
teries at the Cambria Steel Company’s works in Johnstown, Pa. 


General Storage Battery Company, 


Forgings.—Anderson Forge & Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Booklet. Deals with drop forgings, steam hammer forg 
ings, finished crank shafts, automobile tools and cold chisels. 
\ particularly interesting part refers to vanadium steel and the 
various grades of this alloy steel from which forgings are made, 
and defines the particular services to which they are adapted. 
The ability of vanadium steel to resist vibration makes it par 
ticularly suitable for engines, autcmobiles and other machinery 
subjected to repeated strains. 

Structural Work and Manufacturing.—\Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Bcoklet. In 
tended to afford some idea of the scope of the company’s opera 
tions. ‘lhe structural department handles architectural and 
structural iron work; the bridge department, railway and high 
way bridges; the elevator department, grain elevators, 
steel storage tanks, steel water towers and standpipes, and the 
mechanical department, Twin City Corliss engines and Munzell 
gas engine and gas producer power plants, and flour mill, ele 
vator and power connections and appliances. 


steel 


Gear and Milling Cutters.—Union Drill 
pany, Athol, Mass. Catalogue D. Size 4% x 74 in.; pages 157. 
Compiled as a book of information on the subject of gear and 
milling machine cutters and similar tools. Information is given 
with respect to spaces of teeth, sizes, cutting of gear wheels, 
suggestions for use in ordering form cutters; as a whole the 
book is intended to be a help in general use. 
freely used, both half-tones. 
the latter to show contours and sections. 


Twist Com 


Illustrations are 
perspectives and line drawings, 


Wire Working Machinery.—Turner, Vaughn & Taylor 
Company, Cuynrhoga Falls, Ohio. Loose leaf circulars. Contain 
illustrations and descriptions of wire working machinery and 
equipment, including wire and rod drawing frames of wood or 
iron and steel, galvanizing and tinning furnaces and frames, 
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muffles, bakers, battering furnaces, trucks and complete clean 
Other lines covered are chain making machin- 
ery, including link winders and cutters, power hammers, foot 
power hammers and furnaces: sewer pipe and tile presses, and 
other equipment, including dry pan, wet pan, combination mills, 
and all general tools necessary for the operation of a complete 
sewer pipe, fireproofing or drain tile factory, and specialties in 
the shape of rubber washing machinery, foundry 


ing house outfits 


core machines 
and general power transmission. 

Steam and Water Regulating Devices.—Locke Regu 
lator Company, Salem, Mass Catalogue M. Size 6 x 9 in 
pages 56. Covers all the goods manufactured by this company 
with the exception of the Locke engine stop, which is illustrated 
in another catalogue 
scriptions of 


This catalogue contains illustrated d: 


damper reguiators, pressure regulators, reducing 
valves, pump governors, and numerous other valves for control 


ling steam and water pressures. 


Smoke Preventers. Pittsburgh 
1105 Keystone Building, 


Pamphlet 


Automatic Smoke Pre 
Fourth avenue, Pitts 
merits of the improved 
Western smoke preventer and also contains testimonial letters 
Nut Locks. Keystone Nut Lock Mfg 
Comonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa Folder 


venter Company, 


burgh, Pa Discusses the 


Company, 1208 
Describes the 
principles and use of the Smith nut lock 

Gas Engines and Producers.—.] 
Beloit, Wis. Folder 
160 and 200 hp. double acting tandem 
gines, and the 


Thompson & Sons Mfg 
Company Gives cross sectional views of 
automatic cut-off gas en 
Burger suct‘on 
Structural Steel 


Cleveland, Ohio 


gas producer 
Works.—-Interstate 
Circular No. 101, 


Engineering Com 
pany, Refers to structural 


steel for all purposes 


Steam and Oil Separators.——llershey Machine & Foun 
dry Company, Manheim, L'a Booklet Concerns the Baum 
steam and oil separators Live steam separators are made for 
pressures up to 250 |b., and oil separators for free exhaust or 


vacuum systems 
Portable Eleetrice Tools, 


Ohio. 


United States Electrical Tool 
Company, Cincinnat', Catalugue. Size 6 x 9 in 
14. Contains 


able tools for operating on direct 


pages 
illustrated descriptions and specifications of port 
current, including hand or 
breast drills, bench drills and grinders 

Milling Machines.-—Waltham Watch Tool 
Springfield, Mass. Four circulars. Refer respectively to the 
company’s new Van Norman bench milling machines, and the 
Nos. 0, 1 and 2 Van Norman duplex milling machines. 


Company 


ee 


A Modern Brass Foundry. 


There is probably no industry in which copper and its 
alloys are more extensively used than in the manufac 
ture of electrical apparatus. A model brass foundry is 
therefore one of the principal needs of a large manufac 
turer of such apparatus. One of the best arranged and 
equipped brass foundries in the country is that in the 
Allis-Chalmers Company’s electrical works at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This department turns out 50,000 Ib. of 
castings per month, of a wide variety of sizes and forms, 
in brass, bronze, aluminum and special alloys. 
dry at present employs about 60 men. 


over 
The foun- 


A large proportion of the molds are put up on Tabor 
machines, which are situated at one end of the foundry, 
and the molds are carried back and arranged in 
down the length of the floor. The sand tempering and 
mixing machinery is in the center of the room, as is also 
the cleaning department, leaving the sides nearest the 
windows where the best of light is obtained for the mold 
ing floors. Where the heaviest work is made an over- 
head trolley track is provided for handling molds and 
ladles. The cleaning department is equipped with metal 
band saws, and all of the other machinery necessary for 
rough finishing the castings. Since a great part of the 
castings are small and intricate in form, the number of 
pounds produced is hardly representative of the amount 
of work necessary to turn them out. This is especially 
true of the bench work and floor molding. 

Aluminum castings in considerable quantities are 
made, some weighing over 700 Ib., and as large as 12 ft. 
in diameter. Most of the metal is melted in a battery of 
four Monarch oil furnaces, which are fired with crude 
oil. There is no difficulty whatever in melting aluminum 
or any of the other alloys in furnaces of this type. For 
special alloys a battery of seven crucible furnaces is pro- 
vided. Back of the crucible furnaces there is a core oven, 
which is heated by the waste heat from these furnaces. 
The core department is also situated back of these fur- 
naces, so that the cores can be placed in the oven as soon 
as they are finished. 


rows 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New YorK, November 13, 1907. 

‘The most important developments in the trade the past 
week were the specifications sent out for a large number 
of cranes, two inquiries alone aggregating 25 electric travel- 
ing cranes. Inquiries for other classes of machinery, espe- 
cially machine tools, were not very numerous and covered 
mostly single tools, while orders showed a perceptible falling 
off. With some houses business since our last report was 
smaller in volume than for any similar period for some time 
past. Of course the main factor in the present depression 
is the money stringency, not only because it is preventing 
the carrying out of improvements planned and the purchas- 
ing of much needed machinery, but because it is causing mer- 
chants much difficulty in taking care of what business there 
is. In this connection the suggestion that the Government 
pay its bills more promptly is of interest. Machinery houses 
in this district sell a good deal of machinery to the various 
departments at Washington, and more prompt payment by 
the Government would afford some relief to the trade. The 
way business is being held up by the scarcity of money is 
illustrated by the experience of a machinery house in this 
territory, which has about $50,000 worth of prospective or- 
ders held up in the purchasing departments of various com- 
panies by the managements because of the lack of money. 

Machinery men who follow railroads closely aver that, 
notwithstanding the fact that railroads as a rule are re- 
trenching considerably, there is a good deal of necessary pur- 
chasing to be done, which must come before the trade shortly. 
It is known that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has a large 
list, which was prepared some months ago and most of which 
covers equipment that is really needed in the company’s 
shops. Other railroads are in a similar position, and it will 
not be long, it is thought, before some inquiries will develop 
from these sources. 

Judging from inquiries in the market and purchases that 
are being made, the Japanese export houses have a large num- 
ber of orders to fill for the Imperial Government. A num- 
ber of Japanese naval officials who are in this country super- 
intending the construction of war vessels being built for the 
Japanese Government have been superintending the issuance 
of inquiries for a varied assortment of machinery, and in 
some cases when they have decided on purchases the orders 
have been placed through one or another of the Japanese 
export firms. It is said in the trade that the requirements 
cover a large line of equipment, and already some substan- 
tial orders have been placed in the trade. It is said that 
there is more business in the way of machine tools to follow 
before long. 


The Leather Belting Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, November 19, 
at which time the organization wil] listen to an address. on 
“The Benefits to Be Derived from Trade Association and 
the Duties of a Secretary-Commissioner,” by Henry Othmer, 
Chicago, Ill. The convention will be called to order at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at 7.30 o’clock a banquet will 
be served to the members in celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the association. 

The House Committee of the Machinery Club, at a meet- 
ing held on Wednesday afternoon in the office of the Watson- 
Stillman Company, awarded the contract for the china for 
the club’s table service and received a communication from 
the Hudson Companies assuring the committee that its quar- 
ters in the Hudson Terminal Building will be ready by May 
1. The House Committee will meet hereafter every Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Large Inquiry for Traveling Cranes, 


Especially large inquiries for electric traveling cranes 
have recently been received, which include some cranes of 
100 tons capacity. The largest of the inquiries is undoubt- 
edly the one sent out by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, which has asked for bids on 20 
electric cranes, two of which are of 100 tons capacity, for 
the 300-ton mixers which were recently installed in its plant. 
The other cranes are to be installed in the company’s new 
tube mills, and, aside from these cranes, it is expected that 
the company will shortly place orders for four new soaking 
pits and other equipment. A number of important improve- 
ments have recently been made to the plant, which have 
been referred to from time to time in these columns, in- 
cluding the completion of the building of a new socket shop. 

Inquiries are in the trade from the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad for cranes for its new shops, now 
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in course of construction at Scranton, Pa. Some time ago 
the company placed orders for its principal power equipment, 
and it is expected that the inquiries for cranes will be fol- 
lowed by a machine too] list of large proportions. The com- 
pany wants five cranes, according to its present inquiries, all 
of small dimensions, the largest being a 15-ft. crane. The 
company is carrying out in a general way its plans laid down 
the first of the year for improvements at Scranton, when 
it was decided to build about half of the shops planned a 
number of months earlier, and it is probable that next year 
the plant will be brought up to the size originally intended. 
The company’s plans include the construction of a foundry, 
120 x 400 ft.; blacksmith shop, 125 x 300 ft. ; storehouse and 
office, 65 x 325 ft., in addition to a large casting platform. 
The other shops included in the original plans, which it is 
stated are to be built later, consist of an erecting, machine, 
boiler and tank shop, 346 x 582 ft.; paint shop, 90 x 162 ft.; 
mine repair shop, SO x 250 ft.; power house, 90 x 160 ft.; 
scrap platform, 40 x 400 ft.; laboratory, 40 x 70 ft.; round- 
house and other smaller structures. It is said in the trade 
that the purchasing for these shops will be completed as 
rapidly as possible, as it is hoped to have at least part of 
them in operation before the winter is over. 

The Intercolonial Railroad of Canada is doing some ex- 
tensive buying just now for its shops at Moncton, N. B., 
which are in course of construction. It is understood that 
the company has a good sized list to fill, and judging from 
the inquiries in the trade those in charge are trying to place 
the business in this country. The new shops consist in part 
of toolroom, brassroom, boltshop, &c., to be contained in a 
building 44 x 335 ft.; machine shop in two bays, 185 x 355 
ft.; smithshop, 75 x 300 ft.; engine shop, 80 x 375 ft.; boiler 
erecting shop, 50 x 800 ft.; car repair shop, 100 x 360 ft.; 
passenger car paint shop, 100 x 860 ft.; freight car repair 
shop, 132 x 360 ft.; planing mill and carpenter shop, 80 x 
200 ft. The money for the construction of these shops was 
set aside by the company some time ago, and it is understood 
that the machinery purchasing, which is for the entire sys- 
tem, will be closed out Within the next few months. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, through the purchasing de- 
partment, is making few inquiries of interest to the tool and 
machinery trade at the present time. Invitations to bid upon 
several coaling plants will soon be extended, and further de- 
tails of these inquiries will appear next week. 

Plans are being prepared by L. G. Smith & Co., 39-41 
Cortlandt Street, New York, for a cement plant to be built 
at Three Forks, Mont., for the Three Forks Portland Cement 
Company. Only the preliminary plans have been made as yet. 
and they call for the construction of a plant to produce from 
1000 to 1500 bbl. of cement a day. The size of the power 
plant has not been decided upon, and no contracts are to be 
awarded on the work until the engineers’ plans and pre- 
liminary estimates have been passed upon. 

The Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa.., 
which operates large cement works at Alpha, N. J., and 
Martin's Creek, Pa., contemplates the construction of a largé 
power plant next spring on the Pennsylvania side of the 
Delaware River, to supply current to operate the mills. As 
plans for the new plant have not been prepared, the com- 
pany is not yet in a position to state the amount of me- 
chanical equipment it will have to buy. 

Machine tools, woodworking machinery, &c., also mate- 
rial used in construction of buildings will be required by the 
Crescent Engineering Company, Newport, Tenn., which is to 
enlarge its plant and make improvements to facilitate econ- 
omy in the production of gas and gasoline engines, electric 
and pumping machinery, &c. The improvements will include 
the construction of a 800-hp. hydro-electric plant in two 
units. Small motors, both direct and alternating current, 
will be installed. The new buildings are to be constructed 
of concrete, with steel truss roof, and will provide about 
25,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The main building of the shops 
is 70 x 200 ft., with separate foundry; planing room, 50 x 
100 ft., with dry kiln building and printing department, 
40 x 90 ft. 

An indication of the amount of business that is being 
done in the way of purchasing in this country for the Philip- 
pine railroads, which are being constructed by J. G. White 
& Co., New York, is contained in the fact that about $250,- 
000 worth of material, including locomotives, rolling stock 
and construction plant equipment of nearly every description, 
was recently shipped on the steamship Croydon, wuich sailed 
from New York for Manila. The material goes to the roads 
on the islands of Cebu and Panay, construction work on 
which, as was stated in The Iron Age of last week, is well 
under way. 

The compressor department of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York, has recently received some nice 
foreign orders, principally from Canada and South American 
countries. Orders for compressors from railroads in this 
country have also been coming in fairly well, recent sales 
including two to the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, one to the Rutland Railroad, one to the Canada North- 
ern Railroad, one to the Boston & Albany Railroad and one 
to the High Valley Railroad. 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 12, 1907. 
a further 
Manufacturers and dealers alike find it 


There has been slowing down of business. 
difficult to interest 
possible buyers, and there is a very pronounced conservative 
policy being adopted in almost every direction. The finan- 


cial situation, while iniproved in many ways. has evidently 


held up buying to a very large extent, and it is impossible 


to get buyers interested, even though the price be made 


particularly attractive. In some directions, purchasing of 


new tools or equipment has been cut off entirely, while in 


other cases only such tools as are absolutely needed are 


being taken. T'rom present indications, the outlook for new 
business for the rem:uinder of the year is not favorable, and 
it is anticipated by some of the trade that the dull period 


will extend wel] into next year. Under present conditions 
it is hard to estimate what will develop after the close of 
ihe year. It is unlikely, however. that business will improve 
until confidence in general conditions is more fully restored. 

Sales during the past week have been confined to indi- 
vidual propositions, and mostly to the smaller class of tools, 
and these for early delivery. Stocks on merchants’ floors 
are increasing rapidly, and in most cases are heavier than 
desired. Prices, however, are being fairly well maintained, 
as it has been pretty generally conceded that any reduction 
in prices would not aid sales, as buyers in most cases would 
not take hold even if prices were materially lower. Manu- 
facturers in some cases are fairly well occupied, some are 
still operating to their full capacity, but as a rule tool build- 
ers are catching up materially on the old business on their 
books. and not enough new business to keep them running 
full is coming in. Curtailments are the order of the 
day, and while in some instances plants are being operated 
on reduced working hours, in others, departments which 
have caught up with the work in hand have suspended oper- 
ations for the time. The financial stringency has handi- 
capped builders to some extent, and difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in obtaining sufficient currency to meet the weekly 
payrolls, 

The export demand shows but little change. Inquiries 
for the usual standard type of tools have been rather light, 
and no orders of any importance have recently been baoked. 
There is a little better demand for special tools, and some 
business of this class has been taken, but the aggregate busi- 
ness has been small. Reduced orders are noted by those 
transacting an established trade abroad in machine and 
transportation specialties. 

The second-hand machinery trade feels the effect of the 
general depression, the same as the other branches of the 
trade. Inquiries have been light, and sales have been closely 
confined to the smaller tools. Some inquiries for heavier 
tools have been before the trade, but these do not develop 
into business rapidly. 

The boiler and engine trade continues dull and inactive, 
both makers and dealers in the medium and smaller power 
equipment finding it difficult to close business, while some of 
the larger propositions have been held up pending more fa- 
vorable financial conditions. 

Iron and steel casting plants, as a rule, are not busy. 
The let up in the machinery trade, as well as other indus- 
tries, has held up considerable work, and foundries find it 
difficult to get business particularly for future delivery. 

Work has been started on an important addition to the 
plant of the Spreckels Sugar Refining Company at Reed 
and Meadow streets. It will consist of a three-story brick 
structure, 57 x 84 ft., and will be used to house a new steam 
generating plant and for coal storage purposes. 

The Dienelt & HKisenhardt Company, Inec., has discon- 
tinued its foundry department and has turned the space 
formerly occupied by the foundry into an erecting shop, 
which was badiy needed in connection with some of its 
larger work. No additional equipment is required. The 
crane which served the foundry will be used for work in 
connection with the erection, while several tools from the 
otherwise crowded portions of the plant will be moved into 
the new shop. An order is in hand for a large oil cloth 
printing machine for export to Scotland, while orders for 
special machinery, hydraulic jacks, and dead stroke hammers 
are sufficient to keep the plant well employed for some time. 
The electrical department is very busy, a good number of 
orders for motors of various sizes being on the books. 

Ballenger & Perrot, architects and engineers, have com- 
pleted plans and specifications and are now asking for esti- 
mates for a two-story addition to the plant of the Ester- 
broos Steol Pen Mfg. Company, Camden, N. J. The new 
building will have a frontage of 65 ft. and a depth of 99 ft. 
und will connect with the present building of the company. 
The foundations will be laid on concrete piles, owing to the 
proximity of the building to the Delaware River. The new 
addition is to be used for manufacturing purposes. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works has booked a hurry 
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from the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 25 
heavy freight engines, which are to be delivered in the month 
of December. This is the only order of any size that has 
been recently booked, most of the business being for small 


order 


lots or single engines from the smaller railroads and indus- 
trial concerns. In October the Baldwin Works built 267 
locomotives of various types, of which 257 
The yarious departments of the plant are 
as they 


were shipped. 
hardly as activ 
were, and while there has been no heavy 
of working forces, there has been some 
which 
work in hand. 


reduction 
laying off of men in 
departments have ll with the 


caught up pretty we 


too. — -— 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


CHiIcaGco, ILL., November 12, 


large degree business still 


1907. 
In a waits on the easement 
of money stringency, the effects of which seem now to be 
not merely local but national. As reflected in the machinery 
trade, however, the results are not nearly so discouraging as 
the situation might seem to warrant, for there is, notwith- 
need of currency and _ restricted 


standing the hampering 


credit, quite a number of small orders being booked. Among 
the machine tool interests there is a general disposition to 
regard as improbable an early resumption of notable activity. 
At the same time, so long as pick-up orders continue to de- 
velop, even at the present moderate rate, there is no reason 
for ultra pessimistic feeling. It is, of course, recognized that 
if the trade were wholly reliant for support on the larger 
industries, such as the railroads and the more important man- 
ufacturing organizations, it would mean complete stagnation ; 
for practically no business is received from these sources. 
On the other hand, small plants operating within their own 
resources are generally able to and are buying what tools and 
need. It should be that 


throughout the West, at least, aside from the inconvenience 


machinery they borne in mind 


occasioned by the interruption of usual currency accommoda- 
tions, the effects of reaction elsewhere prevalent have not 
been severely felt, except by heavy borrowers. In confirma- 
tion of this fact a machine tool dealer pointed to a number 
of orders taken and shipments made during the week, but in 
nearly every case they were for single tools, one of these, 
Other 
lines of machinery are governed by the same conditions. In 
electrical equipment sales are principally confined to gen- 
erators and motors of small units, which is also the case with 
motive power equipment of other kinds. Pending deals in- 
volving large expenditures have been in almost every in- 
stance called off for the present at least, and several con- 
tracts already negotiated and others all but completed have 
been cancelled because of refusal by the banks to extend the 
usual loan accommodations. Payrolls in a number of shops 
and factories have been lightened by the laying off of hands. 
This reduction of working forces has been made selectively, 
with a view to securing higher efficiency by dropping the less 
competent workers. Forward plans involving machinery 
equipment are for the time being suspended, since it is im- 
possible to finance such operations even if promoters were 
willing to proceed. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad has plans 
under way for extensive additions to its San Bernardino, 
Cal., shops. Among the improvements contemplated is a 
building 100 x 500 ft., to be added to the machine shop, and 
the present roundhouse capacity will also be increased. The 
carrying out of these plans will require the purchase of a 
large amount of machinery equipment, but in any event there 
will be no purchases made until well along into next year. 
In the meantime it is not improbable that the work in hand 
will be more or less modified by future developments. 

IF’. W. Braun, Los Angeles, Cal., manufacturer and dealer 
in assay and chemical apparatus and industrial chemicals, is 
preparing plans for a modern manufacturing plant, wiich 
will include a four-story and basement building, 90 x 100 ft. ;: 
two-story warehouse, 116 x 150 ft., and a large machinery 
manufacturing building of saw-tooth construction. The plant 
will also include additional buildings for an iron and brass 
foundry and a sheet metal and woodworking department. 
The plant, as represented by the plans, will involve an ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money, and will require for its 
equipment a large amount of machinery. It is stated that 
the buildings, which are to be of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, are expected to be ready for occupancy within 12 
months. 

Paul F. Schuster and Warren S. Stearns of Rockford, II1., 
have secured franchises for gas plants at Marengo, III., Har- 
vard, Ill., Oregon, Ill., and Platteville, Wis. The Platteville 
Gas Company has been organized at Platteville, Wis., the 
officers being P. F. Schuster, president, and W. S. Stearns, 
secretary. Companies will also be incorporated for the pur- 
pose of building and operating plants in the other three 


a large drill press, was destined for the Pacific Coast. 
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towns named within a few weeks. No contracts for construc- 
tion or machinery equipment have yet been made. Mail 
concerning either one or all of these enterprises should be 
addressed to Paul F. Schuster, Rockford, III. 

The Northern California Power Company, Redding, Cal., 
which owns and operates a number of large electric light and 
power plants in that State, has just purchased a tract of 
2700 acres near Manton, Cal., upon which it expects to build 
another new electric power plant. The date for this instal 
lation, however, has not yet been decided. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has es- 
tablished a new branch office at Deadwood, S. ID., with O. F. 
Purnell as district manager. Special attention will 
to mining, crushing, pumping, 
chinery. 

The Fitchburg Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass., has 
appointed Albert J. Ott its representative for the Lo-swing 
lathe in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. Mr. Ott was for- 
merly for 15 years with the Hardware 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


be given 


power and electrical ma- 


Vonnegat Company, 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, )HIO, November 12, 1907. 


With the local money stringency more acute than a week 


ago, the machine tool market has shown no improvement 


during the past week. <A few sales of single tools are re- 
ported, but business is practically at a standstill because of 
the inability to secure money to make purchases. For the 
same reason a large number of additional cancellation orders 
from concerns that need the 


have come in, many of them 


tools soon but do not see how they can pay for them. Some 
of the largest and soundest industrial companies have passed 
out word to their purchasing agents to buy nothing except 
is absolutely 
As must be expected, inquiries for machine tools 


what necessary until the financial situation 
clears up. 
are fully as scarce as orders. Several new companies that 
were about to place orders for machinery equipment when 
the financial storm came on are awaiting developments, being 
unable to go ahead with their undertakings for the present. 
Dealers themselves are seriously affected, for the reason that 
banks are refusing to discount the notes of their customers. 
With the return of confidence and the easing up of the finan- 
cial situation dealers expect a fair volume of business which 
was in sight before the trouble came on. Not much activity 
is looked for, however, before the first of the year. 

Local machine tool builders and manufacturers of other 
iron and steel products are very seriously affected by the 
financial situation. 
with difficulty that they secure money to keep their plants 
running, the inability to make collections making their 
troubles all the more serious. Local banks are refusing to 
honor checks for more than $50 in currency. As a result 
industrial plants began paying off their workmen in Clearing 
House certificates last week. While with only one or two 
exceptions no manufacturing plants have shut down entirely, 
practically all of them have adopted a radical policy of tem- 
porary retrenchment and have laid off a portion of their 
help, the situation giving them an opportunity to weed out 
their undesirable workmen. Some plants are keeping prac- 
tically all their men, but are running on shorter hours. The 
iron foundries seem to be about as seriously affected as any 
local plants. The demand for castings for early delivery has 
fallen off to such an extent that it is estimated that fully 
40 per cent. of the local molders are temporarily out of em- 
ployment. Foundries are having trouble in getting work to 
keep running on partial capacity. Consumers of castings 
are not anticipating their wants, and in the expectation of 
getting lower prices next year are not making new contracts. 

While the local situation is very unsatisfactory, there is 
a feeling that with improved conditions in the East the 
financial stringency will be relieved here in a few days and 
that affairs will gradually get back to their normal state. 

The Walworth Run Foundry Company has commenced 
the erection of a large addition to its plant on West Twenty- 
seventh street. The building will be 50 x 170 ft., four stories 
high. It will be used for the casing ring and register de- 
partments of the plant, and will provide additional molding 
room. The company will soon be in the market for some new 
equipment. It is expected that the addition will be ready 
for occupancy about January 1. It will add 50 per cent. to 
the present capacity. The company reports its sales much 
larger than a year ago. 

The American Steel & Wire Company is erecting an 
engine house of brick and steel, 130 x 130 ft., at its Central 
blast furnaces, Cleveland, in which waste gas from its fur- 
naces will be used for power purposes. The Allis-Chalmers 
Company is installing in the plant four 2000-hp. gas engines, 
each directly connected with a 1000-kw. alternating current 
generator. The power from the new plant will be used in 


They are getting few orders, and it is 
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operating the blast furnaces, the Newburg works and the 
new Cuyahoga plant of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, the latter of which is now in the course of erection. 

The Kirk-Latty Mfg. Company, manufacturer of bolts, 
nuts and juvenile vehicles, reports that its October business 
was the largest in its history in all its departments. The 
company is looking for a prosperous year in 1908, and is 
building some new special machines at its plant, with the 
view of increasing its output. 

The Burger Foundry Company has been incorporated in 
Akron, Ohio, with a capital stock of $25,000, by Joseph A. 
Burger, Joseph G. Bachman, C. Brenner, M. M. Kindig and 
Harry Mitchell. The company will erect a new foundry and 
will be in the market for foundry equipment in about six 


‘ 


weeks. 


The MeMyler Mfg 
| 


foundry as 


Company has just completed a new 
1 an addition to its plant in Warren, 
Ohio. The building is 100 x 100 ft. It is equipped with an 
electric traveling crane, a ladle crane and a 2-hp. electric 

The power for the plant will be provided by a 200-hp. 
Westinghouse engine. 

The Phenix Foundry & Machine Company, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 
by Alfred Soedenburg, Carl A. Malguest, C. O. Gudmundson 
ind others. 

The Youngstown 
cently organized with 


1OIST. 


Roofing Tile Machinery Company, re- 
a eapital stock of $50,000, has elected 
John R. Squire, president; Carroll 
and Will B. Jones, secretary and 


the following officers: 
Thornton, vice-president, 
treasurer. 

The Accessible Valve Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5000 to manufacture 
a special valve for gas and water fittings. The incorporators 
are Walter Klie, F. D. Wollenwebber and others. 

The Standard Appliance Company has been incorporated 
at Columbus, Ohio, with a capital stock of $100,000, to man- 
ufacture appliances for gas and water meters and supplies. 
The ineorporators are Henry F. Gray, F. E. Stevens, E. E. 
Savage, W. B. Calkins and F. C. Hubbard. 

The Center Valley Railway, Light & Power Company. 
Zanesville, Ohio, is forming a large syndicate to erect num- 
erous plants to furnish heat and light. The company has 
purchased water rights on the Muskingum River, nine miles 
south of Zanesville, and started work on the construction 
of a 5000-hp. electric plant. sids will be asked for the 
machinery within the next 60 days, and bids will also be 
taken on contract work for the erection of the plants and on 
74 miles of electric railroad which will be built from Marietta 
to Zanesville. ‘This work will be commenced as soon as pos- 
sible. Communications should be addressed to H. A. Wil- 
liams, general manager, Rogge Hotel, Zanesville. 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, November 12, 1907. 


If it is true that the machine tool industry is the first 
to feel the depressing effects of a monetary disturbance and 
the last to receive the invigorating stimulus of a period of 
zreat commercial prosperity, a reasonable explanation may 
be had of the singular situation that seems now to exist in 
this important field. 
days 


It has been but a comparatively few 
since the manufacturer experienced the first shock, 
which did not greatly worry him, or at least enough to sug- 
gest a reduction of working hours or the laying off of men, 
and it was not until cancellations began to come in at a 
33 1-3 to 50 per cent. rate that he began fo look about for 
the causes and calculate the effects. And even so, if the 
evidence of one’s eyes and ears are to be relied on, the situa. 
tion appears promising to a degree and the future not at all 
alarming. At least two-thirds of the tool manufacturing 
concerns in this field and practically all of those turning 
out wood working machinery and specialties are still busy 
on advance orders of a reliable character, which condition 
will prevail until the end of December. It is largely timid- 
ity of the sales agents and the difficulty in making collec- 
tions that combine to worry the manufacturer, but the as- 
surances of his banker and the knowledge that the country 
generally is unusually prosperous tend to allay positive fear. 

Rumors of wholesale laying off of men have been run 
down as promptly as heard, and found in the main to have 
been unauthorized. In one large company manufacturing 
lathes where it was reported that 70 men had been dis- 
charged, it was found that the payroll had been reduced 
only $200 a week, and that but a few unskilled and handy 
men had been laid off. This company is now running 54 
hr., but will soon reduce to 48 hr. This, in the main, is 
the existing situation in this field; men are being laid off. 
but they are largely hands that had been put on during the ° 
rush of the early and middle year, and are of the unskilled 
class. In one of the large institutions making engineers’ 
specialties it was found that the only curtailment has been 
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a cutting down of time, running now five days a week, and 
that in number the inquiries and sales have kept up to the 
standard of past excellence; the difference being seen in the 
amount of purchases, indicating extreme conservatism. 
Turning to foreign inquiry and possibilities, it is found that 
local manufacturers almost as a unit look forward to in- 
creased business with Europe and South America with a 
feeling of great confidence. 

At the oftices of one of the companies making a specialty 
of shapers the president states that its shipments for the past 
GO days exceeded 5U per cent. to Europe, the figures of one 
week being of 32 shipments, 18 marked for European ports. 
One of the big lathe companies reports a very appreciabl 
increase in inquiry from Europe in the last week. ‘Taking 
into consideration the entire loca! field, there appears a 
practically unanimous opinion that the existing depression 
is but temporary, and that a rally is due within a month or 
six weeks at the most, but there is more conservatism mani 
fested than in October, and there will not be the volume of 
stock made up that was talked of then. ‘The promise of 
$16 or even $15 pig iron for the first quarter of the year, 
coupled with the unbending independence of the furnaces in 
their demand of $18 and $18.50 for spot delivery, is a factor, 
and labor is expected to be more easily handled a few months 
hence. 

The visit to Cincinnati of F. 
Alfred Larsen of Stockholm and FE. O. 
Petersburg was productive of business in the wood 
working machinery lines. They 
Fay & Egan Company for machinery 
which will be installed in the plant of the company in Lon 
don, devoted to the manufacture of telephones and supplies 

The semimonthly payroll of the Newport Rolling Mili 
Company at present amounts to $21,000, and on Saturday) 
the company posted notices to the effect that payment would 


house certificates in denominations of 


Hammersgold of London 
Sandberg of St. 
good 
contracted with the J. A 


to cost over $25,000, 


be made in clearing 


r 


$2, $5 and $10, to the amount of 75 per cent., the balance 





in currency. There was some little confusion from the for 
eign element, but as a rule the ll 
where payrolls were made up in this manner developed little 


plants 


innovations in a 


objection. 

The Frank M. Watkins Company, manufacturer of gaso 
line engines and boats, has assigned to Judge David Davis. 
The business of the company is located at Sixth and Bay 
Stringency in the money market is the cause 
$35,000: the liabilities at 


miller streets. 
given. Assets are estimated at 
S22. 500. 

In times like the there is a vast difference in 
estimates as to what is the best course to pursue, and the 
are no exception to the 
rnle. Some will practice retrenchment in every department 
by eutting off all handy strictly 
skilled workmen, and in this way there seems to be a gen 
eral unanimity of opinion. .\ number will reduce the work- 
ing hours from 54 to 48 and finally 35. The charge of price 
cutting is indignantly refuted by nine-tenths of the manu- 
facturers: although it is practically certain that some of the 
Girect sales made in this field the past week or ten days 
were at reduced prices. 

A number of the manufacturers are interested in the 
organization last week at Dayton of the Iron Buyers’ Asso- 
ciation. The particular grievance of the iron consumers 
with the furnacemen, even exceeding the oft repeated charge 
of excessive freight rates by the railroad men, is the license 
taken by the furnace people on forward deliveries of iron. 
A case in point was cited to the representative of The Iron 
Age by a prominent local tool manufacturer, who is also a 
purchaser and consumer of iron. A certain lot was pur- 
chased early in the year for delivery extending over the 
months of July, August and September. All his pleas for 
his quota of iron in July and August were unavailing, and 
the first delivery on the purchase was made on September 
14, and the last was dumped in on him on September 26. 
It is this state of affairs that the new association is com- 
mitted to improve, together with the furnishing of an analy- 
sis on every shipment of iron which, if not forthcoming. 
shall be made by a chemist at the expense of the shipper. 
The proposition to extend the new association throughout 
the Middle West meets with general approval, and it is 
expected that the organization will number 300 by the first 
of the year. 

Considerable talk in manufacturing circles just now in 
connection with a proposed manufacturers’ exhibition build- 
ing comes from the machine tool men and allied lines. The 
new building would be located in the district bounded by 
Third and Baker and Vine and Walnut streets, which is in 
the heart of the bottoms district and directly back of the 
new Sinton Hotel. The project is being worked up by 
J. E. Q. Maddux of this city, who claims to have the matter 
well in hand. The building would be 10 stories in hight 
and an entrance from Fourth street, the principal shopping 
thoroughfare, would be a feature. President William Lodge 
of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, has given 
the enterprise his hearty indorsement, and has agreed to rent 
The J. A. Fay & Egan Company would also 
be interested, for its president, Thomas P. Egan, has always 


present, 
machine tool men of this section 


inen and those not 


some space, 
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been favorable to local business extension. The Industrial 
Bureau will undoubtedly lend its co-operation. 

Arrangements for instituting work at the new finishing 
mill at the plant of the Fort Wayne, Ind., rolling mills 
directly after Thanksgiving are in progress. The new mill 
is to be used for finishing up small sizes. 

All bids for the plant of the Weber Foundry Company, 
which last week was placed in bankruptey, are to be in by 
November 15. It is the those interested that the 
foundry may be disposed of to parties who will keep it going, 
i The foundry is 125 x 300 


hope of 


as it is an exceptionally tine one. 
ft., and has a railroad switch in front. 
foundry building, 90 x 160 ft.; a trame 
partment, 40 x 60 ft., and a two-story mill construction pat 
tern shop, 50 x 50 ft. The appraised value of the plant 
is $38,000. 


There is a concrete 


] 
stee] cleaning de- 


fire of the temporary building put up fot 
Bucyrus, Ohio, Steel Casting Com 
plant, 


The loss by 
laboratory uses by the 
pany has not interfered 
which is regarded as one of the best in the country. 

Herman Lieder of Ashtabula, Ohio, has purchased the 
shops on Centre street, in that city, known as the McLaugh 
lin Iron Works, and will enlarge and improve the property. 
\{n auto repair shop has been added. 

There is considerable speculation in local manufacturing 
reported combination in Dayton and Toledo 


with the operation of the 


circles over the 





of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton Computing 
Scale Company and the Toledo Scale Company, whereby a 
yint controlling company is to be organized to conduct the 
usiness of the three plants. The story says that the product 
of re ymmpanies would continue to be manufactured 

their presel locations. 

The Combination Lock & Label Company. Cincinnati, is 
a new corporation. with a capital stock of §$10.000. vith 
Martin Mohr. Albert Bode, C. H. Woellun, Fred. Guthlein 
and T°. Young, Jr.. as incorporstors 

Anthony Hleimgardner, S. W. Sherry. J. P. Fitzma 
William C. Brunner-and J. D. Sherry of Davton. Ohio, have 
purchased and arranged to conduct the plant of the Delphos 
Foundry Company, Delphos. It has been idle for two years 

Word from Ironton, Ohio. is to the effect that the work 
yn the Ironton Iron Company's new furnace is practieally 
completed, and that it will soon be in operation 

Work on the new additions to the plant of the Midgeley 
Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been completed. The 


¢ 


which is one of the largest in the 


capacity of the company, 
world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of automobile 
has been doubled. 
in the Ohio furnace field is the Jackson 
Iron & Steel Company, Jackson. The plant is exceptionally 
well located as to ore supply and coal. The company will 
utilize native and lake ores, :nd a specialty will be made of 
. silvery iron. The plant was built under the supervision 
of Henry Hossman. C. H. Wheeler of Ironton is general 
manager; Ralph Moore of Portsmouth, mechanical engineer ; 
James G. Morgan, seerctary: M. C. Smith, treasurer; Daniel 
I’. Morgan, chemist. 

It is reported that Joseph C. Clutts, Jerry Morrow, and 
E. H. Willis, all of Jackson County, Ohio, have purchased 


wheels and rims, 
\ new claimant 


in conjunction with other capitalists an iron ore mine in 
the Menominee region in northern Michigan. An organiza- 
tion has been effected under the name of the Spring Valley 
Iron Company. There are SO acres in the tract and the 
analysis shows 57 per cent. iron, with rich mineral] deposits. 

teports from Columbus state that the Ralston Steel Car 
Company has acquired additional land, and is_ steadily 
making extensions and improvements. President J. S. 
Ralston talks encouragingly of conditions, says the plant is 
booked up for at least a year on good contracts and recently 
took a single order for 20,060 steel underframes. 


rt Gee 


New England Machinery Market. 
WORCESTER, MASs., November 12, 1907. 
There is little cheer in the machinery trade, in common 
with kindred fact, with 
facturing trade as a The dealers have sold a few 
tools during the week and have other small orders in sight. 


lines of industry, and, in manu 


whole. 
Practically everything that savors of large business is on 
the deferred list. The statement of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, issued Monday, telling of its plans of improvements, 
which have been compelled by the action of the Massachu 
setts Railroad Commission, contains the promise to proceed 
immediately with the completion of repair shop improve- 
ments begun at West Springfield, and this should mean the 
purchase of a nice lot of tools. But otherwise railroads and 
manufacturers who have been planning to purchase equip 
until the 


cases it is a compulsory waiting, because funds are not avail 


ment are waiting situation changes. In most 
able. 
The machine tool builders are either reducing their forces 


or shortening working hours, or both, or else are manufac 
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turing for stock in the expectation that the time is not far 
away when demand will revive. As a rule, the trade does 
not look to see the present slump continue for any great 
length of time. There are those who take a less cheerful 
view of the situation, but the great majority cannot see any 
good reason why the financial atmosphere should not clear 
soon in the natural order of things. They believe that the 
present trouble is due almost wholly to that cause, and that 
once the cause is removed business should resume on an 
ascending scale. After the New Year, when inventory has 
been taken and manufacturers know just where they stand, 
a renewed tendency may be expected to buy machinery in 
the carrying out of plans formulated months ago. One 
dealer puts it that business should begin to improve about 
January 15 and continue good for several months, after 
which the Presidential election should have its effect. Proph- 
esies are not so common as they were. ‘too many of those 
made in recent months have been wide of the mark, and 
many men prefer to say nothing excepting in a very general 
way. 

It cannot be learned that prices of machine tools are 
being sacrificed, in spite of the natural inclination to con- 
vert machinery into money. The dealers have large stocks 
on hand; the manufacturers have been filling stock orders 
rapidly, though the dealers have been staving off deliveries 
whenever possible. But in spite of the filled floors of sales- 
rooms and storehouses, the dealers are showing a disposition 
to maintain the prices that have prevailed, in the realization 
that it would do a great harm to the trade as a whole, in- 
cluding themselves, if a beginning of competitive price cut- 
ting were made. The manufacturers appear to be backing 
them up in this. Everyone dislikes to contemplate a trade 
in which the buyer would be permitted to shop around, 
causing dealers to bid, one against the other, for once it 
were started a profitless market would result. 

In considering the general situation here in New England 
it should be remembered that the machine tool] trade and its 
allied lines are suffering most of all. This is always the 
case when business slackens, for the first curtailment of ex- 
pense by customers is a cessation in improvements. Textile 
machinery manufacturers are not so busy as they were and 
some of them are laying off men, but not to any great extent 
up to the present time. These have even purchased a few 
tools during the last few days. One of the largest of the 
textile machinery works reports that there is less business 
than there was, but cancellations are few, and there is no 
great disposition among customers to ask that their orders 
be held back. The textile lines are not seriously affected as 
a whole. and the same is true in other staple lines. There 
have been a few failures, but generally these have been due 
to the financial situation rather than to a condition of in- 
solvency. 

Among the great hardwave manufacturers of New Eng- 
land, who are large buyers of machine tools, including the 
New Britain factories, the opinion prevails that business 
will revive with the New Year. after inventories have been 
taken. They are not manufacturing for stock, and neither 
are they buying raw materials and supplies, excepting as 
absolutely needed. They are running shorter hours. as a 
rule, and are laying off some men. Their opinion is that 
buying is bound to begin as soon as the financial situation 
clears. The crops will soon have been moved, money will 
be easier, and the effects of heavy buying from the South 
and West will be felt. 

Stocks are low everywhere. No exception to the rule can 
be found among the manufacturers, and in this lies one of 
the most encouraging aspects of the situation. In nearly 
every line there are empty stererooms, both for raw materials 
and finished products, and zeneral supplies are equally low. 
Talks with several purchasing agents emphasize the fact that 
they are buying as scantily as possible, keeping a tight hand 
en all expenditures, that financial may be hus- 
banded and advantage taken of any lower prices that may 
be created. In some cases shutdowns and eurtailments are 
due in part to a disinclination to go ahead with manufac- 
turing at the present prices of raw materials. 

Some of the newspaper reports of the curtailments by 
manufacturers have been grossly exaggerated. One such 
instance is that of the Coe Brass Company. Torrington, 
Conn., which a newspaper had discharging 700 men. and 
the story has gone broadcast. The actual fact, as explained 
by the company, in making denial of the story, is that some 
D0 men were laid off because certain outside work was com- 
pleted. As a matter of fact, the statement went on to ex- 
plain, the works are running with some slight falling off of 
business. The brass business of the Naugatuck Valley has 
felt the depression to some extent, but not to the degree that 
has been published. 

The reports brought into New England from the New 
York automobile shows are not such as to indicate a prob- 
able change in the plans of the manufacturers as to their 
production for next year’s business. No more unpropitious 
time could have been chosen for the shows;.the money mar- 
ket did not tend to encourage the ordering of cars, with the 
necessary substantial advance payment, and this fact should 
be taken into account in considering the prevailing attitude 
of possible buyers. Yet no one in the automobile trade se- 
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riously believes that 1908 will be as good a season as that 
which is just ending, and the manufacturers will undoubt- 
edly govern their production accordingly. So far as the New 
England builders have expressed themselves, they will curtail 
in the number of cars built, and will do little in the way of 
new equipment. Last season at this time the industry was 
a voracious buyer of machine tools. 

The Machinery Exchange, Oliver Building, at Oliver and 
Milk streets, Boston, is growing rapidly, and it has become 
necessary to take another store in the building. The present 
store opens on Oliver street; the new store on Milk street, 
the two connecting at the rear forming an ell. The original 
14 tenants will be increased to about 40 when the new space 
has been made ready for occupancy, the work of which is 
now proceeding. 

The Laconia Car Company Works, Laconia, N. H., with 
main offices 100 Boylston street, Boston, announces that it 
will manufacture steel under frame cars at Laconia. Plans 
are not completed, but the company expects to build any 
kind of freight or passenger cars having structural steel 
under frames, and work on the new line will begin so that 
cars will be ready for delivery about July 1, 1908. Equip- 
ment will be installed to give a capacity of approximately 
12 such per day. The dealers do not know that orders for 
new equipment have been placed, and are investigating the 
matter. 

The New England Investment & Security Company, 
which holds the electric railroads of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, is to concentrate its purchas- 
ing departments at Boston and New Haven. The Boston 
office will do all the buying for the Massachusetts lines, in- 
cluding a very large mileage, because the company controls 
the greater part of the street and interurban railroad sys- 
tems in southern, central and western Massachusetts. The 
New Haven office will buy for Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land, which will give it at least equal prominence with the 
other division. 

A special commiitee consisting of Charles W. Eliot, 
president of Harvard University; Rey. Fr. Thomas I. Gas- 
son, president of Boston Coilege, and Henry S. Pritchett, 
former president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has submitted a report recommending the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for the rearrangement of enlargement of 
the Boston Mechanics’ Arts High School. The committee 
was appointed to investigate the general question by the 
finance commission of the city, and its report should have 
much weight with the city government, to which it has been 
submitted. Such an enlargement would mean the purchase 
of a large amount of equipment, including machine tools 
and other machinery, for the school is conducted on a very 
practical basis in its training of young men in the mechanics’ 
trades. 

The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has been incorporated to manufacture a suction cleaner for 
the removal of dust and dirt from buildings. The company 
has space in the building formerly occupied by the Woven 
Wire Mattress Company, where it will establish its factory. 
Ira H. Spencer is the president; I’. E. Pratt, vice-president, 
and Charles E. Bond, secretary and treasurer. The cleaner 
is an air pump, in which the turbine principle is embodied 
to produce the necessary vacuum, and operated by electric 
motor or other available power. The company has an au- 
thorized capital stock of $209,000. 

a 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1907. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
December 6, circular No. 402, for the following supplies: 
Class 1, four 250-gal. water pumps: class 2, two 500-gal. 
water pumps; class 8, one tool room engine lathe; class 4, 
one portable riveter; class 5, six pneumatic riveters; class 6, 
three motors. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
four pipe threading machines. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until November 23 for power 
plant equipment for the United States Naval Hospital at 
New Fort Lyon, Colo. 

Bids will be received until] November 18 at the office of 
the United States Engineer, Portland, Ore., for four hoist- 
ing engines, three locomotives and two boilers. 

The following bids were opened November 4, Circular 
No. 396, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission: 

Bidder 23. Fox Bros. & Co., New York; 40, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York; 42, Motley, Green & Co., 
New York; 51, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 
59, Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York; 64, Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Il.: 75, Toledo Machine & Tool 
Company, Toledo, Ohio; 86, Williams, White & Co., Moline, 
Ill.; 96, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

Class 2. Two punching and shearing machines—Bidder 
23. $1398 and $1298, 90 days; 40, $1625, 110 days; 42, 
$1705, 120 days; 51, $1440, 100 days; 59, $1687, 85 days; 
64, $1284, 75 days; 75, $1630, 84 days; 86, $1735 and $1695, 
120 days; 96, $2000, 90 days. 
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Class 3. Jne horizontal punching machine—Bidder 28, 
$888, 90 days; 40, $962, 110 days; 42, $1820, 150 days; 51, 
$875, 100 days; 59, $968, 125 days; 64, $845, 75 days; 86, 
$985, 120 days; 96, $998.50, 90 days. 

Bids were opened November 5 for supplies for the navy 
yards as follows: 

sidder 11, Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 30, 
Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; 48, 
Craig, Ridgway & Sons Company, Coatesville, Pa.; 52, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York; 64, Cincinnati 
Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 87, Fairbanks 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 90, Fox Machine Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 91, Fairbanks Company, Boston, 
Mass. ; 93, W. H. Foster Company, New York; 99, Garvin 
Machine Company, New York; 103, R. W. Geldart, New 
York; 109, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
120, Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal.; 122, 
Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn.; 123, Hisey- 
Wolf Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 126, I. H. John- 
son, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 187, Knox & Bro., 
New York; 156, Montgomery & Co., New York; 157, Mon- 
arch Emery & Corundum Wheel Company, Camden, N. J.; 
161, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 170, Manhat- 
tan Supply Company, New York; 175, Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; 180, National Electric Supply Company, 
Washington, D. C.; 182, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York; 187, Oliver Machine Company, New York; 198, Pren- 
tiss Tool & Supply Company, New York; 203, Pneumatic 
Appliance Company, New York; 206, Quincy, Manchester, 
Sargent Company, New York; 225, J. B. Roach, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 278, Vandyck, Churchill Company, New York; 281, 
S. A. Woods Machine Company, South Boston, Mass.; 285, 
Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill.; 287, Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company, Harvey, III. 

Class 1. One special air hydraulic jib foundry crane— 
Bidder 48, $1800; 206, $1000; 287, $1200. 

Class 2. Two bolt heading machines—Bidder 11, $3612; 
109, $4320, $4330, $4490 and $4500; 120, $4019; 161, $4280, 
$4299 and $4385 ; 285, $5000. 

Class 141. One instantaneous change engine lathe—Bid- 
der 99, $1670; 122, $1478; 126, $1704 and $1580; 161, $1800 
and $1478; 182, $1827 and $1746; 278, $1600. 

Class 142. One gear head engine lathe—Bidder 122, 
$1040; 161, $1040 and $745; 182, $991. 

Class 148. One 82 in. by 16 ft. instantaneous change en- 
gine lathe—Bidder 99, $2380; 126, $2365 and $2185; 161, 
$2450 ; 182, $2191 and $2422; 278, $1928. 

Class 144. One 18 in. by 12 ft. gear head engine lathe— 
Bidder 87, $1125; 99, $1210; 122, $1832; 126, $1344; 161, 
$1332 and $1260; 182, $1093; 278, $785. 

Class 145. One motor driven engine lathe—Bidder 87, 
$1240; 99, $1185; 122, $1890; 126, $1255; 161, $1390 and 
$1050; 182, $1154. 

Class 146. One boring and turning mill—Bidder 30, 
$1969.50, $1864.50, $2169.50, $2064.50, $2545.60, $2440.60, 
$2845.60 and $2740.60; 87, $2285 and $3285; 93, $2570; 
161, $2900; 182, $2335 and $2820. 

Class 147. One automatic screw cutting machine—Bidder 
161, $1900. 





Class 148. One No. 2 heavy hand planer—Bidder 87, 
$565: 90, $5385; 161, $595; 187, $672, $732, $520 and $550. 

Class 151. One automatic plug machine—Bidder 281, 
$1150. 

Class 161. Two high speed engine lathes—Bidder 91, 


$3065; 122, $2383; 126, $3853; 182, $2944. 

Class 191. Electrie grinders, &@.—Bidder 52, $1034.96; 
64, $528.89: 103, $1212; 123, $1226.31; 137, $1223.52; 156, 
$1212.15; 157, $10.24, part; 161, $1212; 170, $1212.30; 175, 
$15.36, part; 180, $1212; 198, $1032.78 ; 208, $911.22; 225, 
$1222.08. 

The following bids were opened November 6 for venti- 
lating fans, &c., for United States Capitol: 

National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., 
$1625. 

B. IF. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $1695. 

Deihl Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., $1800. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $1800. 

The Missouri Boiler & Sheet Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been awarded contract for two boilers for Jefferson 
3arracks, Mo. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened October 29: 

Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New York, class 
144, one valve reseating machine, $325. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 145, one 
valve reseating machine, $325. 

Under bids opened October 22 for supplies for the navy 
yards the following awards have been made: 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, 
pneumatic drill and one hammer, $89.75. 

Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston, Mass., 
reseating machine, $325. 


class 91, one 
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The Cincinnati Foundrymen’s Association. 


An unusually large attendance marked the annual 
meeting of the Cincinnati Foundrymen’s Association on 
the evening of November 7 at the Grand Hotel. After 
the enjoyment of a dinner a comprehensive paper was 
read by President George McG. Morris dealing with the 
history of Cincinnati and interesting 
addresses were made by Haney of the Globe 
Foundry, Spear of the Elmwood Castings Company, Vi 
tor Knecht and others on organization. 8S. Blackburn of 
the Morris Foundry Company, who was a delegate from 
Cincinnati to the Dayton meeting of the morning, re 
ported the determination of the new Iron Buyers’ 
ciation to require a new uniform contract with the fur 
nacemen on forward business, and of the railroads a 
more equitable rate from the Birmingham District. 
Messrs. Blackburn and Theo. Bollman were appointed a 
committee to co-operate with the new association in the 
matter of deliveries on contract. The new officers are: 
Geo. McG. Morris, president; H. H. Uckotter, first vice- 
president; L. C. Twachtman, second vice-president; 
Henry J. Weber, secretary; A. G. Wilson, treasurer; H. 
D. Erhart and John J. Bruce, Executive Committee. 


foundries, some 


Messrs. 
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The New York State Steel Company in 
Receivers’ Hands. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., November 6, three receivers were 
appointed for the New York State Steel Company. They 
are Spencer Kellogg, Sr., George Urban, Jr., and Adolph 
Rebadow. <A joint bond in the sum of $100,000 was 
filed. The following statement was given out: 

“Owing to the severe stringency now existing in the 
business world, it has been deemed best to have a tem- 
porary receiver appointed. The company is perfectly 
solvent, and the action that has been taken is only tem- 
porary.” 

The New York State Steel Company was organized 
by Spencer Kellogg three years ago. The total capital 
was $4,500,000, consisting of $3,000,000 bonds and $1,500,- 
000 of stock. A large tract of land was obtained on Buf- 
falo River, and an open hearth steel plant built thereon 
was recently put in operation. A blast furnace is now 
under construction. 

The appointment of the receivers followed the filing 
of a bill in equity in the United States Circuit Court, in 
which the plaintiffs are John C. Cromwell of Cleveland, 
a stockholder in the steel company, and the Garret-Crom- 
well Engineering Company of Cleveland, a creditor to the 
extent of about $30,000. The suit is stated to be a friend- 
ly one. There will be no stoppage in the operation of the 
steel plant nor in the construction of the blast furnace, 
which will be pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 


—_—_—__»-e—_____ — 


Jamestown Exposition Awards. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been awarded two gold medals, a bronze medal and 
a silver medal, for its exhibits at the Jamestown Exposi 
tion. The exhibits were in three departments. A gold 
medal was awarded for a collection of motors applied to 
various tools and other devices. Another gold medal 
was awarded for are and incandescent lamps and elec- 
tric motor applications. A bronze medal was awarded 
for a special motor designed particularly for use with 
an Ingersoll-Temple pneumatic rock drill. A silver medal 
was further awarded for installations of exhibit. 

Charles A. Schieren & Co., New York, were awarded 
a gold medal for their Duxbak waterproof and Duxbak 
steamproof leather belting, the exhibit of which was one 
of the special features of Machinery Hall. 

The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was awarded a gold medal for its vises 
The award was not only upon each style of vise manu- 
factured by the company, but upon the entire exhibit. 
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HARDWARE 


OME of the railroads of the country are planning to 
S utilize the trolley lines to cover a broader field in 
solving the problem of the congestion of freight in the 
larger centers, and that of increasing the mileage of 
freight cars by relieving them of the long delays result- 
ing from the failure of consignees to remove their con- 
tents. We have discussed in this column the advantages 
of trolley express and those of trolley freight, especially 
the utilizing of trolley tracks for the hauling of freight 
cars from the railroads to the premises of customers 
located off the steam lines but adjacent to electric roads 
so that spur tracks may be put in, if necessary. The at- 
tention which this matter is receiving, as well as some- 
thing of the scope of the improvements which may be 
adopted, is indicated in a plan which has recently been 
proposed for using a new form of vehicle, in which is 
combined the ability to operate on electric tracks, taking 
its power by trolley, with the broader scope of action of 
motor trucks, leaving the rails in order to get to places 
of business located off the line. Such a system would 
obviously extend the delivery of freights to a very con 
siderable degree, and it is further claimed for it that the 
expense to patrons would be less than that incurred with 
the use of horse vehicles for hauling freight to and from 
the yards, or with the smaller types of motor trucks. 


Such a trolley freight truck would combine the power 
and speed of the trolley car with the radius of action of the 
motor truck, if it were so arranged as to take power from 
the trolley wire for motive purposes while on the track 
and also for the charging of storage batteries giving the 
required power when running in a street or highway. 
By a special derailing device it would be a _ simple 
matter to leave or take the tracks at any desired point on 
the trolley system. Experiments with cars of the type, 
of 3 and 4 tons capacity, have, it is said, demonstrated 
their practicability. The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, which has been highly enterprising in de- 
veloping the use of the electric roads as an auxiliary of a 
steam System, believes that it can advantageously com- 
bine the new type of car with its already established 
trolley freight system, which is being rapidly extended in 
the New England cities and their suburbs. The details 
of the plan have not been worked out; various consider- 
ations must first be carefully studied. It has been sug- 
gested that distributing depots be established at con- 
venient points on the electric system, to which freight 
cars would be hauled and their contents stored, so that 
the cars could be immediately released, their contents to 
be distributed by the new type car as soon afterward as 
possible. 


The primary object of the system is to relieve the 
freight yards, depots and cars. Where the average daily 
mileage of a car is 25 miles, it should, according to rail- 
road men, be increased to 75 or 100 miles. Such an ex- 
tension of usefulness would go a long way toward ending 
the frequent freight congestions due to an insufficient 
number of cars, for it would be the equivalent of adding 
a great amount of rolling stock. The cost of extending 
freight yards in the cities is another very important item 
of expense which the trolley freight system is intended 
to reduce. While the action of the railroads is not based 
on philanthropic motives, yet the business public would 


be better served, and, it is claimed, more economically. 


Further developments along this line will be awaited 
with interest, for the matter is of much practical im- 
portance. There is evidently little reason to doubt that 
progress in the direction of the carriage of freight by 
trolleys, and probably in connection with motor trucks, is 
to be expected. It may be that the new methods of dis- 
tribution thus evolved will do something toward relieving 
the too heavy pressure which in times of active business 


is made upon existing transportation facilities. 


Condition of Trade. 


There is little reason for dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition of retail business throughout the country, as mer- 
chants generally are well occupied in the distribution of 
goods, which are moving in fair volume if not with quite 
the usual freedom. Stocks in most cases are well as- 
sorted, but orders for replenishing are frequent and job- 
bers report that they are kept busy in executing them. 
The wholesale houses find but little occasion as yet to 
place orders except for small quantities covering imme- 
diate requirements. Manufacturers are feeling the effect 
of this condition of things, and in some lines the force of 
workmen is being reduced and unwonted economies prac- 
ticed wherever possible. There is, however, little dispo- 
sition to cut prices with a view to forcing sales, and the 
changes in the market are accordingly comparatively 
few. Indeed, the cost of making goods has not as yet 
been materially reduced, especially when it is remembered 
that goods on hand represent high costs of material and 
a high level of wages. While it is obvious that in the 
present situation all classes in the trade should be careful 
and conservative, they should avoid the error of undue 
apprehension in regard to the future course of things, 
remembering the splendid prosperity of the country and 
especially the great agricultural sections whose well being 
so immediately contributes to the general welfare. It is 
weil, too, to take refuge in the reflection that a slacken- 
ing in the pace is necessary, and that a relaxed pressure 
in business, while unwelcome, will tend not only to put 
things in more normal shape, but to check disturbing in- 
fluences which have had something to do with the de- 
velopment of existing distrust and disturbance. The trou- 
ble is evidently essentially monetary rather than com- 
mercial. This being the case, the merchants throughout 
the country will do something to relieve the financial 
stringency by giving special attention to their collections 
and remittances, which will, at this time, be peculiarly 
valued by the jobbers and manufacturers in the larger 


centers. 
Chicago. 


Though still restricted in its movements by want of a 
normal yolume of currency, and checked to some extent 
by the extreme conservatism inspired by collateral con- 
ditions, trade holds remarkably well against these op- 
posing influences. Jobbing Hardware merchants report 
a steady run of orders, which, though individually smaller 
than usual, aggregate a satisfactory business. In fact. 
surprise is expressed that trade is affected as little as it 
is. Aside from the fact that country merchants are or- 
dering with greater frequency and evidently for nearby 
requirements, there is nothing to indicate very strong re- 
trenchment as yet in consumptive demand, Even in the 
local city trade, where it would seem reasonable to expect 
the first and strongest effects of existing conditions, re- 
tail business has suffered no marked reaction. November 
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business will doubtless show some falling off in totals 
over that of the preceding month, but unless a sharp de- 
cline takes place in the succeeding weeks the reduction 
will be but moderate. In view, however, of the shorten 
ing of operations in manufacturing plants, the halt in 
new building improvements and the laying off of 
business in Hardware lines cannot be expected to main 
tain its present volume. 
Ammunition and Shooting Accouterments are conspicu- 
ously active, while approaching winter weather 
stimulated the demand for Stoves, Stove Boards, 
Pipe, &e. Prices generally are well, maintained, but ex 
cept for a slight advance in Copper Wire and Copper 
Sheets, such changes as are noted are toward 


men, 
Of the goods now moving Guns. 


has 
Stove 


lower levels 
No sweeping reductions are reported in any line, and in 
the present state of the market, with buyers committed 
to the policy of conservatism in buying, it is realized that 
wholesale concessions would impair rather than stimulate 
trade. Scarcity of currency has necessitated the aecept 
ance of checks in current transactions, but merchants gen 
erally are accommodating themselves to the situation, so 
that no hardship has been entailed upon their customers 
on this account. A fair demand for Iron and Steel goods 
in Heavy Hardware is noted, but orders from Wagon 
manufacturers are very light. These interests are run 
hing very slack and are buying very sparingly. 


—————- > -e—_ —__ — 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market for Wire Nails, Barb Wire, 
&e., continues to be characterized by a general mainte- 
nance of prices, with a fair volume of business. Most of 
the shipments by the mills are on old contracts, there 
being only a moderate call for Nails at the recently ad- 
vanced prices. This is because the larger merchants pur- 
chased freely before the new prices went into effect, ra- 
ther than from any distrust of the market. While job 
bers are quite conservative in their purchases of Hard 
ware in general on account of the existing financial strin 
gency and the possibility of the development of lower 
prices on raw material and finished products, Wire Nails 
are generally regarded with a good deal of confidence. 
partly because of the expectation that the leading inter- 
est will use its great influence in upholding the market 
and preventing so far as it can an undue break in prices. 
in this effort it has for the present at least the co-opera 
tion of other manufacturers, so that on the whole the 
producers of this line are thus far pursuing a conserva 
tive course and prices are regularly maintained. From 
the jobbers’ warehouses there is a fairly free movement 
of small lots for the replenishing of retailers’ 
Quotations on base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


stocks, 


MON Nt INN 6 oar ca gi Ginnie su %e 4S. mS nk, 6.0 heoRlaa Roe $2.05 
Carload lots, to retail merchants. . 

Chicago.—Due principally to the exceptional scarcity 
of money, jobbers are restricting their orders to nearby 
needs and new business has to this extent been checked. 
The retail trade, however, has not, so far, been material 
ly affected, and on the whole the demand continues good. 
Stocks everywhere are represented to be low. which, in 
view of the heavy stream of shipments that for months 
has been pouTing from the mills, indicates a remarkable 
consumptive demand. Quotations are as follows: $2.23 
in car lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in car lots to retailers, 
with an advance of 5 cents for less than ear lots from 
mills. 

Pittsburgh.—The Wire Nail trade is slow in feeling 
the depression existing in other lines of Iron and Steel, 
new demand still being of large volume, while shipments 
Stocks of Wire 
Nails all over the country are light and consumers still 
insist upon prompt shipments. We are advised that 
prices are being firmly maintained, and with continued 
favorable weather the mills anticipate a heavy demand 
for some time ahead. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


ugainst contracts by the mills are heavy. 
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Vew York.—A fair demand continues for small lots 
at store, considering the season and the fact that finish 
ing up work and repairing constitute the larger part 
of activity in building operations in nearby territory. 
Local jobbers and Nail houses are holding small lots at 
store at $2.35 base, and in general this price is fairly 
well maintained. 

Cut Nails.—The Cut market is not in, quite so 
satisfactory a condition for Wire Nails. The 
volume of current business from the mills to jobbers is 
This may be in part, owing to the fact that 
regard to the 


Nail 
as is that 


moderate. 
there is not a 
maintenance of prices, and slight concessions are readily 
There is not, however, much new business in 


very confident feeling in 
obtained. 
sight, and the mills are on the whole refraining from 
forcing sales by offering low figures. While the market 
continues to be represented by the quotation of $2.05 to 
$2.10 with freight from Pittsburgh, a slightly lower base 
delivered 


price is sometimes made, or if the price is 


quoted the amount added does not always cover the full 
charge for freight 

Vew York.—The demand in 
tively light, but small sales are frequent. 


$2.30 to $2.35, 


this market is compara 
Quotations for 
small lots at store range from base, the 
former price being more or less general. 

Chicago.—In contrast with the very satisfactory trade 
in Wire Nails, the demand for Cut Nails 
quiet. But little business has Leen done by local jobbers 


during the past week and the condition of the market is 


is extremely 


such that no good orders would be declined at a shade be 
Mills are apparently not press 
ing hard for new business, mainly because such efforts 


low current quotations. 


would probably result in demoralization of prices to no 
Iron Cut 
$2.43 ; 


Chicago quotations are as follows: 


$2.38: to 


purpose. 
Nails, 


Steel, to jobbers, in carloads, 2.28; to retailers, $2.55. 


carloads, to jobbers, retailers, 


Pittsburgh.—There is not much new demand for Cut 


Nails, the mills altogether on specifica 
tions against contracts. Steel Cut Nails are 
rather weak, but on Iron Nails are firm. We quote Steel 
Cut Nails at $2 to f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carload 
lots, and small lots at $2.10. to which freight to destina 
tion is added. Iron Cut Nails are held at 
$2.15, at mill. 

Barb Wire.— Most of 
old contracts, as comparatively few orders for quantities 
Most of had 
indeed covered their requirements previous to the last ad 


running nearly 
Prices on 


Sv I, 


about 


being 


the business is in execution of 


are now being placed. the larger buyers 
vance, so that there is no need for their buying at pres 
the condition of the 
purchases. Prices 
maintained, and a 
leading manufacturers. 


ent, and market is not such as to 


encourage speculative are, however, 


in general admirably conservative 
policy is being pursued by the 
Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 


per cent, discount for cash in 10 days: 
Jobbers, carload lots 


Retailers, carload lots ; 
Retailers, less than carload lots 





has 


Chicago.—The near approach of winter weather 
the demand for Barb Wire, and but 
being The mills are 
mainly with specifications against contracts. 
being firmly maintained. We quote as follows: 
Chicago, car Painted, $2.38; 


retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.43; 


lessened few new 


orders are booked. now occupied 
Prices are 
Jobbers, 
lots, Galvanized, $2.68; to 
Galvanized, $2.73; re- 

Painted, $2.55; Galvanized, 
in ear Galvanized, 


iO cents extra, with an addi 


lots, 


than car 
Staples, Bright, 


less 


tailers, 


$2.85: lots, $2.35: 


$2.65; car lots, to retailers, 
tional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh. little 
mills cleaning up 


There is very new demand, the 


contracts against 
which specifications are still being received. While new 
dull we are that are 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


being engaged in 


advised prices being 


demand is 
maintained. 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 








Fainted Gal, 
Jobbers, carload lots. os o=e invwtsewwuee $2.50 
en (GE OE so gs a's, bn oe ee ache ene é 44) 2.55 
Retailers, less thai carload tots........... <7 oe 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The extent to which Smooth 
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Fence Wire is in one form or another taking the place 
of Barb Wire is indicated in the amount of new business 
which is coming into the mills. The orders for Smooth 
Fence Wire thus received are referred to as very satis- 
factory in volume, even though the demand refiects the 
care and caution which are being exercised in the con- 
duct of business at this time. Prices are well main- 
tained. . While the mills are desirous of avoiding a break 
there is not the offering of enough large business to put 
the market to a serious test. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. for cash in 10 
days: 

Rs anime re lene wk bhaCawe iesenscaee ee 
RNa ON sg nis Se po Se iw iD (ave voles 80 a es Cteveee Leo 

Chicago.—In spite of monetary conditions, which are 
adversely affecting business in other lines, the demand 
for Wire continues strong and active. Shipments are 
being urged, though some difficulty is experienced in ar- 
ranging settlements on account of impaired banking fa- 
cilities. No tendency toward irregularity in prices is 
noted. Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, 
$2.08, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.15. 

Pittsburgh.—New demand continues active, and speci- 
fications against contracts are coming in very freely, 
shipments by the mills being about as heavy at present 
as at any time this year. The market is firm, and we 
are advised prices are being rigidly held. Quotations fer 
base numbers 6 to 9 are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
I a ie te dace catia gd $1.90 
i I ee tae is ele as ecg AS eis Sin a.ciw io W mie ie 1.95 

Rope.—Buyers continue to order in small lots, evi- 
dently to cover immediate requirements, as requests for 
prompt shipment usually accompany orders. Competition 
is keen enough to make it difficult to maintain prices on 
the former basis, which are now out of proportion to the 
present cost of Fiber. The majority of manufacturers 
refer to business as quiet, and under these circumstances 
the market is somewhat irregular at the following prices: 
Pure Manila, 11% to 12% cents; B quality grades down 
to 9 to 914 cents; Pure Sisal, 9 cents; lower grades Sisal, 
7% to 7% cents; No. 1 Jute, 4 in. and up, 8 to 8% cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 7% to 8 cents. 

Leather Belting.—The annual conference of manufac- 
turers of Leather Belting takes place this week. This 
event usually affords a good basis on which to judge the 
market for the succeeding year. Individual manufac- 
turers take a favorable view of the future, stating that 
the present situation in Leather Belting is healthy and 
that contracts are being placed in good volume. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Manufacturers of Ice Cream 
Freezers and their selling agents report that a good vol- 
ume of business is being booked for next season, and no 
irregularities in prices have as yet developed. 

Coat and Hat Hooks.—A slight tone of weakness is 
observed in the market for Wire Coat and Hat Hooks, 
manufacturers showing a disposition to shade quotations 
5 or 10 per cent. where orders are in sight. 

Registers.—Manufacturers who are in a position to 
speak authoritatively regarding the Register market as- 
sert that prices are still being strictly maintained, and 
there is no prospect of a change before the first of the 
year. Some goods are being offered at low prices by the 
few outside producers, but their output is so limited that 
it cuts little figure in the market. What action the manu- 
facturers may take in January will, of course, depend 
upon the conditions prevailing at that time. 


Shovels.—The market is without important change in 
prices, which are in general more evenly maintained than 
has frequently been the case. While jobbers are as a 
rule buying only to cover immediate requirements, there 
is still a fair volume of orders, as their stocks are in 
many cases low. While business thus has fallen off to 
some extent, one reason for prices continuing fairly firm 
is that the manufacturers find them low compared with 
present manufacturing costs. Labor is no cheaper. 
Shovel plate is still high, and the handle problem is grow- 
ing steadily more acute owing to the increasing scarcity 
of desirable lumber, Retailers, except where they deal 


direct with manufacturers, generally continue to buy 
Shovels at net prices, as quoted by most jobbers. Independ- 
ent manufacturers, however, have recently made efforts 
to secure greater uniformity in the market, and are quot- 
ing to an increasing extent by naming discounts on the 
standard list. A few makers quote discounts or stated 
deductions for an individual list of their own. 

Copper Products.—Rumors and contradictions ot 
rumors have been plentiful as to the relative amount 01 
Raw Copper taken for shipment abroad, much of which 
is attributed to speculative sources for its prospective 
effect on values. There is, however, no insistent demand 
for Copper material and related products, buying still 
being listless and for limited actual necessities. While 
no changes or readjustments in base prices have as yet 
been made, the halt in Copper Ingot prices, it is expected, 
will cause such a revision in the near future. Sheet Copper, 
nominally 20 cents base, is being sold in the main at that 
price, although the inclusion of heavy plates and some 
stock contracted for at lower prices established an aver- 
age price, with one representative source approximately 
19 1-3 cents for the past week, and 19 2-5 cents for No- 
vember to date. 


Window Glass.—ASs a result of the agreement en- 
tered into by hand operating manufacturers, who are 
members of the Window Glass Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, recently formed at Columbus, Ohio, that the 
sliding scale of wages adopted should be supported, fires 
in several of the factories have been banked. The sliding 
scale of wages has not met with favor by the Amal- 
gamated Association. which still adheres to their 12% 
per cent, reduction on the scale of last fire, so that there 
is no immediate prospect of a resumption of Glass mak- 
ing, although an attempt is being made to start an Ohio 
factory on the sliding wage scale. The National Glass 
Budget states that wages are to be regulated by the 
price of Glass, on the following basis: 

When the selling price of Window Glass is 
equivalent to 90 and 1214 per cent. off, net, 
manufacturers’ selling list of January 1, 1901, 
the scale shall be paid in full. When the selling 
price of Glass is greater than 90 and 12% per 
cent. off the manufacturers’ list of January 1, 
1901, the scale shall be paid plus 1 per cent. for 
each and every % per cent. the selling price ad- 
vances above 90 and 12% per cent. When the 
selling price of Glass is less than 90 and 12% per 
cent. off, the scale shall be paid less 1 per cent. 
for each and every % per cent. the selling price 
goes below 90 and 12% per cent. off the manufac- 
turers’ list of January 1, 1901. 

The above also gives an indication of about the price 
manufacturers anticipate getting for their Glass. Buying 
is usually brisk at this season, but purchases are not now 
being made on as generous a scale as is expected during 
the fall months. Stocks have being reduced by continued 
small purchases, so that assortments are broken, and 
what Glass is left in manufacturers’ hands is of more or 
less undesirable sizes. Some are of the opinion that first 
and second quality Glass will command a premium with- 
in the next 30 days. Demand is light at this point, and 
prices more or less weak at prevailing quotations. Prices 
recommended by New York jobbers are as follows: Sin- 
gle strength 90 and 10 per cent. discount, double strength 
90 and 20 per cent. discount. These discounts apply to 
purchases up to 50 boxes. Over 50 boxes the prices are 
5 per cent. better. 

Linseed Oil.—A reduction was made by the crushers 
of 2 cents per gallon in the price of Oil on the 11th inst. 
Calcutta Oil was reduced 1 cent per gallon. The lower 
prices are attributable to recent declines in the price of 
Seed, also to the faHing off of demand on account of 
financial conditions. The market has been very quiet 
since the reduction in the price of Oil. The market was 
as a rule steady at the new price. At this point State 
and Western Raw, in 5-bbl. lots, is quoted at 45 cents 
and City Raw at 47 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 
cent advance on Raw Oil. Calcutta Raw is reduced in 
price 1 cent, or 69 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—During the week this market 
has declined steadily in sympathy with the Savannah 
market. According to a prevailing impression there are 
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supposed to be stored in the South about 30,000 gal. of 
Turpentine by the independent interests, which was pur- 
from and other 


are depressing values so as to dislodge these holdings. 


chased at 62 cents down, interests 
suvers are slow in making purchases, and sellers are 
not anxious to make sales at a heavy loss. If the mar- 
ket was not being manipulated higher values might be 
expected, if reports of an acute shortage over the entire 
Turpentine belt are accurate. The New York market is 
weak at the following quotations, according to quantity: 
Oil Barrels, 4714 to 48 cents; Machine Made Barrels, 
{S to 48S, cents. 


Orem 


PARCELS POST ON RURAL ROUTES. 


HE following letter from S. R. Miles, president of 
T the National Retail Hardware Association, to the 
Postmaster-General in which the project of establishing 
a parcels post on rural free de'ivery routes is discussed, 
will be read with interest as stating clearly and forcibly 
the objections to such a system from the standpoint of 
the local merchants of the country: 

November 7, 1907. 
Washing- 


Mason City, Iowa, 


Geo. von L. Meyer, Postmaster-General, 
ron, B..; 


DEAR Sir: I have your favor of the 30th ult. inclosing 
copy of your speech before the postmasters’ convention 
in Boston, October 12, and other literature, and request- 
ing me, as president of the National Retail Hardware 
Association to make comments and criticisms on same. 
Without entering into a detailed discussion of all of the 
points raised in your speech, permit me to touch briefly 
on some of them. 

There is only one theory upon which we can discuss 
your proposed plan and that is, that inside of 12 months 
after it was put into operation your department, and the 
country at large, would use the same argument that you 
are now using to justify the reduction from 16 to 12 
cents per pound on third and fourth class matter. That 
argument would be that it was unfair and unjust dis- 
crimination, and that all barriers must be removed and 
everybody permitted to mail matter on the same basis 
The contention would be a reasonable one and would, 
without question, be granted. 

For the benefit of the country retail merchant and the 
farmer. you propose making a rate of 5 cents per pound 
for the first pound and 2 cents per pound for each addi- 
tional pound up to 11 pounds; making a total charge of 
25 cents for 11 Ih. This, you say, would be a boon to 
the country retailer and rural patron. Under a recent 
ruling of vour department any rural patron can have 
delivered to him by his carrier any package weighing in 
excess of 4 Ib., and if it happens to be matter that is not 
mailable, the weight can be under 4 Ib. For rendering 
service of this kind, not one carrier in a hundred will 
make any charge. With this free service at the command 
of the rural patron, the facts are that he is not using it. 
Yet vou would have us believe that if you raised the limit 
of weight to 11 lb. and compelled him to pay 25 cents for 
the service, that he would use it and be greatly benefited. 
I must confess that no line of reasoning that I am able 
to follow will permit me to agree with you. If you will 
take the trouble to investigate you will find that the de- 
mand upon rural carriers for service of this kind does 
not average one call per week per carrier. It would seem, 
then, that your proposed plan would, after all, not be 
much of a boon to the rural patron. 

Now, about the country merchant, the other interested 
party who is to derive so much benefit by being able to 
secure most of his wares by parcels post. I can readily 
understand that nine merchants out of ten would inside 
of 12 months after a general domestic parcels post be- 
came effective, be able to supply the demands of their 
trade with 11 lb. packages. Of what advantage would it 
be to the merchant to use a parcels post for the delivery 
of his packages when to nearly every point in the United 
States 100 lb. can be shipped by freight at a maximum 
cost of 40 cents, and in most States only 25 cents? 

The future prosperity of the United States depends 
to a greater extent upon the prosperity of the rural com- 
munities and smaller villages and cities than upon dfny 
other condition. Any legislation that will take away 
from the retail merchants of the country even 25 per 
cent. of their present volume of business would mean 
absolute ruin to 90 per cent. of the merchants of the 
country inside of 12 months. If a money flurry or panic 
lasting only a year or two so reduces the volume of busi- 
ness as to throw into bankruptcy thousands of mer- 
chants what would be the result if this reduction were 
made permanent? 

It appears to me that it would be high time for your 


Hon. 
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Department to advocate a domestic parcels post when 
the demand came from the people whom you claim would 
be so largely benefited; that is the country retailer and 
the farmer. 

There is only one way in which a retail merchant 
could take advantage of and be benefited by your pro 
posed plan even if it were confined strictly within the 
limits you propose, and that is by issuing a priced cata- 
logue covering every item in his store. This not one 
merchant in 10 could afford to do. It would compel him 
to have one price for delivery by mail and another price 
to people who called at his store and made their pur 
chases in person. This plan would not be at all pra 
tical and would cause no end of trouble and confusion 
While, on the other hand, the mail order houses (whom 
this proposed plan is clearly intended to benefit) would 
price every article in their catalogue on a delivery basis 
and eliminate all the nonprofit bearing goods, leaving 
that class of business to the few remaining country mer 
chants. 


You cannot increase a merchant’s trade by any plan 
that will keep people away from his store, making 
possible for them to make their purchases at home. <A 


system of this kind would mean a serious curtailment of 
business, and the people under this condition would buy 
only and it would be a sorry day for the 
business interests of this country when the mercantile 
business was confined to the mere necessities of life. 

The retail merchants are not asking for this special 
The demand for your proposed plan 
coming that source, as it would decrease 
rather than their business. If this is true, 
wherein would it be of any advantage to the farmer? 
What the farmer wants is more prosperous towns and 
villages, more local or home markets, and not an oppor- 
tunity to save a few cents occasionally by being able to 
ship his merchandise by mail. 

In your address you refer to the fact that rural free 
delivery has done away with the isolation which existed 
in many parts of the country. Your proposed plan would 
bring about a return of this isolation, which you so much 
deplore, by enabling the farmer to make his purchases 
without visiting his neighboring city or village, and 
would surely result in again filling up our insane asylums 
from the country precincts, if that condition ever really 
existed. 

I desire to thank you in behalf of the National Retail 


necessities, 


or Class legislation. 
from 


increase 


Is hot 


Hardware Association with its 33 affiliated States and 
more than 10,000 members for this opportunity of plac 


ing ourselves on record against your proposed plan. 

I trust you will do the association which I represent 
the honor of having this letter printed at the expense of 
the Government, and inclose a copy of the same in each 
of your communications in the future, in which you in- 
close copies of letters from those favoring the plan. You 
can do this with the full assurance that the opposition 
herein expressed comes from one of the strongest trade 
organizations of the country; one that has obtained its 
present high standing on a basis of advocating always 
those measures that would bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

You can term us selfish if you will, but any legisla 
tion that affects my personal business affects equally the 
business of the more than 1,000,000 retail merchants of 
the country. 

I think this friendly discussion cannot help but result 
in benefit: but, after all, this question must and will be 
settled by the meu who will make up our next Congress 
We believe these men to be too thoroughly in touch with 
the actual conditions as they exist in this country to-day, 
to permit any measure of the character of the one you 
are advocating to become a law. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
S. R. Mites, President 
—__ +e — -— 


NEPTUNE HARDWARE MFG. COMPANY. 


HE Marine and Awning Hardware business formerly 
conducted by the Newhall Ship Chandlery Company 


has been acquired by the Neptune Hardware Mfg. Com 
pany, which has occupied larger quarters for its New 
York office and warerooms at 54-55 South street The 


works at Jersey City. N. J., are being enlarged and im 
proved to increasing demand. The affairs of the 
new company will be managed by the same persons who 


meet 


have successfully built up the business, the officers being 


as follows: President, J. W. Bancroft: treasurer, J. G. 


Baumbach and secretary J. J. Giel. 
oe  - 
The Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods 
store of Chas. Kotik, Elba, Neb., has been damaged by 


fire. 
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PARCELS POST AT THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 
COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


[ILE not on the formal programme it is understood 
W that the domestic parcels post proposition will 
come up for discussion at the eighteenth annual session 
of the Trans-Mississippi Congress, which will be held at 
Muskogee, Okla., November 19-22. 
largely attended by delegates from a vast 
country, including Alaska, Arkansas, 
Idaho, 
Missouri, Nebraska, 


This congress will be 
section of the 
Arizona, California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing 
The Travelers’ 


Colorado, lowa, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, 
ton and Wyoming. Protective Association 
and United Commercial Travelers are 
the Executive Committee, the former by C. W. 
Portland, Ore., and J. Herbert 
and the latter by Watt R. Sheldon, 


also represented on 
Ransom, 
Louis, Mo., 
The del 


Stafford, St. 
Denver, Col. 
egiutes to the 


congress are constituted as follows: 


The Governor of each State and Territory may ap 
point 10 delegates and not more than 20 delegates. 

The Mayor of each city may appoint one delegate and 

additional delegate for each 5000 inhabitants pro 

ed, however, that no city hall have more than 10 
county 


é may 
executive officer. 


appoint through its 
one delegate 
pro- 
vided, however, that no such business organization shall 


have more than 10 delegates 


Each business organization m ppoin 


and one additional delegate for every 50 members, 


Representatives from the Hardware organizations (in 


country covered by the congress are thus 


entitled t ficial participation in the deliberations, and 


it s to be hoped that some f them at least will send 


delegates with a view to emphasizing in no uncertain man- 
ner the opposition of retail interests generally to any 
measure brought forward the interest of the establish 
The retail- 
already alive to the situation and 


will be heavily represented at the 


ment of a parcels post in the United States. 
ers of Oklahoma are 
convention for the pur- 
ose Of preventing any indorsement of 
and if record 
as opposed to it. In view of the fact that the National 
Retail Hardware Association has taken 


the parcels post 


project. 


possible putting the congress on 
a prominent part 
unlikely that it 
the gathering. 


in antagonizing this measure, it is not 


will be officially represented at 
—_——_—_ oe —— -— 


A MEETING of the Hardware Credit Association was 
held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, 
November 5, which was attended by representatives from 
the leading Western Heavy Hardware The 
gathering was in response to a special call for the purpose 
of considering questions of credit and other matters relat- 
ing to conditions growing out of the present stringency 
of money. It was the general disposition of those present 
to take a hopeful view of the situation, the belief being 
expressed that the exercise of sane conservatism and de- 
liberate action would gradually right the 
balanced condition of affairs. 


jobbers. 


present un 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
rion, through its energetic and efficient secretary, F. D. 
Mitchell. 309 Broadway, New York, is sending out printed 
copies of the address on the business situation and out- 
look delivered at the Atlantic City conventions by Frank 
Baackes, vice-president and general agent of the 
American Steel & Wire Company. Additional copies to 
any desired number will be furnished on application to 
Mr. Mitchell. 


sales 


AT an exhibition of mining and industrial machinery 
held in Johannesburg, South Africa, several months since, 
the large display of Myers power pumps, manufactured 
by F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, attracted much 
attention. The Myers exhibit prepared under the 
auspices of Geo. North & Son, Durban, Natal, South Af- 
rica, and was awarded the first prize gold medal for the 
best collection of pumps in motion. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1907 


“Te HE announcement widely circulated in the daily press 
y to the effect that the Joint Congressional Postal Com- 
mission has decided not to recommend to Congress the 
authorization of a domestic parcels post will no doubt be 
received throughout the Hardware 
fication The 


trade with much grati 
should not be undue 
facts should be under- 
stood, in order that the trade may not overestimate the 


statement given 


weight, however, and the exact 
significunce of the conclusions reached. 


What the Joint Postal Commission Is Charged to Do 


The joint commission, which is composed of the three 
Office Committees of the 
Senate and House, was appointed to consider purely ad- 
The act under which the appoint- 
ments were made directs the commission 


ranking members of the Post 
ministrative questions. 


‘'o make an investigation of the entire business system of 
the Post Office Department and che postal including the 
methods of accounting and exvenciture in force in such depart 
with a view to determining what changes or 
improvements should be instituted in the organization and con 
duet thereof, and whether a syster: may not be devised for deal 
ing with the revenues end expenditures of the Post Office Depart 
ment and the postal service so that the operating expense there 
of may be scparated and assigned te the various classes of mail 
matter transported by that service, in such manner as to show 
the true cost of the transportation, handling and delivery of 
each class of mail matter and of the various subdivisions of such 
classes, as well as the true cost of each of the special services 
rendered the Government and the public by the postal service 


service, 


ment and service, 


This provision was construed by the commission as 
embracing merely the business organization and conduct 
of the postal system and the cost of each form of service 
rendered, The question as to the advisability of the es- 
tablishment of a domestic parcels post was not included 
the subjects relegated to the 
there has been no investigation upon which to predicate 
any conclusions with reference thereto. 


among commission, and 


Parcels Post Advocates Turned Down. 


During the deliberations of the commission certain 
interests engaged in advocating a parcels post undertook 
to bring the matter forward, but the commissioners de- 
clined to take it up. Subsequently an attempt was made 
to inject into the commission’s report an indorsement of 
the project, but this also was firmly resisted. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the commission has not given con- 
sideration to the project, and that the only action taken 
bas been in the nature of a refusal to consider the sub- 
ject, based upon the fact that the question was not prop- 
erly before the commission. 

The correspondent of The Iron Age is in position to 
state, however, that the personal views of a majority of 
the joint commission are strongly opposed to a domestic 
parcels post, but even this statement should not be given 
too much weight. In the first place, the commission does 
not embrace a majority of the membership of both Senate 
and House Post Office Committees, In the second place, 
both committees will be reorganized when Congress meets 
and several changes in personnel are likely to occur. 
Finally, the plans of the Post Office Department, which 
are causing so much anxiety to retail interests, do not 
include the immediate authorization of a parcels post, but 
merely certain steps in that direction which are likely to 
be favored by certain Senators and Congressmen as a 
sort of compromise proposition unless the retailers of the 
country can convince them that any legislation involving 
reductions in the merchandise nostage rate or increasing 
the facilities of the catalogue houses would be exceed- 
ingly unwise. 

The Postmaster-General’s forthcoming annual report 
will be made public in about a fortnight, and on account 
of his pronounced views on the subject of a domestic par- 
cels post its appearance will be awaited with unusual 
interest. 
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Amending the Sherman Antitrust Law. 


‘The necessity for the amendment of the Sherman anti 
trust act has been so fully demonstrated during the past 


year that it is an open secret here that Presiden 


Roose 


velt in his forthcoming annual message will urge Con 


vress to give very serious consideration to this matter 


Che coincident drastic enforcement of the Sherman law 


and of the interstate co: 


numerce laws, especially the El 
kins act, has developed numerous mnsistencies and has 
worked much hardship in certain directions While the 


spirit of the interstate commerce law involves equal rates 


on similar commodities for equal distances, the Sherman 
law is held to forbid all agreements as to rates and all 
forms of pooling. While cut-throat competition is recog 
nized by every business man as most disastrous, agree- 


denounced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as violations of the antitrust 


ments to maintain prices are 
law, and 
has been treated 
to the absurd spectacle of a suit by the Federal Govern 
ment against a handful of 
gether under an agreement 


within the past six months the country 


retail druggists banded to 
having for its sole object the 
maintenance of reasonable prices fixed by manufacturers 
against the incursions of the big catalogue houses and 
local price cutters, 

The Sherman law has been vigorously denounced by 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
the most demoralizing legislation now on the Federal stat- 
ute books, and from every part of the country, and espe 
cially from so-called independent 
found it impossible to protect 
great industrial combinations 


interests which shave 
themselves against the 
without rendering them- 
selves liable to prosecution at the hands of the Depart 
ment of Justice, 


there has arisen a demand for the 


amendment of the law along rational lines. 


fo Be Referred to a Nonpartisan Commission. 


It is probable that the first step to be taken in the 
direction of the amendment of the Sherman act will be 
the introduction early in the coming session of a measure 
incorporating the conclusions reached at the conference 
of the Civic Federation in Chicago a few days ago. This 
measure will authorize agreements between railroad cor 
porations on reasonable freight and passenger rates, sub- 
ject in all respects to the supervision and approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and will provide for 
the appointment of a nonpartisan commission to frame 
a measure amending the Sherman law in the particulars 
in which it has been found to operate to the disadvantage 
of legitimate business interests and against the public 
welfare. The functions of the proposed commission are 
set forth in a resolution adopted by the Civic Federation. 
in part as follows: 

This 
most successful in Germany in 1870, shall 
subject of business and industrial 


ommission, like a similar commission which proved 


consider the entire 
combinations, and report such 
proposals as to the formation, capitalization, management and reg 
ulation of corporations (so far as the same may be subject to 
Federal jurisdiction) as shall preserve individual initiative, com 
petition and the free exercise of a free contract in all business 
and industrial relations Any proposed legislation should also 
include modification of the prohibition now existing upon com 
binations on the following subjects 

1. National and local organizations of labor and their trade 
agreements with emplovers relating to wage 


s, hours of labor 
and conditions of employment. 

~. Associations made up of farmers, intended to secure a 
Stable and equitable market for the products of ‘the soil, free 
from fluctuations due to speculation. 

3. Business and industrial agreements or combinations whose 
objects are in the public interest, as distinguished from obfects 


determined to be contrary to the public interest 

should make'a thorough inquiry into 
the advisability of inaugurating a system of Federal lic 
incorporation, as a ce 


#. Such commission 


ense or 
ndition for the entrance of certain classes 


of corporations upon interstate commerce, and also into the rela 
tion to the public interest of the purchase by one corporation 
of the franchises o1 orporate stock of another 


The plan set forth above will have the support not only 
of the Civic Federation, but of a large number of important 
and influential trade organizations, and Congress can 
hardly fail to realize the strength of the popular demand 
for this much needed reform. Obviously it is immaterial 
whether the work of amending the law is delegated to a 
commission or is assumed Ly the Judiciary Committee of 
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the two houses, provided adequate investigation of the 
subject precedes any attempt at legislation. The com- 
mission plan will no doubt prove popular in commercial 
circles, as it will afford an opportunity for all parties in 
interest to be heard, and will insure an exhaustive in- 
quiry before Congress takes up the data secured as the 
basis for the framing of a new law. 


DEATH OF JOHN C. KOCH. 


OHN C. KOCH. vice-president of the John Pritzlaff 
Hardware Company, died at his home in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Friday evening, November 8, of heart failure, the 
result largely of an attack of pneumonia three years ago, 
from the effects of which he never fully recovered. Mr. 
Koch was born in Germany, October 18, 1841, and came 
to America when about 13 years old with his parents, 
who settled in Milwaukee. After a year spent in the Mil- 
waukee public schools he was apprenticed to learn the 
{inners’ trade, at which he worked until 1860, when he 


JOUN C. KOCH. 


was employed by the firm of John Pritzlaff & Co. In 
turn he became foreman of the tinshop, manager of the 
iron department, and in recognition of his industry and 
ability rose to chief clerk of the house in 1866 and a 


partnership in the firm a year later. When the business 
was incorporated in 1884 under the name of the John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Company Mr. Koch became its vice- 
president, a post he held until his death. He was also 
president of the Koch & Loeber Company, wholesalers of 
Wooden Ware and Specialties. 

Mr. Koch was well known to the Hardware fraternity 
throughout the United States, and had always taken an 
active interest in the Hardware 
serving on the executive boards of several of them and 
having been vice-president of the National Hardware 
Association for several terms. While greatly interested 
in all that pertained to good government, Mr. Koch held 
but one political office, that of Mayor of Milwaukee for 
two terms, 1893-1896, inclusive, although he was the Re- 
publican candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of Wiscon- 
sin in 1892, and in 1894 was asked to accept a nomina- 
tion for the office of Governor at a time when the nom- 
ination was considered the equivalent of an election. 

Mr. Koch was also active in the councils of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, and prominently identified with 
educational institutions, contributing gen- 
erously of both time and money to their advancement 
and support. He was one of the trustees of Concordia 
College. belonging to the Lutheran denomination, and 


various associations, 


some of its 
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much of its present prosperity is attributed to his busi- 
ness foresight and administrative qualities, he having 
on frequent occasions assisted it financially, at times 
carrying some of its obligations without interest and ad- 
vancing large sums for securing needed real estate. 
Largely through his influence and financial support the 
Lutheran Home for the Aged was organized last year for 
the care of old people connected with the Lutheran de- 
nomination. Early in life he had become associated with 
Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, and was one of 
its vestrymen for years. 

Mr. Koch at one time was president of the Milwaukee 
Exposition and long a director of the Concordia Fire In- 
surance Company, a member of the Old Settlers, the 
Deutscher and Calumet clubs, and of many German 
societies. In 1864 he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Pritzlaff, eldest daughter of John Pritzlaff, and is sur- 
vived by his widow, seven sons and two daughters, all 
of whom were with him at the end. 


———_—_~+o—____ 


THE CANADIAN HARDWARE TRADE. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
HOUGH general trade conditions in this country are 
less favorable than they were a year ago, the Hard- 
ware business is not yet experiencing any marked reac- 
tion. House building, it is true, has had a check, the 
result of money stringency. Loan and mortgage compa- 
nies have all their available funds in use, and it is now 
extremely difficult to obtain money for building opera- 
tions even on the best real estate security. Of course, the 
decline in building activity means a contraction of the 
demand for Builders’ Hardware. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the erection of dwellings, office 
blocks, factories, stores, warehouses, &c., has been going 
on at an extraordinary rate in the cities and towns of 
this country. There might be even a greater abatement 
of the demand on this account without producing dull- 
ness in the branch of the Hardware trade concerned. 
Banks and loan companies are now husbanding their re- 
sources, and there is good reason to believe that in a few 
months at the utmost we shall have comparatively easy 
money again. Some of those most competent to speak 
on the outlook have recently let their views be known. 

In an interview published in a Toronto morning paper 
a leading wholesale Hardwareman of that city expressed 
himself to the effect that collections were no doubt harder 
to make this year than last, and that trade is not so good. 
He said that his house had been more cautious in push- 
ing business, and especially in opening new credits. 
There had been a curtailment of credit both on the part 
oz the wholesale and retail trade. He thought it would 
have a wholesome effect if business were put more on a 
cash basis and a check given to speculation in real estate. 

Another prominent wholesaler of Hardware in Toronto 
said that business was keeping up well, but that they were 
discouraging anything in the way of speculative invest- 
ment on the part of their customers, and urging them to 
keep their credit well in hand and have patrons pay 
promptly. He said that there had been few and unim- 
portant failures during the year in the Hardware trade, 
and he regarded the outlook as favorable for a healthy 
trade during the coming year. 

Concerning the monetary conditions, the manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal, spoke very 
encouragingly at the banquet, given at the close of the 
ninth annual convention of the Canadian Wholesale Hard- 
ware Association, recently held in that city. He said that 
while it was true that there was no money to lend for 
stock or real estate speculation he had yet to hear of a 
single instance from Halifax to Vancouver where a mer- 
chant or manufacturer entitled to credit could not get 
all the money he was entitled to for the prosecution of 
his business. 

7. 


THE CALDWELL LAWN Mower Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., has been awarded a diploma and gold medal by the 
Jamestown Exposition. The company’s Hand, Horse and 
Motor Lawn Mowers are covered by the awards. 
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GUNS AND CUTLERY EFFECTIVELY SHOWN. 


G. KOENIG, Newark, N. J., whose enterprising and 
E. up to date business methods have been previously 
referred to in our columns, has furnished us photographs 
of two timely window displays recently installed by him. 
The photographs are excellent ones, taken by Mr. Koenig 
himself, who conducts one of the largest and best equipped 
photo supply and finishing departments in the State. The 


Gun Window 
windows will also be found highly suggestive to our 
readers, as they contain ideas which may readily be 
adapted to the use of other merchants. 

The Koenig store occupies a prominent corner on 
Broad street, Newark, and enjoys the advantage of some 
large side windows beside the two front windows that 
flank the entrance. Two of these side windows are re- 
produced as they were dressed simultaneously, from 
which the reader may judge how prominent and attrac- 
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prominent place on the back wall. Bunting is also used 
in the background as a setting for the large 
U. M. C. game pictures. Suspended in the center of the 
window at an exceedingly natural angle is a handsome 
Gun. It hangs by cords attached, one at the breech and 
the other 3 or 4 in. from the muzzle. Underneath are 
a dezen pieces standing in a rack, which displays them 
to excellent advantage, side to. A stack of Cleaning Rods 
stands in the foreground and Shells and Cartridges, loose 


one of 


G. Koenig, Newark, N. J 
and in boxes, Gun Cases and other paraphernalia are 
effectively included in the arrangement. 


The Cutlery Window. 


is hardly less attractive in its way than the Gun window. 
Here the feature is the firm’s own special brand of Razor 
offered at $1, with a 30 days’ trial free. Bunting is used 
for the floor and background, thus corresponding with 
the adjoining window already described. Other kinds of 





Cutlery and Related Goods Window Exhibit of BE. G. Koenig, Newark, N. J. = 


tive the store is constantly made to passers by. It will 
be observed that the windows are enclosed with panel 
backs, so that they do not interfere with the wall space 
and counter displays on the inside. The facilities for 
lighting are excellent. 
The Gun Window, 

Was especially timely, appearing as it did at the begin- 
ning of the open season, as shown by a game card adver- 
tising circular issued by the firm which we have already 
reproduced. Particularly striking and original is the use 
of the Targets which form a sort of border around the 
window frame with two extra large ones occupying a 


Razors, including Safety Razors, are also well displayed. 
Strops are arranged in 25 and 50 cent groups hanging on 
brass rods suspended by the ceiling. Soap, Brushes and 
other shaving accessories are attractively grouped and 
marked. The Cutlery line is further represented by some 
Carving Sets in boxes at the right hand side of the win- 
dow, and a variety of Shears hung from the ceiling on 
cords, clearly shown in the illustration. 

Mr. Koenig believes that he is amply repaid for the 
time, thought and expense devoted to his windows. At- 
tractive displays are installed at all times, changed fre- 
quently, and results are studied with the greatest care. 
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Holiday Trade in 
The Hardware Store. 


Second Article 


FOSTER BROS.’ 
CHRISTMAS CAMPAIGN. 


E reproduce berewith several selections from a 
W multitude of advertisements used by Foster Bros., 
Northampton, Mass., during the three or four weeks pre 
ceding last Christmas. This firm occupies a stand which 
has been the seat of a Hardware business for over 47 
years, with the exception of one year. Foster Bros. suc- 


IRON 


Christmas Suggestions 


FROM THE 


Hardware Store 


We name below a few of the many 
articles to be found ln our beg stock 


Christmas Suggestions 


ceeded to the business in 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Bread Makers 


. Cake Makers 


Food Choppers 
Coffee Machmee and 
Percolaters 
Oil Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Enamel Ware 
Link Roasters 
Savory Roasters | 
Nieke] Ware 
Aluminum Ware 
Chating Dishes 
Salada Set» 
Silverwaré 
Five o'clock Tea Kettles 
Food Warmers 
Nat Picks 
Rossette Jrons 
ASBESTOS Sad Irons 
Pocket Knives 
Scissors and Shears 
Carbo-Nagnetuc Rezore 
Safety Razors: 

The Gileue 

Ever Ready 

Star 

Old English 

Gem Jr 

Yankee 
Razor Strops 
Shaving Mugs 
Shavitg Brushes 


Desks Sete 

Corn Razors 

Nail Nippers 

Carving Set 

Iron and 
Toys 

Tool Chests 

Express Wagons 

Wheelbarrows - 

Children’s Autos 

Children’s Coasters 

Flash Lights 

Skates 

Hockey Sticke. 

Sleds 

Children’s Sleighs 

Air Rifles 

Guns, Rifles, Revolvers 

Snowshoes 


Mechanical 


~ Tobogguns 


Ingerso! Watches 
Boxing Gloves 
Surikog Bags 
Footballs 
Pedometers ~ 
Hunting Knives 
Shooting Coats 
Indians Clubs 
Dum belia 
Thermometers 
Starret’s Five 
Mechanical Tools 
Carpenter's Tools of .ali 
Kinds 


We are looking for you to come in 


and look ‘us ever, 


. - - DO IT TODAY - - - 


MAIN STREET, 


Northampton, 


1902, 


ictua!l Size, 


MASS 


10 Jn., 


Two 


Col. 


and the Christmas trade 


done by the firm last December showed an increase of 50 
per cent. over that of December four years previously. 
The business for the whole year of 1906 showed an in- 
crease of about the same percentage over that done by 
the firm’s predecessors in 1902. A share of the 
which attended the business as now man- 
aged is attributed to newspaper advertising. 

Referring especially to their holiday business, Foster 
Bros. write as follows: 

Some of the best selling articles through the month 
of December we find are Pocket Knives, Carvers, Razors 
of various kinds, the Universal line of goods, Sleds and 
In all 
these lines we have done exceptionally 
well. On Pocket Knives we kept a very 
close record and found that during De- 
cember last we sold 406; sets of Carvers, 
several dozen Food Choppers, 1144 dozen Bread Makers, 

15 Gillette Safety Razors and 
Venture in over 2 dozen Razors. Last year 
Mechanical Toys. we also added a small line of 
Mechanical Toys, and _ these 
proved to be very good sellers. As an experiment we 


good 


has 


success 


Skates, and Scissors and Shears. 
Best Selling 
Articles. 


also over 25 
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bill of these Toys amounting to $71, and on 
taking inventory at the beginning of 1907 
Two Days’ we found that we had less than $11 worth 
Record. left. As a starter we consider this doing 
We might also add that during the 


bought a 


well 


The “Universal” Coffee Percola’ 
the best coffee, and quekly, because the 
through the cofice as it gr 


ture. bys tangy bere is ¢ 


i 
it 


The Two Col. 


GET THE BOY A 
KNIFE for XMAS 


We doubt if there is a 
boy in this whole wide 
country who at some time 
or other has not wished 
for a knife, 


Universal Line.—Actual Size, 5% In., 


He will swap or sell anything in order to 
get a knife, We know that bdys like knives 
because we've watched them as they gaze into 

ooking as though they 
nuld draw the knives 
window 


We've knives of ail kinds 2 
and handle 
Price from 10c to 


Foster Brothers. 


good steel blades 


im pear vory, Slivch, WoOd, Tubber Or Stag. 


Pocket Cutlery.—Actual Size, 41% In., Two Col. 


two days before Christmas—that is, December 22 and 24 
we waited on over 1000 cash customers. 


LETTERS FROM HARDWARE MERCHANTS. 


We give below extracts from letters of a number of 
representative merchants giving some account of their 
holiday trade methods, which will doubtless be of special 
interest to our readers at this time: 


Attracts Many New Faces to the Store. 


FROM A MERCHANT IN ALABAMA: We have for the 
past five years handled a complete line of both light and 
large Toys, such as Dolls, &c., in the lighter Toys, and 
Boys’ Wagons, Velocipedes, Hand Cars, &c., in the heav- 
the line of Fireworks, Silver Plate 
Goods, Brass Fire Sets and such goods as find a ready 
market at that time of the year. As 
for results, we find same very satisfac- 
tory, especially in the heavier goods and 
fancy stuff, but for the lighter ones we 
have determined to discontinue the sale of same, as’ we 
find that so much of it is broken and stolen during the 
rush it can hardly bear much net profit. We consider the 
sale of goods referred to above quite worth the expense 
and trouble we are put to, even if we did not make any- 
thing at all, as we get people into the 
store that we never saw before and then 
make many good customers; but we do 
make something, and a very nice profit, 
Having handled such goods for five years we do 


ier goods, besides 


Light Goods 
Discontinued. 


Making 
Customers. 


too. 
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not have to put forth much effort to get the trade, as 
we are known as people who handle them. 


Last Season’s Business Very Satisfactory. 


RoM A MERCHANT IN WISCONSIN: We have for sev- 
eral years made special efforts toward this trade, and 
the past Christmas business 
was the have ever had. In 
our regular business we pay particular 
attention to our side lines, and just be- 
fore Christmas we bring them to the front and make spe- 
cial displays of such goods particularly suitable for 
Christmas presents, in their different departments. 

Our salesroom is 55 x 100 ft., which gives us three 
large show windows, and we try to use these to good 
advantage in showing up such goods as Plated Ware, 
Carvers, Nickel Plated Ware, Suit and Grips, 

Sporting Goods, Kodaks, Cutlery, Sleds, 


season’s 
Side Lines 
to the Front. 


best we 


Cases 


Clerks Skates, Skis, &c. These lines are a very 
Interested. valuable addition to Hardware, and the 


sales on them are very satisfactory. They 
are all nice clean goods to handle and the clerks take an 
interest in selling them. In connection with making a 
good show in the store and windows we also use extra 
advertising space in our daily papers, which we find 
brings good results. 





Campaign Begins Three Weeks Before Christmas. 


ROM A MERCHANT IN ILLINOIS: We buy a few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of imported and domestic Toys and 
offer them for sale for about three weeks before Christ 
mas, and whatever are left we tie up tight 
and pack away until the next year. This 
seems to be the best attracting 
Christmas time and insures 
the regular goods, such as Pocket 
Nickel Plated Alum 


Toys as 
Attraction. means of 
customers at 
our getting trade on 
Skates, Iron 
inum Ware, Carvers, &e. 


Knives, Wagons, and 


Price Range from 25 Cents to $12. 

A MERCHANT regard to our 
holiday trade, we find it quite an item of profit and pre 
pare for it in the early fall by making selections of such 


I’ ROM IN WISCONSIN: In 


goods as are likely to be called for in this locality during 
the holidays. We have two large windows, one of which 
we devote to Sporting Goods, the other to 
Plated Ware and Carving Sets. 


Windows These items 


Featured. we arrange in an attractive form and then 
put price cards in large, plain figures on each 
item, ranging im price from 25 cents to $12. By this 


method we found a great many sales were made on the 
outside of the window. We also found that the more ex- 
pensive articles sold themselves, and we had the 
holiday trade the past year we have had since being in 


best 


business. 


Results of Experience. 


From A MERCHANT IN NEBRASKA: We have 
through the mill in this line of work quite a number of 
times, and find that the handling of holiday goods is 
profitable if confined to articles naturally belonging to 
the fancy metal line. But we would never advise a re- 
tail Hardware store to enter into that class of trade. 
By this we mean a full line of toys, fancy celluloid goods 
and novelties of that indiscriminate nature that we have 
found to be a tremendous aggravation to our regular 
Hardware work. We have tound that regular goods in 
have to suffer at the 
expense of the Christmas articles, 
and we have therefore cut out that 
portion after substantial trials. 
We have been obliged to move a large number of Stoves 
and heavy articles to make room for pyramid displays 
or the Toys, &c., which we have since found was not 
doing justice to the regular line of work that we are en- 
gaged in. During the last holiday season we have re- 
plenished our stock with many lines of a Christmas na- 
ture, such as Nickel Plated Ware, Coffee Urns, Percola- 
tors, Silverware, Faney Clocks and such like. This we 


been 


a measure 
Stick to 
Hardware Lines. 
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have found more in the keeping with the dignity of a 
Hardware store, and the results have been surprisingly 
satisfactory. 


Holiday Hardware an Extensive Line. 


FROM A PENNSYLVANIA MERCHANT: We have during 
the past few years made quite an effort in this di- 
rection with very satisfactory results. We confine our 
efforts largely to the legitimate Hardware lines, but ex- 
ploit to the very best advantage those goods which are 
particularly adapted for holiday presents. This is not 
now a small line by any means. In addi- 
tion to the attractice displays that can 
be made of Cutlery of all sorts, there is 
now such a large line of handsome Nickel 
Cooking Utensils and Table Ware that a very effective 
display can be made. Then Sleigh Bells, Robes, Skates, 
Sleds, &c., if properly handled, make as complete a line 
of useful holiday gifts as can be had outside of a de- 
partment store. 

In our advertising, we make much of the point that 
our lines are useful gifts, and endeavor to direct the 
buyer’s attention away from buying the useless, gaudy 
things which are so much in evidence 
at holiday time. Our window displays 


Line Is 
Extensive. 


Emphasis on 


Useful Gifts. are made particularly attractive, and 
there has been much favorable com- 
ment on them and we believe have been the best and 


most essential of our holiday advertising. 


——~>-e—____ 


WEAVER, PALMER & RICHMOND'S NEW 
STORE. 


HE city of Rochester, N. Y., 
sion of one of the finest retail Hardware stores in 

the United States, that of Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, 
a firm which was organized in 1886, incorporated in 1901, 
many years did a retail and 
The steady growth of the 
and in April 
into a 13. 15, le 
Ioxchange street, 48 ft. front, 165 ft. deep, five stories in 
hight with a floor 15 ft. high. The entire build 
ng has been remodeled and refitted to suit 


now boasts the posses 


and which for wholesale 


business on Main street, East. 


business made larger quarters necessary, 


last the company moved large block at 
store 
the demands 
of the business. 

lhe ground floor is fitted entire with the Warren pat 
lass front drawer and sectional shelving from floor 
devoted to the retail business, 
also used as a complete sample room for the wholesale 


ent 


to ceiling, and is being 
floor above are the general offices, a 
suilders’ Hardware room 


trade. On the next 
large and elegantly appointed 


34 x 16 ft., fitted with sliding easel sample boards pro 
tected by plate glass doors, large sample tables, easy 
chairs and large Davenport for the comfort and conve- 


nience of architects and customers. On this floor is also 
“acces 


from the The 
floors above are used for shipping and receiving depart 


located the House Furnishing Goods department 


ible by passenger elevator store floor. 


ments and for wholesale stock. The entire establishment 
presents to the visitor an air of neatness and order too 
seldom seen in a Hardware store. 
‘ciencntipliiiale at 

Tne plant of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, 
Utica, N. Y., manufacturer of Nippers, Pliers and Fencing 
Tools, which was burned to the ground on June 25 last, 
has been entirely rebuilt and machinery is now being in 
stalled and operations will be resumed early in Decem 
ber. While the fire most unfortunate, it has pro 
vided an opportunity, which the officers of the company 
have taken, of constructing a modern, up to date build- 
ing of the saw tooth design, that is well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and especially planned for the manufacture of 
Nippers and Pliers. This building has twice the 
area of the one destroyed, so as to provide for the steady 
increase that the company’s business has shown from 
year to year. The special uses of the various tools made 
by the company are illustrated and described in a unique 
and original manner in its catalogue lately issued, en- 
titled “ Plier Palmistry,” will be fur 
nished to all interested. 


was 


hew 


copies of which 
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SHORTER TERMS ON AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY AND VEHICLES. 


OR several years there has been considerable agita- 
F tion on the part of some manufacturers favoring 
shorter terms on Agricultural Machinery and Vehicles. 
This agitation has increased during the past few months 
and resulted in a meeting of manufacturers in Chicago 
November 5, at which 40 of the largest and most impor- 
tant manufacturers were represented. The National Fed- 
eration of Retail Implement Dealers was also represented 
by its president and vice-president. The meeting resulted 
in the recommendation that all manufacturers adopt the 
following terms: 


Prows, Disk Harrows AND KINDRED LINES.—Ma 
turities to be advanced to dates now given as cash dis 
count dates. Cash discount, 1 per cent. per month, with a 
maximum of five months; additional prepayment to take 
discount at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum); interest 
at highest legal rate for deferred payments. To take 
effect on sales for fall business of 1908, with an imme 
diate advance of one month in maturities of sales yet to 
be made for spring buihess of 1908. 

SEEDERS AND GRAIN Dritis.—Machines sold for spring 
trade to be due July 1. Machines sold for fall trade to 
be due December 1. Cash discount 1 per cent. per month; 
interest at highest legal rate on deferred payments: 
monthly settlement of balances by cash or note. Ef- 
fective on fall business of 1908; immediate advance of 
one month in maturities of sales yet to be made for the 
spring business of 1908. 

WINpDMILLS.—AIl bills 60 days, less 2 per cent. for 
cash in 10 days. 

Hay RaKeEs, LOADERS AND TEppERS.—Date of maturity 
August 1. Cash discount of 114 per cent. per month, with 
a maximum of 5 per cent: interest at highest legal rate 
on deferred payments. Effective on 1909 business. 

Porato MacnInes.—Planters, August 1; cash discount 
1 per cent. per month. Sprayers, four months: cash dis- 
count 5 per cent. 30 days. Diggers and Sorters, three 
months; cash discount 3 per cent. 30 days. 

LanpD Roiiers.—Ninety days from March 1, less 3 per 
cent 30 days. 

CARRIAGES 
eent. 30 days. 
ber 1. 

FARM 
months. 
count. 


AND Bucotrs.—Four months, less 5 per 
April 1 dating on goods sold after Novem- 


Wacons.—No advance datings: terms six 
There was no recommendation as to cash dis- 


Those present at the meeting unanimously agreed that 
a change in terms had become an absolute necessity. 
There was, however, no attempt to secure an agreement 
on terms. The recommendations regarding the various 
lines were made by committees consisting of the manu- 
facturers of those lines present, so that the terms of each 
line was considered by those vitally interested. For 
these reasons they will probably be acceptable to at least 
a majority of manufacturers of similar lines. 

The representatives of the National Dealers’ Feder- 
ation admitted that conditions justified manufacturers in 
considering shorter terms, but opposed an immediate 
change. They believe that merchants should have an 
opportunity of gradually educating the farmer to a 
change, and that the entire question should be agitated 
throughout the dealers’ organizations. 

The terms named are simply recommendations. which 
may or may not be carried into effect, as the various 
manufacturers elect. Now that the agitation has as- 
sumed definite shape, there should be no hesitation on 
the part of all interested in the attempt to bring about 
more reasonable conditions. Terms and discounts on all 
materials are being constantly reduced, and manufac- 
turers cannot be expected to continue terms that have got 
beyond safe business principles. 

Another feature which is being favorably discussed, 
but which did not appear in the recommendations adopted 
at the meeting, is to require the giving of notes at the 
time of invoice. This is considered important, as a 
means of more rapidly educating merchants to protect 
themselves by requiring note settlements from their cus- 
tomers upon delivery of the goods. 

The most active agitators for a change in terms main- 
tain that the present period of great prosperity among 
the farmers is a fortunate time to select for discontinu- 
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ing excessive terms. They argue that conditions should 
not be such that the Implement or Vehicle manufacturer 
is expected to play the part of banker for the farmer, but 
that the farmer should either arrange his finances to pur- 
chase on nearer a cash basis or actually ask the assist- 
ance of his local bank. 

Merchants manufacturers both that the 
adoption of terms similar to those recommended would 
eliminate many irresponsible dealers, who are a source 
of loss generally to both the manufacturer and regular 
merchant. 


and agree 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ON 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


RANK BAACKES, vice-president and general sales 
F agent of the American Steel & Wire Company, has 
sent a circular letter to assistants, managers of depart- 
ments and traveling representatives containing forceful 
instructions not to cut schedule prices under any condi- 
The letter appears to voice the sentiments of the 
independent Wire manufacturers as well as the greater 
corporation; they have seen the letter and believe that 
he carrying out of its instructions should have a most 
The letter is as follows: 


tions. 


{ 
beneficial influence on trade. 


The financial crisis now upon us and through which 
we are now passing will be very strenuous upon all busi- 
ness men, and no one can prognosticate how far reaching 
it will be or where it will end. In consequence more or 
less recession in business is bound to take place; in fact, 
the very action of the banks throughout the country 
almost forces a recession. There is no reason, however, 
to be pessimistic or hysterical. This is the time for com- 
mon sense and conservatism, and the purpose of this let- 
ter is to advise you that we are not at all alarmed and 
that this crisis will pass; in our opinion the country is 
so prosperous that our particular line will not be affected 
very much. We feel confident that as the United States 
Steel Corporation was strong enough in times of pros- 
perity to prevent an undue inflation of prices, it is 
strong enough now to prevent an undue slump. That 
fluctuations to a greater or less extent will take place 
in the different lines is probable, but our merchant 
friends should not feel that they are sitting on a volcano 
when they look at their stock of merchandise, bought at 
prices ruling during the past year. Those prices were 
not inflated, thanks to the existence of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

My instructions to you are, indulge in no cutting of 
any kind: maintain schedule prices absolutely. This is 
no time to think of anything else. No additional sales 
would result from a drop of any kind, and I want to 
emphasize the point that you are not to sell the trade 
any more goods than they can take in and pay for. If 
this is not sufficient to take care of our production the 
goods will not be manufactured. 

To all of our friends and customers who desire an 
expression from you, I want you to convey the above 
opinion and instructions. 


a pe 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Delta Special Files. 

The Delta special line of files comprises a new line of 
hand files for saw filing, adapted particularly for car- 
penters’ and family use, which is now being placed before 
the trade by the Carver File Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The files are of the small three square type, but without 
taper, and range in length from 4% to 6 in., the 5 and 6 in. 
sizes being the most popular. They are made of the best 
English crucible steel, and have a blunt end. They are 
packed 12 in a neat box, with four wooden handles, so 
that it is unnecessary to buy extra handles as is the usual 
custom. For household purposes these files are particu- 
larly useful. being adapted to a great variety of work. 


Embroidery Hoops. 


The Reinhart Varieties Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
offering a line of embroidery hoops fitted with a patent 
spring. the feature of which is that the center of the 
spring presses against the cut ends of the hoop. This pre- 
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vents them from spreading outward. The spring allows 
the hoop to accommodate itself to the thickness of the 
fabric that is being embroidered. Two styles are made, 
the round, which range from 4 to 12 in. in diameter, and 
the oval, which come in 3 x 6, 44%. x 9 and 6 x 12 in. sizes. 


A New ‘ Kingfisher ’’ Fishline 


Ii. J. Martin’s Sons, Rockville, Conn., have brought 
out an addition to their Kingfisher brand of fishlines. the 
new line to be called the Chester. It is an extremely 
hard braided casting line, designed to combine strength 
with minimum size. It is made of a specially prepared 
Japanese silk, braided hard and close to prevent water 
soaking, and is intended to meet the demands of those 
wishing an undressed line. It is particularly well suited 
for lake fishing where large fish are likely to be caught. 
as it will stand an unusually strong pull. It is put up 
on two spools, 50 yds. on each, the two being connected. 


—_—___.3-+-@—___. 


Fruit Jar Wrench. 


The accompanying illustration represents a fruit jar 
wrench, put on the market by the Parker Wire Goods 
Company, Worcester, Mass. The wrench is constructed 
so that the binding wire encircles the top of the jar or 
can, fitting into the groove. Both ends of the binding 





Fruit Jar Wrench. 


wire are fastened to the handle, one end with a swivel 
and the other end having an eye turned on it, which 
fastens onto the handle loosely. By pressing the handle 
forward the loose eye on the binder slides up on the 
handle toward the other end of the binder, and thus 
grips the can top. The illustration shows the wrench 
in a position to unscrew the cover. To tighten the cover 
the wrench is turned over. 
—— i -9- 


Automatic Safety Hook Lock. 





Jos. N. Smith & Co., Detroit, Mich., have brought into 
the market a new feature in an automobile tonneau door 
lock, which is said to work on an original plan. They 





Automobile Tonneau Door Lock. 


have combined a guide to prevent any sagging of the 
door, with their lock so that the door is always brought 
to its proper place, and the lock is so constructed that 
the engaging part of the guide, which is a part of the 
lock striker and is fastened to the door post, comes in 
contact with the working part of the lock when closing 
the door. When the door is closed it instantly releases 
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the mechanism, and a hook is thrown out into the slot 
of or opening in the lock striker, which not only locks 
the door, but also has a drawing tendency on the door 
post. The construction is such that when the door is 
open the lock holds the engaging hook within itself, leav- 
ing no projection from the lock whatever. When the door 
is shut the projection extends into the striker, locking 
the door and binding the door firmly to the door post. 
The case and strikers are made of refined malleable iron 
and the hook and dog of refined steel, while the springs 
are of bronze. The parts are all machined to templates 
and are interchangeable. The locks are said to be easy 
to fit, as the parts to be cut out in fitting are so uniform 
in shape that the work is reduced to‘a minimum. The 
hook is made with a slight taper and in closing enters a 
tapering pocket, thus preventing rattling 
ee - 


Improved Air Moistener. 


The improved Faye air moistener, herewith illus- 
trated, is being offered by the Orr & Lockett Hardware 
Compauy, Chicago, I1l., which controls the patents under 
which it is manufactured. This device is designed for 
attachment to radiators for the moisteninpg of air in 
buildings heated by steam or hot water. As originally 
constructed, the moistener consisted simply of a gal- 
vanized water tank with a perforated lid to admit evap- 
oration of the water. This was effective in a degree, but 
in order to provide more rapid evaporation the improved 
moistener is fitted with an open frame top from which a 
sheet of crash toweling or other absorbent material is 





Improved Air Moistener 


suspended into the water contained in the main body of 
the tank. In this way a greater surface of moisture is 
brought in contact with the air and the evaporation 
largely increased. By means of hooks attached to the 
sides of the tank the moistener is hung on the inside of 
the radiator next to the wall and out of sight. These 
hooks are adjustable, and when the apparatus is not in 
use it may be folded closely against the sides for con- 
venience in storage. The desirability of effective means 
for moistening the air in steam heated buildings is plain, 
since the air in the average radiator heated room is en- 
tirely too dry for health or comfort. It is estimated that 
one moistener will provide sufficient humidity for each 
2000 cu. ft. of air in an apartment. In a booklet issued 
by the Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, distinguished 
as No. 1000, some interesting data relative to atmos- 
pheric humidity and its hygienic effects are given. The 
booklet will be sent to merchants upon application. 


he 
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The Hayes Ratchet Top Pump. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company, Galva, IIl., is offer- 
ing the new ratchet top pump illustrated herewith. The 
is ex- 
plained, increases the pow- 
er and causes the pump to 
work easily in deep wells. 
The ratchet 
against a roller bearing to 
reduce friction to a mini- 
mum. The long steel han- 
dle, with weighted end, 
may be increased in length 
for deeper wells by the in- 
sertion of a longer pipe. 
While most advantageous 
as a hand pump, it is re- 
marked that the pump is 
readily adapted to wind 
mill use, since by remov- 
ing the rod pin the wind- 
mill rod is left free to 
work within the ratchet 
This style of top is 
furnished on force 
east standards, branch 
pipe and tubular 
well pumps. All parts are 
numbered, which facili- 
tates ordering repairs 
The pump is tapped at the 
spout for 2-in. pipe, and is 
furnished with a 
tion bushing, 
1% and 1% in 
feature 


leverage, it 


cog gear 


slide works 


slide. 


also 


special 


BUSHING 
2-1'2-1% 
INCH PIPE 
combina 
tapped for 
This 
merchants 


different 


pipe. 
enables 
to fill orders for 
Siz 

pulp, 


eCCOnDOLI 


New Adjustable Size Block or Packing Gauge. 


The adjustable size block or packing gauge shown in 


the 
for use 


illustration is a new type of mechanics’ tool di 
planer, milling 
lathe, and, with other machine tools, its special purpose 
being to procure accurate adjustment of the cutting tool, 
where 


signed 


with machine, boring mill and 


a packing is to be planed into a lathe rest, planer 
head, saddle or any of the many other places where in- 
side packing is used. The taper base has on its upper 
surface a 60-degree dovetailed slot, in which are movable 
for its whole length the step piece and the adjusting nut 
bracket. the 
clamping nut, under which is a spring washer to give the 
necessary slight friction. The adjusting nut bracket car- 
ries a Clamping nut with spiral spring inside to give the 
friction 


piece, the 


The step piece is broached out to contain 


The adjusting screw is fastened 
adjusting nut working upon it By 
the clamping nut of the that 
used for pro 
curing fine adjustments, one turn of the nut giving a ver 
tical 09-1000 in. By 

loosening the 

step instantly 

to any 
packing is to be planed into a part 

the required hight of the cutting 1 
tool may be obtained on the first 

chip. <A trial is unnecessary, nor is it 
sible to take off too much metal and the 
In setting two roughing heads in a double head planer 


bracket and loosening 


the step piece the adjusting nut can be 
novement of 
both clamping 
may be 


nuts 
piece moved 


position on the base. If a 


second pos- 


spoil work. 
much time wasted in running the saddle back and forth 
for the adjustment of the second tool may be saved by 
the use of the size block. If the work is higher than 
the range of the block it is placed on a parallel. Ifa 
number of pieces of one thickness are to be planed sepa- 
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the size is odd, or the 
pieces too high for standard size blocks, the adjustable 
size block, placed on a parallel of ‘sufficient hight, will 
accomplish the adjustment of the tool. If a 
piece is to be bored out to measurement and 
must leave the mill accurately sized, the gauge is set to 
the desired distance from table to bar, the ma- 
chine is set so that the gauge just slides under the bar 
and the result must be correct. In setting straddle mil- 
ling cutters for any required distance apart on small 
work the tool is convenient. Lathe hands find it useful 
where they have much squaring to do for accurate inside 
measurements in narrow places. The range of adjust- 
ment by movement of the dovetailed slot is from 3-16 in., 
the smallest, to 1% in., though, as already stated, the 
scope of the tool may be increased indefinitely by the use 
of parallels. It will be seen that all the adjusting parts 
are below the top surface. All important surfaces are 
ground, and the step piece is hardened and ground par- 
allel with the bottom surface. The tool is manufactured 
by the Tip Top Tool Company, 78 Vernon street, Worces- 
ter, Mass 


rately, and, as often happens, 


desired 
some odd 


boring 


i a 


Standard Portable Lamp Guard. 


Chemical 224 
is offering the portable 
illustrated, 


The 
South 
electric 


Standard Electric & Company, 
Clinton street, 


lamp guard 


Chicago, 


herewith which is de- 


warehouses 
a portable light is needed A special fea- 
flat steel ring which sup- 
strong 
guards 


signed especially for use about shops, offices, 
and wherever 
ture of the guard the heavy 
enough to with- 
the lamp 


breakage 


made 
stand securely 
inst shocks that otherwise 
For the insertion of the bulb the top is made easily re- 
movable. The wood, and is thoroughly in- 
The which is 14 in. in length, 
14 ounces. A hook in the end 
suspending the 
A smaller size designated as style “A” 


lh 3 : 
This is 


ports the wires. 
severe pressure and 


would cause 


handle is of 
size, 


largest 


sulated. 
weighs is provided for con- 


venience in lamp as occasion may re- 


Auto, de- 
signed especially for automobile use, is-also made. It 


quire. 


can be used in connection with any battery, and carries a 


t candle power lamp of low voltage 
-—— oD Oa 
Shipman & Allen, Winooski, Vt., have been succeeded 


y Tuttle & Allen, Mr. Shipman having sold his interest 


in the business to S. B. Tuttle, formerly salesman for 


S\i 


Adjustable Size Block or Packing Gauge. 
Holton Hardware Company, Burlington, and lately for 
Harrison Bros., Philadelphia. 
Adoue-Blaine Hardware Company has succeeded Ful- 
ler-Cook Hardware Company, Houston, Texas, and will 
carry on a business in House Furnishings, 
Stoves, Implements, Builders’ Hardware, Sporting Goods, 
Tinware, &c. 


wholesale 
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The Akron Eclipse Level No. 28. after using to prevent rusting, which would cause it to 


<cilis hang or drag the indentation. The roller is made in two 
The Baker, McMillen Company, Akron, Ohio, is offer- _ sizes, 6 and 7 in. long, the indentations being 3-16 and % 


ing the new level shown in the accompanying illustration. in., respectively, from centers. In Fig. 2 is shown a ; 
It is solid cherry 1 in. thick and 2% in. wide, 42 in. long, bronze roller jointer or groover, made on the same prin- ' 





The Akron Eclipse Level No. 28. 


made from selected stock and highly polished. The tool ciples as the Dot roller. This tool makes a very neat 

contains four plumbs and two levels, so it can be used joint, and runs freely on ordinary bearings. The wheels 

either end up, and always have two plumbs in view. are 4 in. in diameter, and can be furnished with a fine 

——— joint for use on pavement work, or with wide grooves for 

Cement Workers’ Tools. stable work. Jointer I, illustrated in Fig. 3, is a tool 

with one straight end and one curved end, particularly 

The accompanying illustrations relate to tools adapted ee - a _ — = - ee “0 —— 

particularly to pavement work, recently added to the line crasnesrenk. Tt te SeeehBes either in Sewnneer tren, ‘ane 
of cement workers’ tools, manufactured by John Stortz 
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Fig. 3 Jointer I. 


\ ; -" me : . : 
; aa is 7', in. long with a 44-in. web. The handle is of maple, 


and is held firmly in position by means of a lug cast on 
the inside frame of the tool. 





—_—_—>+o—___— ; 

The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 

Mass., does much to assist the trade in selling its line. 

~ Practical advertising accessories recently issued include 

] Sil ae tle Fig ene handy abridged catalogues which can be inclosed in ordi- 

Roller Jointey nary letter envelopes or distributed from the counter. 

rG er They cover all the company’s staple numbers as well as 

he latest addition to its extensive and varied output. 

& Son, 210-212 Vine street, Philadelphia, Pa. Fig, 1 shows Stout part envelopes are also offered which are especially 

an iron indentation or dot roller, which is similar in lesigned for sending small articles through the mail. such 

every respect to the bronze rollers of this type, but is s component parts of firearms, &c. To merchants will 

made to meet the demand for a cheaper roller. While g¢ to pay transportation charges, a liberal quantity of 

this roller is first class for its purpose, the manufactur he abridged catalogues and part envelopes w e fur 
ers caution the user to clean and oil the tool thoroughly lished with imprinted firm name and address 
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Tallow, Prime..........csccces 61 @63 In Oil bbls 19%: a 050 pails, add to keg pric .@1 * too ae : : 4 L 
Whale, Crude......... 5 @36 In machine bbls.........+.+.- 0 @50% | = ad. White. in oil, 1 ao 5 ib - Dee tte eeeeeereeeees @ : 
itural Winter — 4 @48 | ae . ass'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% I , serseseeceuee (a f 
a ca \ nter ..49 @5l * Glue in # Lead, American. Terms: For lots 12} Red, Indian, English........... 14@ 6 ‘ 
ate. Mies hed Winter 51 @53 : nme Paescctee ster sense 46 oY | tons = e % ¢ senate, and : f : Amer ’ 3 @% i 
a pe dry Straines 42 OMMON BONE. ..eeeeeeers seen B } cash if paid in 15 days from date o Red. Turke Enatist . ] 
* hade ih. name Strained : - i 8 @% | invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs, and over | po4 _- mei Riccacinnasiea 4 a0 
sig! ae + Foot Stock, White.............12 @M | 2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | ».4° Vanes; aa toe a Ge eae 
N rt ‘ ™m occceccccccccecccecesere @.- Foot Stock. Brown.......... 1 @u | iate of invoice, for lots of less than nee cm an, Amer _ Lo » 2 50 “1 2 
mOUDOER cowzccsesssonoe see toe eg | German Hide............ 12 @18 | 500 Ibs. net Bh ee = 0S Le 
Coenes, Sam..-- a th 9%@10 FYENCH ..cccccccccccccceccsccesee10 @H0 | Zinc, American, dry.....cccsess @ 5% | Senna, | Italian, Burnt and _ 
oor tic. Prime oe 4] “a4? Irish sedeavenitisiinvdensncs te Ge | aaa: Bae Powdered 3 @9 
Cod pee ee saee 9 (@43 TOW GrOds.....cccccvcesevees 109 @12 Antwerp, Red Seal, dry.......... 8% Italian, Raw. Powdered @T 
Ns — ; aoe a49 PR TNR in dc na ccennnsces 14 @l7 Antwerp, Green Seal, dr,... 10% American, Raw . 1%@ 2 4 
ll yeeeeccomtanetoet rth 6%@ 7 Gum Shellac— em Paris, Red Geal, dry........... *% | American Burnt and Pow'd. 10 3 
Saponified .....seeeeeeeees t Oma o~ 20 Paris. Green Seal, dry ll ale repch...........# ton $18.00@25,00 } 
, : ( che é 5 . J > u é 
ons ; eon --« PERE ES : es te _ © Commercial s a Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: | American ; # ton 15.00@25.00 i 
eatsfoo eeccsocecs sone . 1 ( | Gree Roll as 
P l LAZOS.....ceeeeeveee #2 th 6%@ 7% | Button ....40 @50 | Green Seal: a 3% Terra Alba, French a 100 Th + .90@ 1.00 
aim, JAMOS. occ eceees Diat ‘1 aN 155 Lots of 1 ton and over..... @(@] English — 2 100 h Rika 1.00 
5 | i | Lots of less than 1 tor 3% (a 13% American ..¥ 100 Th. No. 1 Tha 90 
Mineral Oils— Fine, Orange rH nerd } Zinc, V. M. French, in yeaaar Oil: America.: ..# 100 th. No, 2 "60, ? 65 
rarne - » (a46 2 . . Rot . & p 
lack. 29 gravity, 25@30 cold # gal Ga a _ ao ,729 | Red Seal: sazainy, | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow..2 @3% 
"teat mea 13, @13% | Kala” Button "9 @B | Lots of 1 ton and over......11%@12% | Turkey, Raw and Powdered. (@ Hh 
est . nen ala utto : << ~ = | Lots of less than 1 ton......12 o@12% 1 
‘ Se 8 1, aR (@nT ots of les Burnt, Americar 16@ 2 
29 g gravity, 15 cold test........ 14@i » bh he > | Discounts.—French Zine Diseonn taw, Ams rie = i 3 2 
Summe : : s ctagon . : Ss = to buyers of 19 bbl. lots of one or mire 4 Palliow . aonb ae 
— r, a, filtered : 0 @32 | grades 1%: 25 bhis.. 2%; 50 bblis., $° : wr hao ion Pure. Lead a . 
ark, filterec ° > - & : : m 155 | aes zs scat i @2 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity ; : | Dey Colors— ® | Quicksilver, bu'k..............6 @ 
—— gravity = Colors in Oil— 2m Black. Carhon cece ees 4@10 Quicksilver, bags a8 





883 sp. gravity ] 2 | Black, Lampblack.......... 12 @14 | Black Dron. American : 3%4@8 | English, Imported a 65 @70 
OS EG ROE RS Blue, Chinese,........-.2+--+++--36 @46 =| Black Drop, English cccccec Oe) MINN aiccs cachasseccacindss $0.90@1.00 
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November 14, 1907 


Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which 


are 


made by more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 
ket as obtainable by the fair 
from manufacturers 


represent 
retail Ilardware trade, 
or jobbers. 
broken packages often command higher 


the mar- 
whether 
and 
lower 


those current in 


Very 


orders 


while 


small 
prices, 


prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special 


type (Roman) relate to 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
trade, 


obtainabJe by the fair retail 


jobbers. 


Goods.— Quotations 
goods of 


the ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 
manufacturers or 


printed in 
particular 


from 


Range of Pricer.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


| Blind— 
Cvulumbian and Domestic o 
NUL © coven unpeusreisan emanates Wi 
Zunwmerman's—See Fasteners, Liind. 


Window Stop— 
lves 


‘aplin’s Perfection.... 


Ammunition— See > Case, Car- 
iriayes, Shells, &c. 
Anti— Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton. Anti- 
iiuttiers, @ doz. —, Nos, 1, 
30.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; at ae" 
berunald Quick Shifter, doz. 
pairs ¥ o0a$3.00 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils 
Hay-Budden, 
Treuton . 


- 35% 
36: 


@s¢ 


# b 9xa9e¢ 
Imported— 

Peter Wright & Sons, ®@ t, 84 to 349 
ib. ll¢; 350 to 600 bb, lee. 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Milicis « ails Lu., $ic.uw.. eccses 16&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Appic, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Livingston Nail Co 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur 
Jcnuninys’ Pain., covets acne 
Black Lip or Blued. - Ga@bacd % 
Boring Mach. Augers. , 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist 
ord’s Auger and Car Bits 
Ft. Washington Auger Co., 

ard’s 
Forstuer Pat. Auger Bits 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No, 10 ext. lip, R. Jennings’ 


No, 30, R, Jennings’ list. . 
Russell Jenuiugs’......--... 
L’'Hommedieu Car Bits 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits......-..- 
Pugh's Black............+0++- eonescecss 
Pugh's Jennings’ Pattern. 
Snell's Auger Bi os 
Suell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.. 

Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. 
Snell's King Auger Bits % 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............60% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Patteru, No. 1, @ doz 
No. 2, $18 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern 
KE Jewnngs & Co., dSteer’s Pat. .23% 
Leskene Pat., small size, $18.00; large. 
size, $26.00 ‘ 


Swau 8 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbtle. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German L’attcrn, Nos, 1 to 19, 
$4.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$6.50@7.00 
Ames .. »---20010%, 
Universal 20% 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augeis 

Ford's 
C. KE. Jennings 

L’ Hommedieu’s 

Watrous’ 

Snell's ° 
Aw! matt soak ae 
Toot, 


list, 
5AT > 


Mechanics 


Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled 
Unhdled, Shidered 
Unhandicd, Patent. 
Peg Als: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@3}5¢ 
Unhdlcd, Shidered. .qro. 65@0¢ 
Scratch Arles: 
Handled, Com...qro. $8.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..qro.$11.50@12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awi and Tool. 
Axes— 


Bingle Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality . $5.75 @5.00 


Recond Quality... .. .$).25@4.50 


- 970.6366 ¢ 
- 07 0.66@70¢ 


gro. $2.75@3.00 | 


Thus 83's @ 334% & 10% signifies 


base we seer”? 
. $7.00@7. 50 


. $6.50@6.75 


bouble Bit, 
first Quality. 
Second Quality... eos 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Azle 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .442@9s ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... 345 4 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Louse... .3%4@ 4 ic 
No. 1% Com., New Style. p(s ¢ 
No, 2 Solid Collar Whig ¢ 
diaif J’atent 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22. 

Nos. 13 to 14 

Nos. 15 to 18 Wa WEL 7 

Nos. 19 to 22.... - PaWEIOZ 

Boxes, Axle- 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 6@7¢ 
b., 942@10¢ 


654 65.4109 


y 
- . 3 
65 6IL 107, 
j 
‘eo 


Half latent 


Bair 


Hendryx: 
A Bait.. 
B : 
Competitor Bait 


Balances— 


Caldwell new list 
Pullman 


Fishing— 


Spring Balances... 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances 
Straight Balances. 
Circular Balances 
Large Dial 


Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Crow— 


10 to $0 Ib. 
—G2,a2%,¢ 


l10OWel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..@ gro. $8.80 


Beams, Scale— 


Ecale Beams........ 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chattillon’s No. 
Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0.80; 
Tinned $0.85 
No. 11 Wire Coppered # doz. “3; 
Tinned 1.20 
No, 10 Wire Tinned 


Beaters, Egg—- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, 2 doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No. Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
Ri No. 6, Jap'd, $1.65, 
Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., No. 


.35. 
Taplin Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60, 
$6.00; No. 75, $6.50; No, 100, $7.00; 
No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No, 150, 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin'd, $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 

. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
: 300, Mammoth, per 
0Z., 


25. 00 
Tcrner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 
T. & 8. Dover 


Bellows— 


Blackamith, Standard Liat.. 
Split Leather.......60&10@65% 
Grain Leather.......50@5i0E10% 


Hand— 

Inch... 6 7 8 9 10 
Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.56 7.50 
Molders— 

Inch.. 10 12 15 16 
Doz. .$7.56 9.06 12.00 15.00 


Bells— Cow— 


Ordinary Goods.. .7545@ 
High grade 

lersey 

Texas Star...... 


Steel Crowbars. 
per Ib., 


Net Prices. 


7541045 
0€10@75% 
T5de10°, 


Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s 


that the of the goods 


per cent. 


price 


in question 
discount to 33% and 10 per cent. 


ranges from 33% 


discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of 
THE 
gives a 
thus serves as a 
Machinery 

Standard Lists.—‘ The 


Lists’ contains the list 


IRON AGE 
classified list of the 


also 


trades. 


Additions and Corrections.— 


manufacturers see 
DIRECTORY, 
products of our advertisers and 
DIRECTORY 


Iron Age 


prices of 


advertising columns and 
issued May, 1907, which 


the 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


Standard Hardware 


many leading goods. 


The trade are requested 


to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and 


Hardware Merchants, 


useful as possible to Retail 





Hana- 
Polished, Brass 
White Metal. 
Nickel Plated 
Swiss ° -I0% 
Cone’s Globe He ind Bells...... 33 sia 32 /o 


Miscellaneous— 


Perens Bas 04 iss<9 lb., 24@2¢ 
Church and School... .60@60d5% 


Belting— Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. .60€5% 
Regular Short Lap... .60é1045% 
Standard TOk5 
Light > 
Cut Leather Lacing yok 10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sy. ft. 


24 My 


50 @ 50€10 7, 
50@5 Meo | 


eee eeeent 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
T5GI5E5 % 
- WATE 10%, 
- WAVES 7% 
6VLICb6VE10% 
HULSE Z% 


Common Standard... 

Standard 

Extra 

High Grade...... 
Bench Stops— 

See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
setters 20° 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 mes 
Chain, Parts, Spokes. C 
Tubes .....00.. Soeccecccocescocosccess 60%: 


Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden 

& L. B, Co. 

Boston Wood Snatch 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10 
Star Wire ope, 50% : Tarbox Metal 
Snatch 50% ; Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope Snatch, 


foe 
Lane's 
Junior 
See also Machines, 


Patent Automatic Lock ong 
Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined 
Embossed 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co.... 


Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

6 and smaller. .70€5@—% 

Larger and longer..... 650 — 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80q@a— 
8 Fea 65d50— %, 
Machine (Cut Thread): 


% xX 4 and smaller .7é&74@—Y 
.65450— . 


Larger and longer. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
Mee .scs So 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.W.30  .85 155 .60 80 
Cast Iron Spring rote Jap’d: 
Inch 8 10 
Per 150 2.2 
Cast Iron Chain, Fiat Japunned: 
8 10 
‘$1. A 1.40 1.65 
Cast con Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
Inch 8 10 
Per do $0.75 951.25 
Wrought “Barrel Japd . 80@80€ 10% 
Barrel Bronzed.. .. . 60€10% 
Spring 2 10704104 10% 
Shutter - 0L5AINE 1045 % 
Square Neck.. Tyne 16 108 
Square TS 
Ives’ Patent 
Ives’ Wrought Metal..............0.: 4 


Expansion— 
Richards Miz, 5U& 107, 
Plow and Stove— 
PLOW ..cesees 65d5W—% 
BIOGE cececrese 2 SIM sdaZ, 
Tire— 
Common Iron. 
Norway iron.... 
Americau Screw Company; 
Norway Phiia., list Oct, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, '99 
Fravklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84...80 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, "84... 824 he 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, ’ v4 
Russell, Burdsall & ‘Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, 
Norway Phila., list oa : 
DM oils Mi bscenGlasebeansecpes ou 8214 
Shelton Co.: 
list Dec, 28, ’ 


Tiger Brand, © 
Phila., ~—. list Oct, 16,1884. .8242% 
Upson Nut Co. 
ZO WOMB. ccccisvesscvce sbiebwanee 
Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 
14 1% 1% 2 
Per doz... .$4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
Inch 2, 2% 
Per doz. 00+ $8.63 11.50 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each 257 


Boxes, Mitre— 


Cc, E, Jennings & Co 

Langdon, New Langdon and a 
don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
Acme 

Perfection 

Seavey 
Braces— 

Common Ball, 

Barber's 

Fray’s Genuive 8 

a ee No. 70 to 1 


Cc. Jennings & Co.. 

Mayhew’s Ratchet 

Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ BK 09 
P., 8S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. .60&10% 


Brackets— 
Wrought Stcel T0410 754 10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp. 80108061 1&5 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets : 70&10% 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
Bracket # doz. $1.50 
Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Rilpourme Bifz. Co...cccceccsces. 75&20°; 
Wire Goods Co 

Buckets, Galvanized— 

M’f’gr’s list, price per gon 

Quart..10 12 

Water, Rey. ..25.35 28.00 Py M6 ae 
Water, Hey... .45.35 $8.00 52.00 
Fire, Rd. Btm.$2.00 $4.65 38.65 
Watt 2.0 “S7.35 $LS5 $5.85 


Bull Rings—See Rinc+, Bull 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26, ’06. 
45@45410%, 
Tiebout’s > 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€19@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... .40€10@50% 
Loose Joint..........70&10@15% 
Loose Pin............%W&0QS% 
Maver’s Hinges.........%W@wd&5 
Parliament Butts.......70@045 
Wrought Steel— 
Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 
versible 745° 
Reversible and Broad. - 745s 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, €e......70% 
Back Flaps, Table Chest.65° 
Japanned., 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin. 

: fOk5& 
Light Narrow, Ball Tip. .60% 
Broad joes? 
Steeple Tinped....... ae 
Balt Tipped........ 


American... .$1.50 
ee a ar 


Cast Brass, 


aetra 10@ 


E 


7 
4 
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Cane, Bird— 

Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
1100, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 
MF vehxsexeksasnendtacckduskeabareas tet % 

Hendryx Bronze; Series 700, 800..30°. 

Hendryx Enameled.............cceees 35% 


Calipers—See Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b., 44% @4%¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 1b., 454 @o%¢ 
Burke's, Blunt 44% ¢ ; 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@4%¢ ; Sharp,442@%¢ 
Verkins’, Blunt, @ Ib, 3.65¢; Sharp, 


4.15¢ 
Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 
Caps, Percussion— 
Liey’s Be. Beceecseesse» -69G5EG 


a. Divececccccccs per M 34@35¢ 


BE desvccovcces43 Ot a eae 
G. B.cceccccecelts PO Bet 
Musket ...........per M 68@63s¢ 


Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20&5% 


Primer Shells and Bullets..154107, | 


All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 

See Stretchers, Carpet. 
Cartridges— 

Biank Cartridges; 
mC. Fy $9.00. tgs ae ae 


38 C. Fi, $7.00... ccc ces L086 
jim, $1.50........1065% 


22 cal, D4 

$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1045% 
B. B. Caps, Con. Bali, seat. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Baill.. Ny 
Central PW... ce ccccecoes 
Varyet and Sporting Rifle. 16489 


Primed Shelis and Buliete. 15410 
Rim Fire, Sporting.........60 
Rim Fire, Military........15&5% 


Casters— 
AE 6s 000s bese kee'sea eee 
PIB cccviccwaceceseres COGS 
Philadelphia .scccececees meee 
Acme, Ball Bearing......., es++ss++s- 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..... ToMidKIES 2 d 
Steel Gem... sevccccccces 





Standard bail Bearing 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list. “i6a02 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Proof Coil— 


American Coil, Straight Link: 
o- lv 4 6-16 Og 7-16 ly 9-16 
$8.77 6.17 5.02 4.57 4.37 4.27 4.22 
5% % %Wtol 1% to 1% inch. 
$4.17 4.07 4.02 4.12 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil: 
GO tO Ziccisvenes 70k5 @70L10% 
2 and 8..60k1E10@60k104 eae 
j, 5 and 6.... .50E10@i0E10E57% 
Halter— 
Halter Chain8......... 6OM@60E5% 
cerman Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July * ‘97 -C0E10E5 % 
Covert Mfg. Co, 
Halter <a 


Cow Ties— 
See Jlalters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
JVraces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
6% —6-S, Straight, with ring . $28.00 
6ig—6-2 2, Straight, with ring. $29.00 
64—8-8, Straight, with ring. $32.00 
6\g— 10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $37.00 

NOTE.—Add 2c eo pair for Hooks. 
Twist tyacee; add per pair for Nos, 2 
and 8, 2c; No. 1, $e? No. 0, 4c to price of 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 

on Chuiny &c. .60&10@60E1045 Z% 


Misce!laneous— 


Jack Chain, list July 10, ’98: 
Iron eer rrr |e 
Brase ... tevctoene scum 

Safety and * Plumbers’ Chain, 

60d 10%, 


Gal. Pump Chain....1b.44@4%/ 
Covert Mt 
Breast, Gialter: Heel, Rein, oo, 
HOM acoccccccccccccccccccoccscccoces to 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


eeeeee 


CHANG cccccscecccccescoes 35&242@40%, 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
Chains .......c.ccce co vecese A@O0ES % 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chaim. .....ccccccccescscccoccece 70% 


Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 58% 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 

Bbael Chait. ccsccccosccsscccencs: vce 60° 
Pullman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain 

60&10° 

Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 

Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 


ERS Ee See $1. 25@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue....gro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., 40@45¢ 


Checks, Door— 


Rardsley’s 
Pullman, 
Russwin 


per gro.. 
SebGbad bd ceneed Keseqsescsucn 33% % 





Sharp, 42@5%4¢ | 


Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools. 
Gentlemen's Chests, with 





Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., 
SE, WO ach Secwessindian 
Machinists and Pipe 
OS 5% yA 
on Cabinets. .ccccsccecsoccccccecess 45% 
kK. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
“Tool ED ik secnnccwvscsceccucadeed 74% 
Chisels—- 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List....... MEé1OG— % 
Buck Bros.. ee 30 
C.. E. Jennings & Co.: 


Socket Firmer No, 
Socket Framing No. 
Swan's 





L. & 1. White Gor snes0es? 
Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers...... 30465 @35% 
Buck Pc ccvasapanctnngndsdscesseseses 30 
E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. .25 
L. CE gas a es es B&5 
Cold— lb. 


Cold Chisels, good quality. 18@15¢ 
fair quality.11@1#¢ 
ordinary... 


Cold Chisels, 
Cold Chisels, 


Chucks— 


9@10¢ 


Beach Lat. CRE sons 
Empire .... 
Blacksmith 
Jacobs’ Drill ‘ 
Pratt's Positive ‘ 
Skinner Patent. Chucks: 

Independent Lathe Chucks....... 35 

Universal, Reversible Jaws........: 35% 
Combination, Reversible Jaws... .35 






Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 45%; Skinner Pat., 
3%: Positive Drive..............40 

Plane? Chucks.....cccccccccces aes 

OE MPR NID: oicScnssesvevecedeax 35 

Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck. ...cccccccoes 45%, 


Union Mfg. Co. 
Combination, Nos, - & 2 ‘ 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21.........3 







: 
Scroll Combination, N . d 

B4 ..000- 0 
Geared Sx DB 


Independent Tron, 
Independent Steel, No. ° 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, oO 100, ion 

104 359 






= er rrr 4 
CE GUD Bic sncsccccccnccceces 5% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
Universal, No. 42.....cccccccccccsees 35% 
Iron — Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30, 

CE, Ticats catmbicictaceosctseec’ 35% 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 

TR vovcccvcccceccsccccccesecccecececs 30% 

Westcott’ Patent Chucks: 
LAURO OCRUENBe cccccsccccccccccccceses 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. "50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
ee Pree 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe ».50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@ 2045", 
Carriage Makers’, P.. 8. & W. 
OM, cesvcsecacecese Ceseccccesececes 50&10% 
he. NER oy cc occa sccaxeed 334& 10%, 
See Te WR incscscccscccecssene 45° 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65% 
Wood Workers, Hammers’.......40&10% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 

Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 40°% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 


W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25 
Cleavers, Butchers'’— 

Weehah Bae scsceccccctcccccescccscccccs 30% 

Fayette R. Piumb............. es 30% 

Ee & E, Gx We Gece cccckcsscsoce 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 

Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 

* Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 


Stewart's Enclosed Gear ae 
Horse, each.. $6.75 {8 
Stewart's Patent ‘Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each..... $12.75 


Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machive, No. 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, ’05, 

804804 10% 

Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, dc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

ITardware list: 
Plain Ribbs, Glohe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, jottling, 
Asa bakin ha wed wre ord ot va— 7 
Compression Bibbs. 6o€loa—Y% 
Coffee Milils— 

See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens .. 
et MT sth Sexes gusidan shAvaeWeaeet 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & an 


OE. Boab ineddl shik se ctccacectabicncvcaun 40% 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 

Ordinary Goods...... 70k 10@75 % 

Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior 


Dividers............. an” 
Lodi MDividers.......... 7 


“&10% 





| 


| 





Conductor Pipe,— 


L. U. L. to Dealers: 
Galvanized 
Galv, Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16420 o2. 
Eastern: 
70%, 5OLITYSY, H5% 
Central: 
W0L5Y, 55% 45 
Western and Southern: 
GE1OY 506, 214% HOES 
Ro. Western 
65465 pods pOE2U, 


Terms, 6) days; 2% cash 10 days. Fae 
tory shipments yencrally delivered. | 
! | 
| 


See also Lave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— | 
L. & G. Mfg. Co.: 
Gal..... oo eae Ae 


Galvanized, ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3,90 


Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 
oe 2 1 6 8 
Each .....$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
Ween BOMIEIOG Ss oc ccccicccdenesess 10 
EH ivine ca cucaneeneneineweune 10 
Coopers’ Tools— 
See J'o0ls, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 30@33¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to patr......é 32 35¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab...........lb. 8i¢ 


Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 26¢; No. 7, 2644¢; No. 6, 
27o¢. In lots of 12 doz. or | 

1 cent less per pound. 

Laid Italian, lb., No, 18..37¢ 

Italian, 1b., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 22¢ 

Common India...... lb., 11 11x04 

Cotton Sash Cord, Tiw'ted.18@ 20¢ 

Patent Russiad......... 40. . .O0¢ 

Cable Laid Russia...... lo. . .8i¢ 

India Hemp, Br'd'd.....lb.. .21¢ 

India Hemp, Twisted. .ib. ali¢c 

Patent India, Twisted...lb...17¢ 

Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, #@ Ib, 
M%e¢; No. 7, 264%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
om, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%¢; 6, Wee. 

Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 


evel 


Cable 


OW Be ccccccccccccccesescess PDB ¢ 
Pullman: 
ree GaP Bi ccc cacececocestosss 18% 


Sash Cord Attachments, 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, # ., Drab Cotton, 


per doz.10¢ 


55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 
¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50¢ | 
Massachusetts, White....#8  40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... # th 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
Silver Lake, per lb.: 
Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....574¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


List July 10, 1906........ Wa—% 
liendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85&10° 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
NE cvedde dca ween cciumenensaesan 85410", 
Cradies— 
CC GS awe vesncaue - 40 1214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.500 $7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 

Zelnicker'’s Lumber # gro 
White and Purple, Indelible.. °F 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black........$4.00 


Giant Lumber, 5% in, x 15-16 in 
round, all colors, $16.25; Indel 
DEEN? xnedasussaseansdemdietscenest $18.75 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in. x % in, Round, $2 50; 5 in. x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
$2.50; 5 x1\%x 3-16 idesaunasunes $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $5.50; 


MEME ~ idea duditatbeddecasdmerivsenine $5.00 
Crow Bars—‘See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

Victor Gardeu...... evececcceces 50%, 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 


No, 12 M'd'm Knives, 1817.# doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
aa # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son. .. doz. $2.50 
Cutte rs— ‘Glass— 
ee SE OM devncasncdiccasnes 40° 
Red Devil......... uJ 


B. Mfg. Co... 
Woodward 


Meat and Food— 

American 4 30° 
Nos, . . 401 492 403 404 405 4196 407 
Each .. $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 

Tit BR. fs 

Each $2 $3 $2.75 $1.50 $6 25@%5&Ts° 
Se ee Lic cape sqaantetnce {0&T*e 
VE a A As 

Dixon's 

Nos.. 








' a t 
"305 310 312 3 30) 


$35.00 $48 90 $14.00 $72.00 $648. 00 


New Triumph No. 605, # doz, $24.90 
$0&10 
Russwin Food, No, 1, $24.00; No. 2 
EE” édbustsnucedeacevadinn 45&10& 19° 
$15 0 ’ 

Prternrise Pec? Shavers 95 ax | 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 


Slaw and Kraut Cutters.......... 35% 
Ce dc, cumicdannnevleveaceces 30 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 


NED Wandcehacadudencssnaves # doz. $4.00 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $}. 25@$}4.50 
I ne ae dian Ha 3 


National, #@ doz., No. 1, $21; No = 
BP RedksGedamevcieiss ceucencesanaatees 40°, 


LPiennen, Post Hole, &c.— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, ® doz., $24.00..........0.04.25 
Samson, # doz., $34.00.:...........25 

Iwan's Imp’ved Post Hole Auger. .40 
Vaughan Pattern Post rfole A vers 





# doz., $7.00 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers, # 

GUE.) accukevsinaicasdtecauxsnasan » $8.75 

Split Handle Vout Hole Dig 

® doz. $2 5 

Hercules Pattern, # doz........$10,00 
Aohler’s, ®# doz Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant $12.00 Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible $9.00 Rival 

Ee PWG ccc caccnccnsccees .. -$7.50 
Never-Bre ak Lost Diggers, 
SE aan Asner dkcded ty . 60 


Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers.....35 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 
MOONEE .g necedice $1.50@$1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls......... Low 10 
Breast, P., 8S. & W.. > 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 508 10@ 60410 
Millers Falls Automatic Driils.33! ad 10 . 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............25 
Ratchet, Parker’s......... 7 
Ratchet, Weston’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s 
a 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 
Ratchet, 





Celebrated.. : 
Whitney's, P., S. & W., 
50&5% 
1, $10.00; 
Bekicevees 3344 % 


Twist Drills— 


Bit Stock......... 60£ 10€ 10@10% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10@ 604 1045 % 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz 50¢ 
LBalsey's Screw Holder ne rity 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in. 


Whitney's Hand Drill, No. 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12. 





VaudaitvibasCameacacareseaciies 80% 
Buck Bros.’ "Screw Driver’ Bits.. 6 
Cn” wicduladel csecmiadaabichde a c 
DTS. cnctctesktvcaeteneesiacunekanc 70% 
Fray's Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers.. -- 40107 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet. 
eed ee easai0’/ 
Mayhew's Black Handle.............. 4 
Mayhew’s Monarch............. 





Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and. 21° ‘ 
Millers lalls_ Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42..15&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co., 
turn, 6633%; Elmora, 60%; Star, 


30&10 
Swan's: 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40&10% 
E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 


Galv, Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 1}, 16480 oz. 
Bastern: 
Wk5% 60€10% % 
Central: ; 
TIE 10% 65% ho F 
Ww ester nand Southern: 
75 6045 yOLS Y 
So ‘ estern: 
70410% — 55ATUGY 4214° 


Terms.—2% for cash. 
ments generalty delivered. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory ship ments, all territortes: 


Factory ship 


Galv, Steel and Galv. C. J. 
Standard Gauge... cece 80% 
ae eee heen aww seeo 50% 
No. DE OC 066s 6 eheaeewnae. ee 
TINE Ve doi lgh id fallen sees eee 10 
Ns deci ewe wdimaaaen 510% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue 40.& 10&10° 
Edwards, Roya! RB! 10K 10& 10 
Reeves, Dover, one piece..... 10&10 


Emery, Turkish— 


4 to 54 to 

46: 220: Flour. 
Kege ........5 ¢ 5%4¢ Mee 
% Kegs.....1b.54¢ 5%¢ S%e 


% Kegys.....lb.5%¢ 6 ¢ § ¢ 
10-1b. cane, 

10 in case... .64¢ 7¢ 6¢ 
10-16. cane, less 

than 10. m—¢ 24 6 ¢ 
Less quantity. . 10 ¢ mé¢ 8 ¢@ 
NOT = ™ lots 1 *o 3 tons a discount 


of 10¢ is given, 


a 


ab > J 


eed 


cook tas i 


§ 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice | 


—See Squeezerse, Lemon. 


F asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman s 
Wailing 


Upson’s “Patent. poncessobonnoesseere +40 
Cord and a, 
Ives and Titan.....+++- stononeseseud 33% % 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined......+++ + -50E10@60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
604104 20% 
eee + 4085 @ 4061085 % 
eae e cee e WELIGIEZ 


-60&10% 
60/7 


Red Cedar. 
Petroleum ‘ 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

Metal Bey..cccseccecereeeeeeeess 


W est Lock..... 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tie Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin K 1 
Jobn Sommer’s Victor Mtl, 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
John Sommer’s Pinon Lock 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined.. $09 
John Sommer's Reliable Cork Lined. 


%o 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 84 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. . .50 6 
John Sowmer’s No Brand, Cedar 
John Sommer's — Cedar.... 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise, 

. doz. dog. 00 


Lane's, # 
National Measuring, # doz. 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Nov, 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. ", Wd 10G@75410 % 
Standard pane” 75410 @80% 
Lower Grade.... 15k 106 10@80E 10 % 


enaubed— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
2h, 91. eee eeveeee 83 13@H0% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Allith Underwriters’ Approved......507% 
asichards Mig. Co.; 


Universal, No, 103; Special, 


. 96 
Expansion Bolts, No 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 5 
Juch bg aie ee 17 
Per doz... . «$3.60 3.85 
Pp, & & W. © 
Readiuy ddardware Co 
Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressore, 


Forks— 


NOUWE, —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, oF 
selling at net prices. 
lowa Dig-Ezy Rotate 
Victor, Hay ‘ sconces 
Victor, Ma: 

Victor, Hea 

Champion, 

Champion, 

Champion, 

Columbia, J 

Columbia, Man 

Columbia, Sp adi ing 
Hawheye \ood Barley.. . e 
W.&@C + tato Digger -- 60410 
Acne Ha : 60420 
Acme Manure, 4 tine. 

Dakota Header... 

Jackson Steel Barley eeeccccceccers 6 
Kansas Meader. 

\W & C. Pavorite 

l’liated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Wood Saw-— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz. 75@s0¢ 
Red, S'y't Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per d0z.$1.40@1.50 

Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Rr a aeca se 2 3 4 6 
Bach ... .$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly. 
Pans—Sce Pans, Fry. 
Per 1000 Feet. 


See 


tr 
Fuse— 


Hemp 
Cotton 
Waterproof Sgl. 
Waterproof Dbi 
Waterproof Tpl. 


and Oil— 
Pattern 75 @80% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c..50@50d10% 


‘ stephens Co.: 

Markin g, Mortise, &c.......50&50&10° 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c..67%‘ 
Wire Brown & Sharpe’s...........33%°® 
Wire. M 3° 


Wire, P 8 “& W. Co 3% 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered aseort 
ments, per gre. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1. $2.00: @. $2.80 
Nptke, Metal, No. 1, $§.00: 2. $5.80 
Natl, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2. $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled. No. 1, 
$5.30: &. $5.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report 


Presses, 


3.65 
4.40 
5.15 } 


Taped.. 
T'aped.. 
Taped... 


104£214% 


Ntcbbins’ 





Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 65@65&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
#54 101450 % 
Elwell’s 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade....gro.$6.00@6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10- pails, ea. 
8¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 B, $1.20; 


Helmet Hard 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike B6fe. 00. ccsosccveves - -334@33%&10% 


Grinders— 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
Nos. 01, $175; 1A, $2.50; 0 
00 


$5 
Alundum Sickle 
Nos. 20, $5.00; 
Combined, $6.50. 
Alundum Disc 


Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family 

iach, # doz., 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli 
3all Bearing, mounted 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips 


I lstiove and Ties— 
Cow Ties..... 60L5@60E10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Veb 

Jute 

Sisal Rope 

Cotton ope. 

Hemp Rope. 
Oneida Community: 

Coil and Halters 


Grinders, 
20A, $6 


Grindstones, 
D0 


40&10&2% 


Niagara Coil and Halters. “siesoaes > 
Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&10&5%, 


Hammers- 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists 55& 10@55410&5 
Heller's F arriers’ {&5@NK1IOKS 
Peck, Stow & Wilk : 

Crucible Steel 

Farriers’ 

Riveting 

Machi: 
Blacksmiths’ 


ists’, 


Hammers ; 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7}2@4 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges 
Under 3 ib.. po lb., 50¢.8 
jo 5 ib » pe ib. g/C. . 80d fa 
Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30 oe 
SUé 1065 
ib. Ye@l0¢ 


£50—% 


Wilkinson's Smiths’ 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
iwe, Pick, « CVE 10 GUE 15 
Hoe, Rake, 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, & 
Rae TIGNES. «60 <.00002 ss }0 
D Handiles..... 40 


Cross-Cut ‘Saw Handles 


c his ampion . . 50 
hisston's . 50% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles 
Auger, adssortcd.. ro .s3 a $3.50 
Brad Awl.. ‘ UO. $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory......$2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.754a 
£1.9 Hickory. $7.60Q@81.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.6000$1.75 
File, $1.30@ $1.49 
liai 


assorted.....gro. 
mescnes, éc. 
hE 10608 19485 % 
Hand Saw, Vernienea, doz 
80.€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ 
Fore, doz, 55¢; 
Chante-ttenhes . 
c arving Too 
is Se 60(@60&10 
Fit ar wl 6X 60K10 
Saw ar ion 3WaA30K 10 
Screw ‘ cil 30@30&1 
ers F j het Anger 
15&10% 
indie 


$0.85@$1.50 


ner, 


: Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, Bolted.90¢ 


30&10 


R 
34 in., $5.80, 
¥ doz, 12 to 


Hangers— 

NOTE.—Barn Door Hanaers are qen- 
—_ quoted per pair, without track, 
and Parlor Door Hangers vr double set 
with trac KR. de . , 

\ \ifg Co 

R liable Nos, 1 and 2: 
3; Allith Adinustable 
iable Parlor Door 


Allith, No, 
No. 6: Re- 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 
Oscillating 
Big Twin os 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: : 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Loose 
Roller Bearing 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. 
Roller Bearing, No, 1l, 


-60&10 
$15.00, 


Roller Bearing, 
22, $18.0 
Bull Dog, $24.00... 
Lane Bros. Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing. $1.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 
pion 2.25 
Barn Door, 
Hinged 
Covered 
Special 
Lawrence Bros.: 
TNOS . ccc cpensecccnccecesss 55&10 
Cleveland 4 
Clipper, No, 
Crown 
Cyclone, No. 40. 
Tandem, No, 50. n 
New York...... eoncendsecese 55&10°5 | 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
Roller Bearing, Nos. 
Anti-Friction a 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm,60%, 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. | 
Roller B'r 'g St’) Track No. 12.§2 20 
Roller B'r’g St’! Track No. 13. - 50 | 
Roller B'r'g, Nos. 39, 4l, 
T0&7%e 2c 


Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem ‘Trol- 
ley Track No. ( 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8 
Auto Adj. Track No. 2 
Trolley B. D. No. 17, 
D. No, 2. 
$2.45; No, 
Galety Underwriters F, D. No 
U 
No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% | 
Adjustable Track N | 


60& 10 
ot $6.08 
° -60&5 


1 and 2.70% 


often given. 


— 


Extra K@10% 


es 
P lace, 
1 
Royal. Adjustable Track No. 
50&10% 

an Wood ‘Track ‘No, 1 ® 
Trolley B » No, 20 50K 1C 
Trolley B D: No, 24, $1.30; No 
27, $1.40; No ; “$1.60 
Roller Bearings, Nos. 37 

41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7' 
Anti friction, No, ) 

sizes 2% 4 3 

Hi ged Pa 





Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.'s kia. : 
der’s Roller Bearing 50&15.210&5 
Myers’ Stayon Ha 


Hangers— Garment-— 

Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled, 
$27.00; 1 pair Fl at Gun Metal, $12.00; 
1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50: 
1 pair Wood Clamp, $13.50; Skirt 
Hangers, Folding, per gro., $21.90 
Coat Hangers, Folding, per gro., 
$8.00; Garment Hanger Rods, Round 
Nickeled, per gro., $10.50; Garment 
Hanger Loops, ur Nickeled 
per $10.50 


Myers’ 


Patent Gate Hangers, 
net . 


# doz 
; $4.50 


Joist and Timber 
Lane Bros 
Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security Hasn 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. j0é2.a@ 
Second quality 50€5 


50&10°% 
# doz. .60 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark No. 5. $1.75: No SB $2.00: No 

$2.95: No 31. $2 
No SE, $3.25: No, 
Clark Coal, # doz. 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara: Clark's 0. P.:; 
Clark's Te; Buffalo.) 
_ re $ 5 
Doz $ 21.35 8.79 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dirie, &c.) 
No. ae Ny 2 215 
Doz. pair. ....80.70 65 .60 .85 


Mortiae Reversible Shutter (Buf 


m @ 

-$0.70 65 60 

North’a Antomatic Rlind Fixtures 

No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 

Brick, $11.50 10 

Charles Parker Co 

Parker Wire Goods Co.: 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic Guns 

Hinges ....... + 20Y 


or 


Peewee eee eeeeeees 


Awning eels No. 
No, 111, = 
209 


iste j Blind 
110, for wood, $9.00; 
brick, $9.00 
Reading's Gravity... 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No. 16474 doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 
CD sn CA Ee RR cincsecsics ne 
Acme, Lull & Porter.. ; 
Queen City Reversible... 
Shepard's Noiseless, 
55 
Locking, 


Niagate. Gravity 


7. 


Buftale 
3 & 5 
Shepard’s Double Locking. . 
Champion Gravity Locking. 
Pioneer 
Empire 
Ww. Me 
ing, 


“Pat’ n, N 
3 


Gravity Locking 


Gravity Lock 


Co.'s Mortise 
2 M&10 


Gate Hinges- 
one 8 or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 


1 s 38 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. «++ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. osace cf ot te 
New England: 
With Latch 
Without Latch.. .doz. 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......d0z.. 
Without Latch.. .doz. 


Western: 
With Latch .. doz. $1.75 
Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3.. eee 


. -@$2.00 
- @$1.60 


-@$1.75 
- 81.35 


Pivot nen 


Bommer Bros. Piv aoa we 
Lawson Mfg. Co, oe néneee cnn 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Tron.. .$6.75 @8?.00 
Non-Holdback,Cast 1ron$6.50Q $6.75 


J. Bardsley: 
Bardsley's Non-Checking Mor 
tise Floor Hinges........... 40 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33% 
Bommer Broa : 
Bommer Ball Be ns Floor, . ; 
Bommer Spring es 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel ‘Hold Back. 
# gr. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Spring Hinges. 25 
Tripie End Spring Hinges 50 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor. .50 
Garden City Engine House ) 
Keene's Saloon Door ‘ee oe sae 
Columbian Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel.........30 
Acme, Brass...... é ivea dee 
American ‘ 
Columbia, # gr. No. $9.00; 
$25.00 


Non ‘ie 
Columbia, Adj., y gr. $12.00 
Columbian 60&10 
Gem, hew 7 
Clover Leaf 
Oxford, new list... 
Floor Spring Hinges 
Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless... .30 
Richards Mfg. Co.; 
Superior Double “Acting Floor 
Hinges . ek 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door..... # er. $9.00 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor 
Hinge ° 50 
Ball Bearing Door.... 25 
No. 777, Sheet Steel Ho 
¥ gr. pr 
Superior Sprit g 
Superior Floor 


most of these Hinges 


No, 7 
Hing: 8 


often given on 


: * xe 
‘Hinge Co.: 
Hinges 33% J 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, liet 


December 20, 1904: 
Light Hinaes..50&10% ) 
Heavu Strap Hinges. .6045% 
Light T Hi 
Heavu T 
Frtra ivy 
Hinge 
Cor. 
Cor. 


é€c., 


Nt? ip 


wep: 
504610 { 
33, 
GOES Y 
50€ 10% 


7 Hinge &. 
Hasps 
Heavru Strap 
Er. Heavy T.. 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. .lb. 
{1 to 20in.. 
22 to 86in.. 


Screw Hook and Eye: 
4 to 1 inch 
®e-Ine 
\-inch 


Hitchers, Stalil— 
Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


and Strap. 


Boe 


Covert 


Hods— Coal— 
M’f’or’s list, price per gross 
Inch 1% 17 
Galv. Open.. .$35 $89 $42 
Jan, Onen.... 26 8 $1 
Calr. Funnel, 48 8 58 
Jap. Funnel... 383 86 §9 
Masons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Rrick, No. 162...... 
Steel Mortar, No, 158..... 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scorvil and Oval Pattern.... 
osf0h 10606 106 10% 
Grub, list Fed. 1899 


TOL IWA IS4 10% 


..each $1.05 
each $1.35 








i oe. i 
November 14, 1907 
D. & H. Scovi 27 ke 
Al Fork & H C Scovil Pat 
ter . ee ere sates eseeeeses ou 
Handled— 
NOTE. Manufacturers are selling 


from the list of September 1, 94, but 











many jobbers are still using list of Au 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cr Weedi No, 1,$2,00; No, 2,9-.0) 
Star Double Bit oseens > 
ht. Madison Cotton Hoe TUK 10K 
i Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
4 doz . . 70&10 
M son Mattock Hoes iS 
Regular Weight...... # doz. 40&5 
‘ # doz. $4.0L 
rt, Mad Sprouting Hoe, #@ doz., 
oU&l 
Mad Dixie Tobacco Hoe...,.. 
(WK 1LVAI 2 
I\ ger’s Cut Easy ++ 1 0&10 
ii . .-  45&10 
75&2 
Lb. LB, f ( ru 
i. 1 ( 
i wd net, 
W.&C, Lit g Shuttle Hoe, #doz.§ 


Hoisting Apparatus— 

see dluchines, Hoisting. | 
Holders— Bit- 
45&10% | 


Ning ir, # $24.00 
Door | 
Bardsley's, Iron, 40 Brass and 
Bronz eee ée 20 
Man pare 7 .sedeceessscak bean 30 l 
Pullman .ohieneeee oteccessnceess este 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No, 117, Ever- | 
ready, 40%; Nos. U8 119 Sure | 
Grip . . . 200K 
Superior ......++- $cesetevensece - dd%*% | 
File and Tool-— 
Nicholson Wile Holders and File. 
BHOnGle® ooo cccccccvcceccovcoece 33%@40% 


Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10.80; @ doz ‘ae $1. 


Trace and Rein— 


Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz. 
PALS oc ceeeceecsceresseccevececees $1.25 


Dash Rein Holder, #@ doz. pairs..$1.25 


Hones—Razor- 


Pike Mfg. Co, felgian and Swaty, 
COOTOIALL. «06 ce cree renee 003 | 
Hooks—Cast Iron-— 
Bird Cage, Reading........ecccceeees 40% 
Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40% | 
Coat and Hat, Reading.... 45420 % 
Coat and Hat, Wriglhtsvill 60&5 
Harness, Reading List.........-- . 40% 
Wire 
S| errr eres; oh. . 80% | 
Wire C. & HH, Hooks Wa > 
Isradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
lat, sU& Ceiling HUN] 
umbian Hdw, Co,, Gem .i IND | 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King..70&10% 
\ Gvods Co.: - | 
Acme, 60410 Chief, 70 Crown, | 
75%; Czar, 65%; V Brace, 15 


Czar Harness, 50&10 

Wrought Iron 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. | 
GOON oi cas aaaas doz. $1.05@$1.25 | 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c | 
See Wrought Goods 
Miscellaneous - | 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. | 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, | 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 | 








Grass, best, all sizes, per doz$3.00 | 
Grass, common grades, ail sizes | 
DOT GOB. cverseresescsesoss $1.50 
WW hiffletres lb. 5% @eF | 
liooks and Eyes: 
eee . GOC60E 10% | 
Malleable Iron...... PO TOELOY | 

Coverc Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
FROOME  cccccs genndsaenees 40% | 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks 

#? doz. $3.25 net 

Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Shoulder 804&10 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 

Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn 
Horse Nails— 

See NaJls, Horse 
Horseshoes- 
See Shoes, Horees. 
Hose, Rubber- 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ... ft 1d 6é | 
tply) Guaranteed ft S@ 9¢ | 
} plu Guaranteed ft. twatt¢é 

Cotton Garden, My in., coupled 
Low Grade ft Ran O¢ 
Fair Quality ft.watté 

cee Sad 

From 4 to 10 . 1d. 82 14e 

R. B. Sad Irons 1b. 348 


lirs. Potts’, centa per aet: 


Nos. 50 55 0 65 


lap'd Tops S$ 80 93 OF 
Tin'd Tops RR 8 98 95 
Vow England Pressing. Ib 34@}4 


Bar and Corner 


ri rd Mf c Sar 60&10 
Cor Y 60 
Pinking- 
Pinkinag Trone ‘ dor.6é | 
Irons, Soldering 
See Copvers, 
Jacks, Wagon— 
(‘overt Mfe. Co,: 
Auto Screw......... WA2”; Steel, 15% 
ROEDER kanten cobensetibewehabecddasans 50% 


THE IRON 


Lane's Steel . SUKS 

KK ur liger Stee N l SU 

Smith & Hemenway Co.'s..........25 
Ladder 

Ri I Mfg. Co,, Ladder Ja 


Kctties 


Brass, Spun, Plain 2025 
hkuameled { Cast lron—Se Wa 
Holiow 
Knives 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c. 
ter Lr LB ier, «& 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery ¢ 
Corn 
Columbia Cutlery Co, \\ at 
Brand Knive iH ou 
\V ut \ome t i $2.60 
Dent, $2.75 Adj. Serrated, $2.20 
Serrated, $2.1 Yankee No. 1, $1.50 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 
Drawing 
Standard List 7565 @I5E 10 
C, E, Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 4 
2&7 
Jennings & Griffin N 4) 12 
662347 
Swans . ee ’ 66%s(a7 
Watrous mae 164 


20K 525 


L. & tl. J. White 
Hay and Straw 
Serrated Edyc, per doz .$5.40@5.75 
Iwan'’s Sickle Edge. # doz. $9.50 
lwau’s Serrated # doz. $10.00 


Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ . doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenlholm’'s ..- 8 doz. $3.00@3.25 


Knobs— 
Buse, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip.....gro0.$1.25Q$1.40 
Curriaye, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40@4i¢ 
Door, Mineral...... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05a2.15 
lsardsley's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Retest Leather— 
see Belting, Leather— 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 


Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable phan 
Lanes Store e © 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders 
Kiichards Mtg. Cc 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112 50% 
(‘limax Shelf, No, 113..... Janke 
lrolley, N BBD, sccccousens eee 5 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G, Mfg. ¢ low list 2 
-~ » & ‘ TASS 
Reading eeuve ( 
Lanterns— Tubular 
Regular, No. 0.....d02.84.35@ 4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0.. doz $7,004.48 
Hlinge Globe, No. 0, d0z.$4.60C4.75 
Olha ST s ‘ oe ee QU QAL 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
S-inch 0.0 00 00, 0 PRE ae 
Latches Thumb 
Rogyin's Latches, with screu 
due fa4ue 
Door 
Allith Mfg, Co,, K il ‘ \ 
gator > Reliable ¢ is 
Crouk & Carrier Mig. ¢ N 
€* doz. > 
Kichards Bull Dog, Heavy No 
125 sau 50&5 % 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127 $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 
Smail........doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg, Co,: 
Cotton, 4 ; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 35 


Sisal, 0) 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps 


Lifters, Transom— 


Rn. & E ince , 10 
Lines 

Wire Clothes, Nos, 18 19 20 
100 feet... ee UF 2.25 2.00 
1 Feet... . . $2.10 1.80 1.65 

bumisu. Cordage Wor 
Solid Braided Chala, N le 40 
Solid Braided Masons 30 





Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No, 0 
$6.00; No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No 
CCG dcinekwaseunedates er. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade ; 
White Cotton, No, 3%, $ 
$2.00: No. 4b. $2.50: Cok 
31.75; No. 4, §2.25: No 
Linen, N¢ ‘so, $2.50; No 
No. 4%, $4.50 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5 


White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton 
$8.50 aan’ . 20 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft 
$2.75; 60 ft $3.25; 70 ft $3.75; 75 
ft.. $4 80 ft $41.25; 90 ft $4.75 
100 ft $5.25 ; 2 
Turner & Stant Co 
Solid Br 1 Chal Masons and 
Aw Line ‘ 
Clothe I White Cott 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....2 
Locks Cabinet 
Cabinet Locks ssl, ¥ 


Door Locks, Latches, &c 
OTE. 


on these goods 


Reading Hardware Co ad 40", 
R. & E. Mfe Ov . 10 
Padlocks 


R, & E. Mfg. Co. Wrougad Steel and 
Brass oi T5&19% 
Sash, &c. 
Ives’ Patent 
Bronze and Rrass, 55&5 Crescent 
60° Iron, 60 Window Ventilat 
ing, 40&20%: Robinson Pat. Venti 
lating Sash Lock, 33%° 


Net Prices are very often made 





| 


AGE 








Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock.. 
Reading Sash Locks 
Wl achince—Boring 
Com, Lpr't, without Auye 
$2.00(2.2 
Com. Angl'r, without Auye 
2.254 2.50 
Swan's Improved 1&1 
Jenning N i4 « 
Nha bs 
Snell’s, Upright, $ Angular, $ 
Corking 
Reisinger luvincibie Hand Power 
vd $i8 
Fence 
Williams’ Fence Machines each, $5.5 
Hoisting 
Moors Anti-Friction Cha H 
M re ti j Li t with i 
lsrake 
Moore's Cy b High Speed Chair 
Hoist 2 
Ice Cutting 
Chandler's . lo'a 
Washing 
Boss Washuw Mactiue ¢ Per d 
Boss No. 1 ; $2 
Loss Rotary $57.0 
Champion Rotary Banner N 1. $57 
Standard Champion N > 
Standard Perfecti oZ 
Cincinnati Square Wester x 
Uneeda American, Round $33.6 
Mallets— 
Hickory 45€5@50 
Lignuumvita eee ° 49h9CL90 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple 
WOO cecencvess doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett lrouw Works... scnwet 50% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.50 
Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 
Keystone . pale ansecraumewaknuneds 50% 
RENEE: cuccsscese sianeckniperesetiwe: 50%, 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. , 
Milk Cans—~see Cans, Milk | 
. | 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— | 
Enterprise Mig. CO..........000+-20G@20% | 
Nationa J i , 
Parker's ¢ unbia and Vict 
Parker's Box and Sid SUK 
Swift, La Bros, ¢ | 
Motors, Water 
Divine’s Red Devil 
Lippi tt 
Mowers, Lawn 
NOT} Net prices are yoneral y quoted 
Cheadpust..... ai sic $/.80(42.U 
CROGR cance ail st 8 (12.0 
Better Grade all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
z 1) it S-in 
High Grade... .84.50 4 ) 9.29 
Continental t 
Great t 
(reat t 1 Lb ‘ 
\Y Ker Cit J 
- \ t 
Ll’ Ss J i Bearing 
SUKLUY 
l V ia Golf 50 
i va i hiot « 
l’er vania Pony 10K 
(sranite State: 
Style \ l vy W 
St BK, I W 
St ( ll \W 
& 
S Db, il \W 7 
i ideipula 
Styles M., S., ¢ a = FOK 10& 
Style A All Stee bUK LUKAS 
ii AN « 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .40 
liorse ; 0&5 
Pony e {0&5 
G-in, Horse &10 
Kagle Horse “ 3045 
I. X, L. Horse 0 
| 
N aiis— 

Nive Nails and Brads, Aliscel 
lanecous ieee - 8ST GsTodl 
Cut and Wire See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster 

ers’ &¢ See Tacks 
Horse 
No. GOT S O10 
Anchor 233 21 2 19 18 10K 
Coleman 13 12 12 hh iil net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 40&5 
Livingst 19 18 17 16 16 10 


Wester : # h Bee 
Jobbers’ Special Brands 
per lb 9@10¢ 
Picture 


Ng 2 2, 3 in, 

Brass H’d.js 5 60 4? oy 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 . gro 
Nippers— 


See Pliers and Nippers 
Nuts 
Cold Punched 
Square Blank op 


Off liat 


Tapped. 4.80¢ 


Heravon. Rla or Tapped .5.10é 
Square R f i €& R 5.10¢ 
Here pl ( T. &€ R.5.%0¢ 

Hat Presecd 
Square hank ‘ 53% 
Hleradcon, Rlank 5 
Nanare Tanned 5 2 
Hereaon Tapped 5.6 

 —_ - 

Rest re Ib.. 6l4¢ 

U. S&S. Navy Ib., 6¢ 

Vary Id. . 5¢ | 

Pinmbers’ Spun Oakum.. se 


In carload lota Wé Ib 


*ff, f.0.b 
New York, 


1443 
Oil Tanks—s 
Oilers 
Stecl, Copper Plated 
( - 47agoenr 
srass and Cuppe EL 
Zhe bibl 
Malleable, Ham * Improved, N 
ii Old Patter N 
- 50 
Awerican ‘I & Stamping ¢ 
Spring B ( & 
Railt i Onler & Bie ‘ 
Openers Can Per doa 
Sprague, Iron Handk si 3a¢ 
Sprague, Wood Hand , 
Sardine Scissors $1.7542 $3.00 
Yankee ( Bott o 
t i t ‘ 7 l ‘ 
Egg 
Hartigan Nick Pla 
Silver Plat ; ; 
acking 
Asbestos Packing, \ : 


20 25¢ 


Rope 
Rubber 


(hau qd iality goods.) 


Sheet, ( I ‘ ‘ llatRe 
Sheet, C. O. S -1laiz¢ 
Brect, C. B. 8... 12a 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum ad yppasie 
Sheet, Red ‘ s0as0e¢ 
Jenkins’ 9%, # Ib, 80¢ 25 


Miscellaneous 


American Packiny ib. 7a ¢ 
Cotton Packing lb. 1625 ¢ 
Italian Packing. lb. 9@12\4¢ 
PUNE ce ieereneee a cee ae 

Russia Packing b. Ball ¢ 
Pails, Water, Well, &c. 

see Buckets 
Pans— Dripping 
Standard List Gib? oa 
Kdwards, Royal Blue Goa) 
Fry 

Common Lipped 
Nos i 2 $ 5 } 
Per doz $0.75 11 13 

Refrigerator, Galva. 

Inch 2 1) ‘ 

l’er do $1.7? 2.25 2.80 I 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestus 
Ro Board or Building Lleilt 
6 ft ye Psy. [L.d*ytue¢g 
i Board ¢ Builds he 

3-32 and «. in 5 to 6 ) 
per 100 8&q ft 6¢ 
Mill Board, BShect, 40 e 40 in 
i ( 4 im 
Per roit 

Rosin Sized Sheathing; 600 sq. ft 

Light weight, 25 lbs. to ro 

ISL SNe 
Medium weight, $0 Ilha. to 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to» 

Black Water Proof Sheathtno 
500 8q ft ] pl, 65¢; 2 ply 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § plu, $1.25 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 44 sq 
ft. to b. toi $545.50 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft 
per roll 4 $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 


1 ply (roll 400 eq. f{t.), ton 
$37. UUAS3S.0 
plu, roll 108 sq. ft Ge 
plu, roll tus sq. ft NNY 
Slater’a Felt (roll O sq. ft.) 80 


Sand and Emery 
Flint Paper and Cloth 50€10@ 
Garnet Paper and Cloth.. 25 
Emery Paper and Ci'h..50€10@60% 


Parers Apple 
G lell ¢ 
l Bay S ! $ 
I 1 | State...... > 
N I > 
Turn T 8 > 
\ M $ 
Bonanza 1 ‘ 
Da ! 
Eur I 
New Cc t 
Ra r 
Liv N ( 
Daisy 1 < 
Lit Star 
Rocking Tal ! 
rR Hard ‘ 
Ad ~a e4 
R Iw | t 
Read ? ! 
R ‘8 > 
Potato 
Saratoga # doz. $7 W 
White Mountair --. B doz, $6 06 


Picks and Mattocks- 


List, Feb. 23, 1899. 2&1 708 145% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., No. 2, $2.40: No. 3. $4.40, 
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Pinking |rons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


vanes 50@50E10% 


Iron, list Nov. 11, ’&%. .60@60£10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 2-6 60é 10a— 7, 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in. .70€10aA—% 
Fittings, Standard and Heary, 


H&10G— *%, 
Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloade. 
Steel. Tron. 
a: Gale. Blk. Galv. 
& Me in.. 6 58 57 41 
in. - 66 52 59 41 
Es 6 6 ed 68 56 61 49 
to 6 in. ...72 


to 12 in. ...69 61 56 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class 
Second-class 


Pipe, Stove— 
Per 100 joints. 
Edwards’ Nested: CL L. C. L 
in,, Standard Blue.... 
in., Standard Blue.... 6 
in., Standard Blue.... 
in., Royal Blue 
me Royal Blue 
Re »yal Blue. 
Wheeling Corrugati 
5 in,, Uniform Col 
6 in., Uniform C 
7 in., Uniform ¢ 


SNA 


Planes and Plane |rons— 


Wood Planes— 

qual... . .80@30&10% 

qual... j0a4&107% 
. . -25@25€10% 


first 
second 


Bench, 
Bench, 
oe, 
‘ cond 
Bench, 
Bench 
Molding 
Toy and 
Unicn 


ens Co.: : 
First Quality...............30% 
Second Qual ++ 407% 
and Miscellaneous. 

German cosve 


Iron Planes - 
Chaplin's Iron Dlanes........++-- mas 


Irons— 
Irons, 


Plane 


Wood Bench 

Dec, 12, ; 
Buck Bros... 
Chapin- Stephens Co 
Union 


L, & I 


Piane list 


Kobler's 
Plates— 


Felloe lb. 4@4ae 


Pliers and Nippers - 
75 @5k10% 
$1.25 


12-in. 
$3.50 


Pliers... a 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 5 in., 
@ $1.30; 6 in. ; % G 1. 50. 
Gas Pipe sn 10 
$2.00 $2. 25 $2.75 
Acme Nippers 
Cronk & Reeriar Mfg. Co 
American Button 
Improved Button 
Crouk's 
No. 80 Lir emen’s. 
Stub’s Pattern. 
Combination ud others 
lleller's Farriers’ Nippers 
and 


Button 


s 40& 0g 
Ss. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
wn. Schollhorn Co. ; 
Bernard, 35%; Elm City, 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 55 
Swedish side id and Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers. 50 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Co.: 


and Racdis. a 
Brass Cor 


Chapin-Stephens 
Plumbs 
Chapin’s Imp 
Pocket Levels. 
Extension Sights.. 
Machi: Levels... 40@40&10° 

Disston’s Plumbs and Levels.. - -60&107, 

Disston’s Pocket Levels 

Stanley's Duplex 8% 

Woods’ Extension : . 


. .30@30&10% 

40@40& 10% 
.. .30@30& 105 
. .30@30&10° 


ists’ 


Points, Glaziers'’— 


Bulk and 1-1b. papers...Ib. 944 
Me: MORO 66 ss sa cece 1b.10 ¢ 
I4-Ib, papers... .. 0... eee 1b. 10%4¢ 


Police Goods— 


Nenafastarers’ Liats. 
Tower's eae 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 


No. 1 (% pt.), 
(1 qu.), $9.0 


. 258545 se 


Prestoline Tianid 
doz.. $3.00: No. 2 
Prestoline Paste 


| Ladd's 


| Jet 


62 66 56 | 
55 





| Steel 


| Steel 


Tinned 


| Morrill’s No, 1, 





| Hay Fork, 


| Acme 
American Pulley 


| 


George William Hoffma: 
U. S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; # gro $4.50; 
% Ib boxes, # doz. $1.25; 
Pores # doz. $2.25 
S. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, # doz., 
Vi. 25. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, # 
doz., $1. 75. 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 & cans, 
# Db 10¢ 
cans.. 
doz. 75¢ 


i each $0.65 
iquid, per 
cee 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. 
Black Jack Paste, % Ib cans, 
Black Kid Paste, 5 lb can... 
Black Beauty 
100 tins...... ; 
Joseph Dixon's, e ‘gr. 5 
Dixon’s Plumbago 


| lireside 


Gem, # er. 
Japanese . 
Black 
Peerless Iron 10 oz. cans. 


# doz. $1.50 


Enamel, 


Poppers, Corn— 


1 qt. Square. .doz. $0.88 ; 
1 gt. Round. .doz.$1.00; gro.$1v.00 
1% qt. Square.doz.$1.10; gro.$11.00 
2 Square. .doz.$1.35; gro.$13.50 


2 qt. 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Stee!l— 


Fence Posts, 
46¢; 6% ft., 
Hitching Pusts 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Enameled 


gro .$8.75 


t.. 48¢; 


each, 


6 ft., 48¢. 


. 85810 % 
3k10% 


Powder— 


In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 lb 
Fine rene, | 1 lb. 
Rifle, %-lb... 
Rifle, Lib. 
In Keys: 
12\4,-lb. kegys..... 
25-lb. keys 


each 45¢ 
each 5¢ 
..€ach 16¢ 
.each 25¢ 


evr $3.50 


| King’s Semi-Smokeless 


Keg (25 ib bulk 
Half Ke (124% Ib bulk).. 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk) 
Case 24 (1 ib cans bulk).. 
Half case (1 Ib cans bulk) 
Kine’ ~ Smokeless : 3 
+ ¢ %. fb bulk) een 

Bef, (124% i bulk)... 
Quarter. eg (6% Ib bulk). 
Case 24 (1 th cans bulk).. 
Half case 12 (1 ™ c. bk).. 


P resses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg 


Seal Presses— 


# doz., $20.00 

Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 

Pullers, Nail— 


Cyclops 50 
Miller's $12.00.. 

33% 10% 
? ec 


Falls, No. 3, # 


Morrill’s No. 1, Nail 
$20.00 
learson 
each $30.00 
The Scranton Co, Case 
No. 2B (large 
No. 3B (small NS 
Sri & Hemenway 
Diamond B 
Giant neeee 
Staple Pullers, 
son 


doz., 


Puller, 


Pulieys, Single Wheel— 
MO wciane 1% 1% 2 8 


| Awniny or Tackle, 


doz. ‘ 45 60 1.05 
Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Inch 24 2&4 
Hot House, -- $0.65 85 1.90 
Inch 1% ™ £ 
Screw, doz.... 19 23 3 
2 2% ” 
40 55 
™% 2 en 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
17@20¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate. 
per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@2le 
No. 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., Dee 
Co. : 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
SE dG heAkda siitices vkoe vee eeee DO&10% 
Wrought Steel, Eagle 
x-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f, 2 in. 
# doz “50% 
rand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
Niagara, No, 2, 1% in., 19¢; 
in. 


Star, No. 26 
Tackle Blo 


Pumps— 
Cistern 
Pitcher Spout...... 
Wood Pumps, Tibing, ‘ae. 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).... 
Raraes Pitcher Spont 
Contractors’ Rubher Diaphragm ‘No 
°° RK. & L. Riock Co $16 99 
Daisy Spray Pump.... # doz. $6.50 


; 196: 
Blocks 


cks—See 
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Flint & 
(low 
h} 


Walling’! "Past Mail ‘Hand,, 


list) 


Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 


75&10 
Nationsl Specialty Mfg Syn Measur 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 30° 
Myers’ Pumps (low f 
Myers’ Power Pumps.........0c00 4045 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.... 5 


Pump Leathers— 


Lower Valve Leathers—Per gro.: 
Inch....2 2% 3 314 4 
$3.10 3.70 4.35 $.95 
Crimped Plunger Leathers—Per 
100: 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 50@75¢ 
good qual- 
em | 


Spring, single tube, 
ity 
Revolving (4 tubes). 


Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St 1 ‘Drive 50%, 
Morrill's Nos. 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1C 


Herr ules, 1 die, each $5.00 
Niagara Hollow PUINOR Ss cis vss on 0d 40%, 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10°, 
Wm, Schollhorn Co. 
Belt and Ticket, 
Paragon, 50%; L 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8, 
Timers’ Solid . 
doz,, $1.44 


“Bernard, 3! 


_ Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, I’ainted Iron.... 
24,02% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
1% in., lb., 86 30% 
Allith Mfg. Reliable Hanger | 
Track 


Cus 


Cronk’'s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail. 
RS ee oe 
Griffin’s: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in,, $3.75, 
Hinged Hanger, @ 100 ft 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., 
Lane's: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft 
O. N. T., #100 ft., 
in,, $3.45; 1% in., 
Standard, 1% am 
Lawrence Bros. : 
1 x 3-16 in., ® 100 ft. 
3-16 in., $8.75.... a 
MekKinney's 
Hinged Hanger Track, 


8 ft. 34¢ 
DE babcchoiusnstennhes ee $3,12 


1 x 3-16 
$4.00, 


, $3. 45 
. 3 00: ik 


, $7.50; 1% x 


dk T he % 


# ft., ll¢ 
6045 
1 x 3-16 Track 5&7! 
Myers’ Stayou Track 
Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-6 in., $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; l%& x 3-16, $3.50 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail...60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65 50%, 
Gauge ge | § re # ft.. N 
9¢; Ni * No. 33 


Nos, 61, 
$4.00; 45, D5 
$3.25; 49, No. { 


Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.,... 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 
Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: 

Ideal, 80%; 

Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 

$2.85; 24, $3.00 net 

Anticlog Lawn, # doz $4. 01 

Malleable Garden “0a 10 

Idea! Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 

$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18, 80 
Kohler’s: 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth....7 

Lawn Queen, 24-tooth... 

Paragon, 20-tooth. 

Paragon, 24-tooth 

Steel Garden, 14-tooth. 

Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # 

$2 00@2, 2 5 


goods are sold 


Champion, 
TOUR accsenke 


Rasps, Horse— 
Disston’s 
Heller Bros.’ 


Liveright Bros.’ 
McCaffrey’s 


New Nicholson 
See also Files. 


i j &5 
‘Gold Meant TOR 10075 °/ 
American Standard 
60K 10&5% 
70& 10@75% 


Razors— 


Bo-ras-ic 
Fox Razors, ¥ doz., No. 42, 938.00; 
No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, Platina, 


$25.00. 
Red Devil 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 


M6,.Q6, A 6.B6, M 9%. M 16, 
Q 16. A 16, B 16, 4008. Rubber, 
Populo. Nickeled Fopula Be 

Aluminum. G i 

1240 N, 12 

30014 N. 16 N. 6 RM. G 9......... 

qn. 6 PN. 20 N. 3 PN... 

2904 Py Ae: 2901 PN., re 4 
33%%; 02084 N., - 

33%%; § 4 

986 PN. 2904 N’ 974 Tr eliveshacesess BY 

5909 PN. 5009 N 2 

Competitor. 102 P, 192 PN, 202 P. 
m2 PN. 1022 PR. 22 PR ate 

304 P. 304 PN. 00304 P. 00304 PN .33'4° 


<P 100 ft. $4.00 


5.60 | 
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Japanned, Electroplated 
Bronzed 
White Porcelain 


Solid Brass or 


and 
56 - 


Enamel. ‘ 
Bronze Me tal. . 


Revolvers— 


Single Action . 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except aaah $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. .. . $2.00 
Automatic 

Hammerlese 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
-per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24% - Stnuch. 
0.75 0.80 doz. 
$1.20 1.40 1.80 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers- 


Hill’s Rings, gro. bores... 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray lron, doz 
Hill’s Rinyers, dAlaiieabie 1 
doz 
Blair’s Rings ] y 
Blair’s Ringers per doz 
Brown’s Rings......per gro. 
Brown’s Ringers....per doz. 


Copper 


$4.25 
- 60¢ 


. 80¢ 


. 75¢ 
$5.25 
T¢ 
Rivets and Burrs— 


Copper JO£10@ 50 7, 
Liarieus Limuers, &¢.: 
Black 

dletallic 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, pcr doz. bores, paste 
board boxes, 50 count, 23@25¢ ; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@82¢. 

Tubular, per doz. boxes, 50 count, 
29@ 32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 


Cronk’s Stay, No. 
CTolin » ih er 
No, 56, $0.75; 
Lane's Stay. seaeun wasmme-e 

Richards’ Stay: 
Handy dj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. = 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, Nos. 59, 
Favorite, No, 54 


No, 


Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. 
Pure 

Sisal, 
Pure 

Sisal, 


diam. and larger: 
, 13@ 13%¢ 
7-16 in, diam. and luryer: 
7-16 in. diam, 
No, 2 quality ) 
Sisal, Hay, Hide .and Baie 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Mired -lb., 7% @8¢ 
Pure -, 9%4¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 


1b., 7A7%4¢ 


and iarver: 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, \%4-in. and larger.. .18@20¢ 
Medium, %4-in. and larger.16@Iv¢ 
Common, \%-in. and iarger. .10¢ 

In coils, %¢ advance. 

Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, 4-in. & up, 1b., 

8 to 8%¢ 

up, Ib., 
7% to 8¢ 


Thread, No, 2, \4-in. & 


Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ST4E214Y 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal.... 


Rules 


Borwood 

Ivory 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Boxwood 
Flexifold 
Ivory 
Miscellaneous 


-60@60410% 
$54 1@854 1045 % 


; 25&10% 
eT ee *'50@50810°7 
Stephens’ Combination. 55% 


SIE onice axeontoncs God *|50@50&10° 
Kenffel & Esser Co 
Folding, 


Folding, NE aceniwinswe 12 iasig@oy 
T.nflin’s Steel 
Lufkin’s Lumber 
Unson Nut Co.: 


Boxwood AN@ENAINY 


35& 10@35&10& 10% 


Sus Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Sav. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Ra:r. 
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Saws— 

Atkins’: “ 
Circular ...ccccscssccccccereccccsccces 45% 
DR cade lean ecancwneasates 50@50& 10% 
MMRCKOT DAWG. vo ccccccsccscesccecese 50%, 
So ae | 
One-Man Cross Cut..........scece- 40% 
Narrow Cross Cnut...... resem 
Hand, Rip and Panel......... 3545 
Miter Box and Compass...... 40°, | 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.............. 45% 
CNR ccadshnsassvesenseves 10& 10% 


Chapinu-Stephens Co.;: 

Turning Saws and Frames. .30@ 30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 

Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30&10&10% 
Disston’s: 

Cirenlar, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 






pene. ¢ 2 to =o icnscosccenced hy 
Sand, % to 1%......... eee 
Crosscuts ......+++ 452 | 
Narrow Crosscuts. senate . 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.....-cceee- 50% 
Framed Woodsaws........-.ee+++++ 3 
Woodsaw Blades........cecseceeeees 2 54 | 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ | 
Jiand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, ain, 
DB, 120, 76, 77, B..ccercceeecceeeeces 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 

0, 00, Combination........ i 










Compass, Key Hole, &c.. 
Butcher Saws and Blades.. 
C.K. Jennings & Co.'s: 
Back Saws......... 
Butcher 
Compass 


Framed Wood Saws 


Saws....... 
and Key 





Hand Saws.... a 
Wood Saw Blades. 

Millers I ails: tie 
Butcher Baws....ccccsseseeeeeess 15& 10% 
Star Saw Blades............+0+++ 15&10%, 

Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws...... 10&10.&50 % 
Butcher Saws Blades......... 35@40% 


Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’: 


Circular BawS...cccsscccccseccsceces 45% 








Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts... 10& 107 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag 8 Saws.15% 
Band SAws..cccsescscccccccccsscssens i, 
Back SawS....ccccccsovess (A25&T Ye % 
Butcher Saws. (4 357 Ye 7 
Hand Saws.....cccccssecces 2544 2&7? 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 45>, 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@25&7%? 
Wood Saws........- .+- AKT 
Wheeler, Madden scn ate 


Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............ 
Hack Saw Blades ae 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 





Concave BladeS.......scsssecscessees 25 4 
Keystone Blades.........-ssseeeeers $4 
Hack %& 9} Brames.........seeeeeess 307, 
Simonds Wile ya enddhaseheneenes 35% 
C, bk, Jennings 0.8" 
ames, Nos, 175, 180.... 
Hack Saw Frames, N Me sty 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, , 
WAT % 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... 40&10% 
Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames.. $5ae5a 10%, 
Griftin’s Hack Saw_Blades.. » 35&e5de10 7 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. é 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30410410 
Sterling Neg Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00. “th% 
Victor Hack: ‘Saw Blades 
Victor Hack Saw Frames. 








Scroll— 
Barnes, No, 7, $15......-.++++4+ B% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw _ Blades.......... 0% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, §18; 
with boring attachment, §$20...... 26%, 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15& 10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and 
Secales— 
Family, Turnbull’s.... 


Counter: 


Hlatch, Platform, % oz. to 

DRS ae Gar tae aw a OM doz., s 50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 

| ree Car ee ee doz., $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 
Eureka 
RMON osiccscovsnees 
Crocers’ Trip Scales.... 
The Standard Portables.............. 40% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- | 
BEE Nabdastncsssacncs-cessovasesec® 50& 10% 


Scrapers— 


Ror, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 | 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.50@2.60 





4.00; 
&i0% 
50@50E 10% = 
| 


Ship... .Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. Rox.. ener 
Richards Mfg, Co., Foot............. 


Screws—Bench and inna 


Bench, Iren, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, pee 25; 1%.83.50@3.75 
Rench, Wood. ... 20A20€10% 
Hand, Wood... .%0&k10@ 0k 10610% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand 
TO@T0&10K& 2% % 


‘Coach, Lagand Hand Rail— 





Lag, Cone Point...... TEE 10% 
Coach, Gimlet Point. . .75&1045% 
a ge ee ee Wk 10@75 7, 
Jack Screws-. 
Standard List.......70€0@%5% 
Millers Palls......cccccccccccce 50&10& 10% 
Swett Iron Works..........ses.s. 70@75% 


Machine— 

Cut Thread, 
Bron-ve: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 

50@ 508107 

Fillister Head...... p9@ 0k 10% 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., — 
PE gon ks kd atx ak are PE10% 

F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 

De Be ca eae a cesanets 65410% | 


Tron, Brass or 


AGE 








Set wis Silla 


Ot CEVGOP 6 is ican TE LET 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

FOE ccc kesws bide ele ede 25% 
eS Be” ee T0b 10679 
Her. Hd. Cap....... ‘eaueavit 9 
1 Sa Aa 5 LY, 
Piltleter Hid. Cap.....; 60ETQ% 

Wood— 
List July 28, 1908. 

Flat Head, Iron..... 8714454. . % 


85¢5@.. 
80€5@..% 


Round Head, Iron.... 
Flat Head, Brass.... 


Round Head, Brass. .77445@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@.. 4 
Round Head, Bronze .72\%4di@..% 
Drive Gorewe. i.e. 8T1A45E . . %, 
Scroll Saws--— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.50@7.00 


No, 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. 
$6. 75@?. 25 
and Solid Stee, 


7.00@7.50 


No, 6 Clipper 


Bush, Weed and Bramble, No. 2 
$6.50@7.00 
CO Be a éacaeae $8.258.75 
Bronzed Webb, No. . $8.50@9.00 
Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain. . 
$8.75(49.25 
Solid Steel, No, 6...... $9.25@ 9.75 
Seeders, Raisin— 
EL -.paiwsaunccesadeswecns .25@30% 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


Prey. adi a Handles, Nos. 1, a 
18 


4, 9; 5, $7. ‘ 






Mi lers a Adi. Tool Handles. —_— 
, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 
arden Tool Sets— 

Ft. Madison Hoe, Rake 


Three Plows, 


and Shovel # doz sets $9.00 


Sets, Nail— 
Octagon gro. $3 50GS. 75 
Buck Bros ia wie a hed pikuhy inaiiaeccameea ae T4a% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro, $12, 
40& 10% 
a sl a tals # gro. $9.90 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 10.&10 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40& 10°, 
Victor Knurled Cup - .B gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
ee 75@75410 % 
Saw— 
Atkin's: 
CHILETION ..ccccecccceees eecccccccceces 40% 
CS RR: 0° 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
UMP nccccccsccccccvessseceee 30% 
eg ee eee $15.00 } 
Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Cut... .$20.60 
Pt Si. MES dcaeeueeetsceneses $30.09 | ae 
Nos, 2 $15.60 8 
Me DB GRE Bae aRc cccccsceccces $10,00 
Special besiencadsndcanudiaweses $16.25 | 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 
a ie * prea # doz. $4.50 
TRImtet FORRMIC...ccccevces # doz. $6.75 
Shaving-- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No, 930............ 
# doz, , net, ~ 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s. 02 TD% 


Sharpeners, Knite- — 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife was 
OP Mii wtsenwuieasventncennaene wo | 
Mounted Kitchen Sand sine. 
a Meas vchagisbhikedewisewes 
Natural Grit Carving Rite 5 hes 
EP Ginacccnsecacess 
‘y 


gate Cut 
nife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Soe 
NS Se eee 
Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Shaves, Spoke— 


Tron ree eer doz.$1.10@1.25 
NI. 6a vall in: bie on doz .$1.75@2.25 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.) 45% 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........30@30&10% 


Emery C a nay 


Eureka. .50% 


Govdell’s, # doz. $9.00............ 15&10% 
Skears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best - $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good - $13.00 15.00 17.00 gro, 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro, 


Straight Trimmers, one, 


Best quality Jap. @N04 10% 

Best quality, Nickel. "or Dee 10% 
Tailors’ Shears.......  40@ y0k 10% 
Acme Cast Shears.............. 10@10&57 
Heinisch’s Tnilor’s Shears........... 10% 


Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 








Sheep, 1900 list...............30&10&5% 
ia ais 50&10% 
Horse or Mule..... -50&10% 
‘Tiemere’ enteo- 
Steel Blades........ 20£5G4 20. 19% 
Steel Laid Blades.... .! h0€ 100050 % 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin 
i es 10% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg, Co.’s 6% to 
BP Ue yids cc's'sias'e's'de's cau's vce c Sea. 
Niagera Spins. 0% 
- & at W. Forged ‘Handles, oii 
Ww Wis stay anetdkedteateccied 40&10% 


THE IRON 








‘Prun ing Shea rs— 


Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 334°, 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears.....334% 
Disston’s Combined Prunig. Hook 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00 3% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # doz., 
SUED oscars ccebedenaae BY 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades........40° 
Be we eitcenntensaen 10&10 
Columbian C utlery Co.: 
Hedge, Wileut Brand. .-- 60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand. 
60& 10°, 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
I bets siincednennidcesdh uations 40% 
Be ask ncascaverdsccperisbaccs 15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
PUN 6 iti Us ibe acs cceddoanened 40% 
R. & E. list. J joi ae 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge....... 65410 
Club, Rival, 65&5°%; First Quality 


Paper Shells, Empty: 


New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 


25& 10% 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12; 
16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, 
25&5% 

Union, League, 12 ond 12 gauge ; 

Rival Grade. “a 

New Climax, Defiance, 10. 12, it, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 


Sie Te Gs 0.54.05 e800 oe LUGS % 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20%, 


Expert, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
33g &5 

Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade... 405 ; 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade H0€ 104 10% 
Union Metailic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders 40 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.404&5 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders. 40&10&10 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade 10&5 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10& 
Black Powder 40 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg, ¢ 


Painted Galv 
14 x 20 o vee eGheae $6.00 
ee G8: ‘ ‘ .. 4.50 6.25 
7 x 10 4.75 6,50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co.: 

Dixie, 14 x 20 in $125 $5.50 
Dixie. 10 x 14 in 4.50 6,00 
Dixie, x 10 in.... 5,00 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Feeaarge: 


G05", | 


eee per key. $4.10 | 
ce 6 me = per keg .$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes........-.. # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag 
ee: Oe I Bs cee waeaws $1.95 
Drop, B&B and lerger.....+- 3.90 
PS id otic a ava Naas & ik ee eee ».20 
Chilled Seeitskacevds 2.20 
SE ciated ated nexus keen an 2.40 


Shovels and Spades— 


Association List, Nov. 15, 1902 0% 

Avery Stamping Co edaidesuhenirens 
Snow Shoveis— 

Long Handle........ $3.25 @$3.50 


Wood and Mail. D. Handle. 


$3.75 @ $4.00 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation 


gro $9 50@ 10. 00 
Hunter’s Genuine....... 


per gro. $12.00@12.50 
~ Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Rall Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25 
ie Me netduciiersiceluaeve 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 


-——Per dozen,—— 

eee 1h 16 18 = 20 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00€@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 
12 @ 12 to 2 2 BM in...... 60% 
20 x 50 to 24 x 50 in......50% 
24 x 60 to 2h x 120 in... ..30% 
Barnes’ low list: 


Up to and including 20 x 36 in....50° 
20 x 10 to 24 x 50 in 45° 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
ee OU isk o.aedns:s VO@T5L OY | 
Sree ; -H0@IEY | 

Slates, School— 

Factory Shipments. 


gt 5HA50€ 10% 

Eureka, Unegcelled Noiseless.. | 
6045 tens 

Victor A, Noiseless .6044 tens £5% 


$39,00 | 
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Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
ge ee h0@40E 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, 

Derby, 25°; Yankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
Roller, 30&2 

High Grade, 40%; Trojan........ 40% 

SOE nccccunnscdéacsantddeociscineeed BY 

Snaths— 

GE Sa vackadicataadl 55 @ 60% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....... 50 10G 60.E5 % 








CRGGD 2 nsc.cs 60A60E 10% 
International Silver Co.: : 
1847 Rogers Bros,, 40&10 Rogers 
SR adacctestedstacas 50k 10° 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ | 
Eagle Brand - 50& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............-- 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ 60&10° 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver..... COG 60ES Y, 
Tinned irmn- 
I eo We eae. Wa per aro. 0OMi5¢é 
- i err per gro.$0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley's Spring and Check. - 404 
Chicago (Cuil) . ee “de iv 
Gem (Coil) ane ‘ *? 20 
Pullman (Coil). cas cnenneeceseenn cen 
Reliance (Coil)......-:sscseesees 410&10 
Star (Coil ‘ geen ) 
Torrey's Rod, 39 in....... 2 doz. $1.10 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.-— 


1k, in. and Wider: Per 100 1b 
Black oe eo 85.75 $5.00 
Half Bright........84.75a$5.0 
ae $5.25 $5.5 
Painted Seat Nprings 
Mm r2r 26.. per pr. 49@iree 
Iho 3 2 2S. ..per pr.wavre 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American F Iry & Mfg. C 
Cactus, ¢ Japanese, 70 Na 
oo a a hacba $12.00 
Enterprise dias 25,4 30 
liladelphia No, 1, ®@ doz. $12; No 






2, IDs NO. 9, GB. cccccccoccccccess 


jaan res— 


Nickel plated ) List Jun 4. 19 
B.eel and Iron, | 754 10@80 7, 
Rosewood Hdl. Try s 


qd “duit and 
T-Bevels GU 10 107 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and 1 
Bevels HOk 1001 HO 108 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60&10 Iron 
Stock and Bevel : oe 15% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Common, gro., No, @, 
$5.25485.50; No. 1, $6.25 $6.50 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


EE Pee doz. $1.00 
Good Grade........ doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz, $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind..........1b. 6@614¢ 


Electricians’, Association list 


NOE 106 10.610 : 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2.15; Gal- 
MP Leekebtesiawecewtad $2.45 
Poultry Netting Stapies 
per lb. S\4a38'y¢ 
Steels, Butchers’— 
I iets ahead ae te a 30% 
OM MIO io canacecansecsdnc ccc. : » 30% 


Steelyards — ... . s0@30¢ 10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blackamiths’ ........ .50@50610 
Curtis Rev'ble Ratchet Die Stock, .25 


Derby Screw Plates...... oeaeceen 
Green River.... ea vanens 25 
Lightning Sec rew Plate Dadeeeuews BY 
Little Gian*....... 2o 
Reece’s New Screw Plates....... 25° 


Stoners, Cherry— 


NN aL onis ss dntadievdicdcces 2530 *, 
Stones— Oil, dic. 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: #  ) 


Arkansas = No. 1, 3 to 5% in. s2 Bu 
Arkansas S me 1, 5'2 to 8 in = - 
Arkansas ii aoe 

Lily White W ashite, 4 to 8 in. tie 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ ° 








Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ } 
Washita St., No. 1, 4 to 8 in.40¢@ | 2 
Washita St., No, 2, 4 to 8 in.25¢ a 
Lily White Slips iidasweccecde ¢ | 
Rosy Red Slips......... --9¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.. ..80¢ | 
Washita Slips, No. 1.. ..10¢ J 
Washita Slips, No. 2.............. a¢ 
India ON Stones (entire list)... .33'4 


Quickent Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 40° 

Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe | 
Stone, Double Grit............. — 7 

Quickent Emery Rubbing Bricks. 
indostan Ro, 1, R’g’lar.8 mh 8e , 


Hindostan No. 1, Small..8  10¢ 
Axe Stones (all waa B Bane | 
Turkey Oi] Stones, Extra. 5 to y 
i ites heducsiwadeihdabaut BMRA = 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.2¢ | ™ 
ueer Creek Slips 40 
and Stone 





Sens 
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Scythe Stones— Thermometers— 
f 901 li a ° . 
Piece, Rael S. a gro. $12.00 } | Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Lamoille 8S. S.......- $11.00 Datry, EC. verceeee -80G@3314% 
White Mountain S sie ero $9.00 
Green Mountain 8 8..# gro. $6.00 . 5 , 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.#% gre, $7.50 Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire 
.- ma 3G 4a & f : 
No 2 indian Pond 8: ae ore, $4.50 | os | Single Loop......+.+++! 80d 10665 % 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. -50 & | Monitor, Cross Head, &c.t0d2424% 
Quick Cut Emery. .. 8 gro. $10 | | 
mer on er eae % Tinners’' Shears, &c.— 
Dc cconcosceesankenaswneel 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 See Shears, 7inners’, &c. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, ; ao. sy) 
Emery Scythe Rifles, Doat, . 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% s Tinware— 
Electro ificial) 3 TO, 
eS OO = — psnee a O33 3 Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
Light ing (Artificial) # = gro., very generally at net prices. 
CER.) ....ccncccusccsewwcsesonsseses 3343 
\ Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
Stoppers, Bottle— See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Victur Bottle Stoppers......@ gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— Tools—Coopers’— 
Millers Falls..........csccesssesses 15&10% | L. & I. J. White...... ocbences 20@20&5% 
Morrill’s, # doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 50% 7 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50......s000« mak | Haying— ; 
Door— | Myers’ Hay Tools......cccssccocccees 45% 
Chapin-Stephens Co . 0@50& 10% Miniature— 
Plane— | Smith & Roneee, Co.'s , See. 
. : ° son, # da Ni late 1,50; 
Chapin-Stephens Co...........00++ er 4 Gola a a ee - — 32°00 
Straps— Box— Saw— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots....20610&10% | 411515 Cross Cut Saw Tools....3585% 





| Simouds’ improved.... 
Stretchers, Carpet— Simonds’ Crescent....... 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, dos. pe 
60@604 10%, Ship 
EE ig uns han tbs see ae ee ee 8 Ke a BB. i vdckackccconecces 000% 


Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 









mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00...... 20% Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Stuffers, Sausage— fers, 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... iis G25&'4 % Traps—F ly— 
Ne _—— ee 0&5° Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
» BS. & We CO.ccccccsecceeees 5 $1.15@ $1.25; gro... . .$11.50@12.00 
liarper, Champion or Paragon, | 
Sweepers, Carpet— doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: ¥ doz, Game— 
36. Of ee : core 
popenat _— Mahogany. "333.00 | limitation Oneida... 75@ 75105 7, 
» - ‘Kig 1,00 NOWLIOUSE ..... cee cccceccccecsess sGdodo / 
Bester Queen, , Fig., Rosewood. 30-0 Hawley Be NOPtOD. cccccceccccccccc0s- a 1 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany... .$27.00 ACLOP 2+ -eeeeee woveesescces TS@TS&L10 
ideal, Bird's-Eye Maple......... Exes | Gnete Comunity UND oransnnes ae 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; | Hector .......+++-ssesesseoeees (9196 
BODOD -<ncsccceconssneseces pease 22, Mouse and Rat-- 
tandard, Nickel, $22.00; . $20.0 ’ 
—— a. a ras $21.00: Jap $19.00 | Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. ites 
Crystal, Glass Top.....sccccsesss $36, 0 oe 
Grand, BF -O0, WIGR. ccccveseccess $36.0 Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
Club, & in. wWide.....cccccccccss $54.00 doz. 85@90¢ 
Hall, 28 in, Wide......cccccceees $60, 00 Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on No. 1, Rat, ® doz., $13.25; case of 
three dozen lots; $1 - r dozen on five- OE schteuetebeshsevesasusens ] 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen | No. 3, Rat, #® doz., $6.50; 
lots; $2.50 per dozen on twenty-five dozen DD axespavedsnnnedbicgnonesecse 
lots No. 3%, Rat, #@ doz. $5.25; case of 72 


acks, Finishing Nails, 

















$4.70 doz, 


No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case of 150 





$3.00 doz. 
&c. No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
a $2.25 doz. 
{merican Carpet Tacks.. 006s 
American Out Tacks..... 9025 7, Trowels— 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks...... 90425 ¢ | Disston Brick and Pointing... ..... 5% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90&35% | Disston Plastering........... .....+++- 20% 


PiSGEO wesc cacen stem 


35% | Disston_‘* Standard Brand ” and Gar 


Gimp . y 
¥ appemmane Gen Trowels,.....c.scoccccccseseceese 30% 
Jac a Rasa ses 90625 > | Kohler’ o Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
, eooeecoces a: 6 5 in., $4 in t 
Looking Glass Tacks. . cece 65% | Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Bill Posters’ 


Hungarian Nails. 
Finishing eons aed 
Trunk and Clout Nails..... 


and Railroad Tacks, 
80410 7 


# gro. $6.00 


90440% | Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 


10% Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
-80% |B. & L. Block Co.: 









New Work Patter. eccceccccesss 50&10% 

NOTE.— The above prices are for Western ccs ake ae 604 10° 
Straight Weights, Handy Trucks..... ..® doz. $16.00 
| Gro¢ ee cestusacese .. 8 doz. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— | McKinney Trucks.......each, net $10.00 
Double Pointed Tacks........ Model Stove Trucks........ # doz. $18.50 

HL LO@IELVE 1045 Tubs, Wash— 
eb: ee TRE, cine M’f'9r's list, price per gross. 
> No. 0 1 & 3 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— | 


Galvanized. $67 $9 $89 $99 10% 


isc ¢ Friend Co.: : 
Wien & Uelend oi * Twine, Miscellaneous— 
30” 2.75 $5.00 Flar Twine: 
2 on | No. 9, % and Yb, Balls.23@25¢ 
- ; No, 12, 4 and %-lb. Batis .21023¢ 
. No. 18, 4% and \%-lb. Bails.18@20¢ 
Tapes, Measuring— No. 2h, % and % -lb. Balls. 
Ameri Asses’ Skin /a— 17419 o¢ 
Patent Leather. seen -asas0as 2 Vo, 36,%4 and ¥-Ib. Balls. 17a 19¢ 
Steel . ioeneses $3 1-345% | Chalk Line, Cotton lb. 
Cheaterman’s- 25@2545% Balls .eccecseveeeesess 26@31¢ 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 13 Ib 
Favorite Ass Skin......... 40&10@50 | to doz. ... eee eeereseees 11@19¢ 
Favorite, Duck and Leather Cotton W rapping, | 5 Balls to ib., 
B&5@25& 10 according to quality. ..15\44@23¢ 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 33@ | American 2-Ply Hemp, 1, and 
35&5%; Pocket, S@3&5%. Mlb. Balis..........Ue@1so¢ 
ny wanasoy, | American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
Metall na erecre ge 90@0853 | tae Ply’ Hemp, iy and ato 
Pocket ......000 Seances w@sa5s: | Balls (Spring Twine) .104@11N4¢ 
RMN -cosccnckapsndecsaibascaceel 33%@35% | India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 
Wiebusch & Hilger: Pas IWAAIT LE 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No. 3L, | India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-Ib. Balls 
SO asd ecsdisatncateranatalense all 3% | 10@11e 
Chesterman’s Steel, No. 10381 4 * $, § and 5-Ply Jute. %-ib 
hic pccssesnbebonsagnsnnian sane % eR ee eee oie 1814 @ 140¢ 
sas | Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Bls.47¢ 
Teeth, Harrow No. 265 Mattress, 14 and \-lb. 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 


headed, %-inch and larger. 


per 100 Ibs. $2.75@83. 00 


Balls, according to quality, 
80@60¢ 
Wool, $ to 6 ply....B 9¢; A 10¢ 


For the Table of ‘ 


‘urrent Metal Prices 


| | | 





| 
t 


Solid Bow. ....6664..d0@50E10% 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40% 
Standard wed 
Amateur 

Columbian 

Fisher & Norris 
each, Nos. 2, 

$20.50; 5, $27.00. 

Fulton Mach. & Vise Co,: 





S« rew, net, 
$16.00; 4, 


“Double 
$10.50; 3, 


EROOG, WIPE, o 5c cccuceecsenses re 

Star, Solid Jaw.....cscssessesess 40 
Hollands’: 

BEOCRMANOU occccascess 10 405 

Keystone ......... 654570 
Lewis Tool Co, 

Adjustable Jaw 30 

Monarch, 50 Solid Jaw ..50 
Massey Vise Co.: 

SRN i ctinciscnnsntncseneetactenere 40%, 

Perfect, 15 L ightning Grip 5 





Merrill's 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. éiai0% 
Parker's: 







Victor, 20@25%; Regulars...... 20@25% 

WHEN'S. ccccwssciscensccocene  -40@45%, | 

Combination Pipe......... . 5a 60 
PE, (ono. catonhenee - -20@25% | 
SE ciptcncuansghesnsesenseae 5% 
Snedikers X. L...eoeee ee 33% % 
Stephens’ coccccccccsccsccccccccs cere Ddte% 


Saw Filers— 


Disston’s Db 3 Clamp and Guide, 3. 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps.......... 


Perfection Saw Clamps, ® doz.. my 50 
RRORGING cccccccccccccccccccccccccccoecs 60% 
Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: . 
DEG capcendanldccdavedecnssenuneneeyes 25% 
SlAP occccccccccsesecsccccccccccsececss 40 
Massey Vise G 0.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect..... 15% 
Wyman & Gor on’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., e 
Miscellaneous— 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 


Parker's Combination Pipe: 
87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No. 


870 
Rock Island Pic cncssnandsnvcncend 25% 
per M. 
B. B., 81 GP. vcccccceces OOF 


-o 


| 
B. E., 9 Gnd 10...ccccee dF 
BB, ies Os os 0 0s c0vescsneeeee 

{ 

| 


DAE ccscnsternincnien 
P. E., 11 up. seeoenen 2 2 
ir. E., , 9 and 10. 1.25| & 
P. @., : satis ete * . . 1.50 | 
OP ng * Win sp riceale hb a eco weleta 1.50 J 
Ely’s B. E., ‘ iiand gabe 7 70@1.75 | 


Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$8.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Holww Ware; 


PEE 5a «bei 6e a wien 45410% 
iA re ‘ 0045 7% 
Plain or Unground........60% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
Ts as a oe 00n 0 oeeee 
White Enameled W. are: 


Maslin Kettlea......... 65410 % 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... $5410% 
DIO tb 6 nso kes as he 454107, 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 3344 % 
Ge ee 70& 107 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Inch...... 6 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ #5¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles 








Avery Kettles.. 

Porcelained ..ccccccocscccess : 
Never Break Spiders and “dng 
Never Break Kettles................ 60% 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. 65&5 7 
DO GR ee ccnccevecsccnccass 60° 

Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: # doz. 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 
Red Star, family size, statiOnary 

PUOUNEUE cccedeccesocenseéeneceese $4.05 


Double Zinc Surface: 


Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 





AFY PTOtectOL......sseecreveeseeses $3.55 
Cable Cross, fa station- 
rt NN, vans ccnghdesbarseuke $3,60 
Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
DMT © « osnckcccbeabhauarendas $3.00 
Single Saginaw Globe............. $2.85 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, 


open 
ME cnbbeaterbesenbéauenienséeiacd $4.05 
Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 


a ree naphvaseaavons $3.60 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 


SUNN \daclecenmebapiinhimhtsethandeh ce $3. 
Enamel! Surface: 
Enamel! King, Single Surface, venti- 
SE EE Vantbunatnvesnecivsaace $3.95 
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Washers—Leather,Axle— 


BOUG: 640506000 eax - 80k10@90% 
PRONE. 5 scot eee weaaane 90GINGI% 
Coil: % 1 1k 1% Inch. 


11¢. 12¢. 13¢. 15¢. per box 
Iron or Steel— 


Size bolt.... 5-16 % % %®& % 
Washers... .$5.90 5.00 3.70 3.50 3.30 
The above prices are based on 


$5.50 off list. 
in lots less than one keg add 


14¢ per lb.; 5-lb, bores add W¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \4 inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Wedges— 
OM. Fis 66s 65.6 eas lb., .. @3¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
CE es GR cntvcescescacacauen 30&2% 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District......... $30.00 


Southern Territory .$24.00@ 25.00 
Western and Centra 
Districts - $25.00 @ 28.50 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $2.22; 10-in., 
$3.36; 1h-in., $4.80. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Briaoht and Annealed: 


$2.82; . 12-t, 


S20 Mics aintesass 72é 10€7% 7 
BRD 20i wiawavitcas T2106 10 7, 
IP OO Bes sb66 ewe . T3606 068 214%, 
OF UR Us 666 40556:4 45% Wy€7 6% 

CGalranized : 

© WD Biccccctesenscs teen 
Me TO Th, wes cee sees Wok 1045 % 
I 0 De. os. et bles TRVok 1065 % 
O80: 65, os ve ea cumeen 721% % 
19 10 26... ccvcceee - ERY 
BT TO Bau cscccvcsess 65k 10 10%, 

Coppered: 

DMIs tena eeeae eee 65k 104 10% 
Pe B06 48 60d 64a Rain WE10KS 7, 
2 ere re Gk Wk ELOY 
IP) BO Be aigss' sae sears THEIE2G% 
OT £0 Fess sas wedcs TY 104227, 

Tinned: 

tl. Ser 57 E10 10% 
BIGGS «aca ea «eee -17%4¢ ID., base 
COpper .ccsceccee See Ib., base 
Le MeEOOE “STs Jk o5 Saeco 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned... .70&10% 
Lrass and Copper........ 604107, 
Retailers’ Assortments, per boa, 

$2.10 $2.40 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines 
Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 


Steel Wire Goods........ 904615 % 

Brass Wire Goods... .#@94&10% 

Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
80015 % 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting. .80€5% 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 24% € 3 Mesh......$3.40 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh.. $3.65 
NOD SECU 0.c'<'a8 eee kee $3.90 
WO: OS MEMO 65s dene ies + + 085.40 


Wire,Barb—See Trade Report 
W renches— 


Agricultural oe - @54109 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 704 10@75 % 
Bawter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
WE5Q0410% 
Drop Forged 8........ H@H5ES 7, 
AN ‘niusdvinwhanndsaubanansnttee 60& 
Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog. 70% 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 40%; Adjustable 8 Pipe, 
40% ; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright, 40%. 





Steel Handle Nut........ 2+ SOY 
Combination Black.. 0&5 % 
Merrick Pattern..... -50‘ 
Boardman’s ............ 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40 10&5&5 7 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&54&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 


Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40&10&5&5% 


Coes’, 














Coes’ ** Mechanics ’ 408108 108585 7 
Donohue’s Engineer. ocveeee A0&10% 
DOME. asacingenscavii 70% 
Gem Pocket.. 30% 
Hercules ....... 10% 
W. & B. Machinist: 

CN RM dacsencces _— 50&5Y 
Less than_case lots...... -50% 

. & B. Railroad Special 

COME WB ins wecdanticeue coed 6a0ceunee 

Less than case lots.. 40&10&5% 
Solid Handles, P,, 8 & W.. 0K 10% ; 


full cases... 
Stillson 
Uwanta 





Wrench Co.: 


Railroad Special, Iron Handle, 
40&10&5% 
Other Wrenches............0.0. se 50% 
Vulcan and Agrippa Chain.......... 50% 


Wrought Goods— 


Stanles, Hooks, &c., list March 
We eau acs. me 90% 


Zinc— (Cask lots at sill.) ° 
Sheet..........per 100 1b., $7.50 


” see the First Issue of Every Month. 








oe 


